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October 14, 1980 


Dear Colleagues: 


The life of the Seminary has changed markedly with the institution of numerous 
summer programs. Seniors continue to be graduated in early June and members of 
the two underclasses go to field education assignments, but the following Monday 
the campus is alive with another constituency. Many of these are professionals, al- 
though some are taking elementary courses in one of the Biblical languages, all are 
self-supporting, morale is high, and the educational ministry of the Seminary is 
significantly expanded. 


In the Summer School of 1980, students were enrolled in 246 courses, up by 46 
from 1979. The Summer Language School had an enrollment of 88, and 348 were 
present for the Institute of Theology. For the second consecutive summer Dr. Willard 
and the staff of Speer Library held a Library School of Theology that was attended 
by 50 professional librarians. A grant from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund helped 
underwrite expenses for this program, and again it received high marks from those 
in attendance. Two Doctor of Ministry Workshops were held, each three weeks in 
length, and the campus was host to the Executive Committee of the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches during the last week of July and the first week of August. 
And later on in August we were host to a Moderator’s Conference of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 





While all of these activities were in progress, Hodge Hall was undergoing a complete 
renovation, Miller Chapel was being reroofed and the organ inside was being revoiced 
and completed with the addition of new pipes, and Speer Library was undergoing 
extensive readjustments in its heating and air-conditioning systems as well as other 
alterations and additions. That all this was completed on schedule and within the 
budget that had been set is a tribute to the ability, tenacity, and dedication of the 
Business Manager, William E. Lawder. It is a joy to pay tribute to him at this time 
for his remarkable contribution to this institution and its management. 


The autumn term is now in its fourth week, and 871 students are enrolled. Of this 
total, 524 are in a Master of Divinity program of study. The Opening Address was 
given by Dr. Richard S. Armstrong, who was installed in the new Ralph B. and Helen 
S. Ashenfelter Chair of Ministry and Evangelism. We have also welcomed to the fac- 
ulty Dr. Sang H. Lee in Theology and Mr. Bennie C. Ollenburger in Old Testament. 
On October 1 Dr. Daniel C. Thomas began his tenure as Secretary of the Seminary. 


With abiding gratitude for your strong support and for all that this means to the 
mission of Princeton Seminary in the service of Christ throughout the world, and 
with the hope that you will get back to the campus as often as possible, I am 


Faithfully yours, 


ok gen 


James I. McCord 
President 
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with the Fall Faculty Conference 








Taking a break between sessions are (L. to R.) 
Dr. J. J. McB. Roberts, William Henry Green 
Professor of Old Testament Literature, and 
newly-appointed Instructor in Old Testament 
Bennie Ollenburger. 


Another year began 














Keynote speaker, Dr. Leon Pacala, Executive 
Director of the Association of Theological 
Schools, former Dean of Bucknell University 
and former President of Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School-Bexley Hall-Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, addressed the topic, ““Theo- 
logical Education in the 80’s: Problems and 
Issues.”’ 


(L. to R.) Dr. Richard S. Armstrong, Ralph B. 
and Helen S. Ashenfelter Professor of Ministry 
and Evangelism, Dr. Pacala and Dr. Charles C. 
West, Stephen Colwell Professor of Christian 
Ethics, and Academic Dean. 





In absorbing discussion are (L. to R.) Dr. 
Daniel L. Migliore, Arthur M. Adams Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology and Dr. Paul 
W. Meyer, Helen H. P. Manson Professor of 
New Testament Literature and Exegesis. 






)rientation began with a sermon, “Public 
Jorship and Private Devotion,” by the 
teverend Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland, Minister, 
‘ifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
‘ork City, and a member of the Semi- 

ary Board of Trustees. 
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Dr. Charles C. West, Academic Dean, spoke to 
the entering students on “The Place of Study 
at Princeton Seminary.” 


Dr. David L. Crawford, Director of Student Re- 
lations, who was in charge of Orientation, 
chatted with Dr. Kirkland and an entering Junior. 





| 


| Students met with faculty advisors. 





Lois Gehr Livezey, Instructor in Christian 
Social Ethics, listens to a Junior make a point. 





| Moderator of Student Government James H. 
Logan, Jr., M.Div. Senior, led one of the early- 
morning Chapels. 





Bringing education to Alaska 





by Story Moorefield 


Story Moorefield is on the staff of OE’s 
Office of Public Affairs. The research for 
this article was done by the late Herman 
R. Allen, who was, at the time of his 
death in June 1979, director of the 
Editorial Services Division and as such, 
supervisor of the American Education 
staff. 

This article has been excerpted from 
one that was published in the December 
1979 issue of American Education. Jt 
tells the story of one of Princeton Semi- 
nary’s 19th century alumni, Sheldon 
Jackson. 


Brought over from Siberia in 1891, the 
16 animals at the Teller Station were the 
first domesticated reindeer in North 
America. Through them and later imports, 
the breed was established in Alaska. 

The native caribou, distant cousins of 
the reindeer, had been hunted by Alaskan 
natives but never domesticated. The small- 
er, Siberian reindeer were relatively easy 
to train as sled and pack animals. They 
also provided milk, hides, and meat. 

The hardy, fleet-footed animals had a 
remarkable career in service to Alaska. 
They provided the locomotion for a 
unique communications system—the Rein- 
deer Postal Service—which carried the 
mail between Yukon River settlements, 
beating dog teams for speed and endur- 
ance every time. 

The herds went on rescue missions. In 
1898, some 500 animals were borrowed 
by the U.S. Revenue Service and driven a 
thousand miles across the Brooks Range 
and North Slope tundra to provide food 
for a hundred whalers whose ships had 
been icebound for months at Point 
Barrow. 

Most important, the reindeer had a 
vital role in an astonishing chapter in 
U.S. history: the introduction of the 
American system of education to Alaska. 

Perhaps the most exceptional thing 
about the reindeer was their keeper. For 
decades the herds were imported, owned, 
and managed not by the Department of 
the Interior’s fish and wildlife experts or 
even its land management people but by a 
tiny unit created in 1867 with the limited 
mandate of collecting data on the condi- 
tion of American education. This was 
Interior's Bureau of Education, destined 
nearly a century later to become HEW’s 
Office of Education. Starting in the early 
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1890s with 1,200 imported reindeer, the 
Bureau by 1930 owned 600,000 head. 

The Bureau was led into this unlikely 
husbandry by asmall band of determined, 
sometimes desperate, American mission- 
aries. Compelled by a variety of religious 
faiths, they were almost alone in their 
commitment to bring some meager bene- 
fits of U.S. citizenship to the people 
living in what was then regarded as a nearly 
uninhabitable wasteland. 

Mostly Protestant and Catholic 
missionaries, these courageous men and 
women were part of a makeshift alliance, 
forged out of necessity between the 
Bureau of Education and a dozen Christian 
denominations. The alliance was aided 
time and again by a ship that never gave 
up—the Revenue Service cutter Bear. 

Few history books recount the adven- 
tures of these dedicated people: Amanda 
McFarland, a missionary’s widow, who 
willingly became the first white woman 
working alone in Alaska as director of a 
mission school at Fort Wrangell; Mike 
Healy, the Bear’s captain, who battled 
icy seas to ferry the reindeer from Siberia; 
and two Commissioners of Education 
—John Eaton and William T. Harris—who 
bent bureaucratic rules and regulations in 
Washington to ease the awesome burdens 
on those assigned to work in the frozen 
northland. And many others risked health 
and even life to serve in Alaska. 


The central character was Sheldon 
Jackson (1858B), a wiry Presbyterian 
missionary who recognized Alaska’s criti- 
cal need for help before anyone else, who 
led and inspired his fellow missionaries, 
who cajoled Congress and the public to 
acknowledge that Alaska was really up 
there, and who became the Bureau’s first 
official representative—United States Gen- 
eral Agent for Education in Alaska. 

The United States bought Alaska from 
Russia in 1867, then largely forgot about 
it for 45 years, granting territorial status 
only in 1912. Congress paid little atten- 
tion to the “great white land,” as the 
Aleuts called it, because the public was 
opposed to what it considered to be 
throwing good money after bad. Secretary 
of State William Seward had talked 
Congress into authorizing the $7.2 million 
purchase. But the American press called 
the new U.S. possession “an ice house, 
frozen desert, a sucked orange’’—the last 
apparently a reference to Russian exploi- 
tation. 


In one of history’s most inaccurate — 
predictions, a House Foreign Relations © 
Committee report concluded shortly afte 
the purchase that Alaska had “no capacity 
as an agricultural country, no value asa_ |, 








poor quality and growing upon inacces- ;j 
sible mountains, its fur trade of insignifi- 
cant value, and its fisheries of doubtful 
value.” 

Alaskans therefore were left to theif 
own devices, living and working under q 
harshest circumstances. 

The “great white land” was 586 000 | 
square miles of ice, snow, and bone- 
breaking cold in winter, a miasma of heat} 
rain, swamps, and mosquitoes in summer, | 
Small towns hugged the coastline be- 
cause the sea furnished the whales, walrus.) 
and seals which provided everything from 
meat and heating oil to canoe coverings, « 
fur coats, and needles and thread. The , 
physical barriers to the exploration andj 
settlement of the vast interior eee the. 
heartiest men. ) 

In an 1887 report to Washington, 
Jackson observed that casual visitors to» 
Sitka, the old Russian capital in the 
temperate southeast, simply had no 
idea of the problems posed by Alaska’s . 
size and topography. “The great main- | 
land of Alaska,” he wrote, “‘with its 
smoking volcanoes, mammoth hot springs} 
biggest mountains, largest glaciers, grand-} 
est rivers, wildest scenery, teeming anima} 
life, and strangest natural phenomena, 
unvisited and unseen, stretches two 
thousand miles beyond them.” 

The mainland lacked roads or rail- 
roads. Except for an occasional whaling 
ship or revenue cutter, Alaska had no 
reliable communications with the outside. 
world. Shipping to northern ports was 
closed by ice nine months of the year. | 
There were no hospitals or other social _ 
services, no agriculture, and no manu- 
facturing. 

The Army had been responsible for 
law and order from 1867 to 1877, the | 
Navy from 1879 to 1884. In the two 
intervening years, customs officials were: 
the only government presence. 

Incredibly, throughout this early perio 
the vast northern wilderness had no 
civilian government, laws, or courts. It 
had no power to tax residents, sell land, | 
incorporate towns, or provide police , 
protection. 


———— ——— 
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To further complicate things, gold was 
sscovered near Juneau in 1880. By 1897, 
1e gold strike in the Klondike, just across 

~jae Canadian border, brought thousands 
' \f prospectors to Alaska from all parts of 
li ye U.S., most of them with limited funds 
“ad provisions. They added to already 
“lsvere strains on food supplies and hous- 
‘i/yg. Many quickly became destitute and 
‘/-ole to survive, increasing lawlessness in a 
“ind that had no legal way to cope with it. 
' With conditions in Alaska approaching 
l narchy, Congress, in the Organic Act of 
+884, directed the Secretary of the 
““aterior to establish a school system there 
nd to educate children “‘regardless of 
ace.” The Secretary delegated the 
esponsibility to the Bureau of Education. 

The Organic Act did give Alaska its 

“irst civilian government—an appointed 
‘overnor, a judge, a marshal—and placed 
‘"t under the laws of the Oregon Territory, 
n unworkable arrangement as it turned 

(yut. Oregon law just didn’t fit Alaska’s 

‘,emoteness, enormous distance, and small 
‘opulation. The great white land for all 
| 





»ractical purposes remained a legal and 
-conomic no man’s land. 

The Bureau of Education searched for 
| way to establish a school system. The 
3ureau had never run a school anywhere, 

nuch less in a place 5,000 miles and 
many weeks from Washington by trans- 
‘continental railroad and steamer from 
Seattle. It turned to Sheldon Jackson, 
already in Alaska and known as a man 
-who could accomplish anything to which 
“he set his mind to. . 

As a youth, Jackson had been an un- 
likely candidate to end up a hero. Short 
and frail, he was born into comfortable 
circumstances and was raised in upper 
New York State. He graduated from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1858. 
After ordination as a Presbyterian minis- 
‘ter, he requested foreign mission service 
in South America but was turned down 
because of recent illness. Instead, he was 
‘sent west as a missionary. 

_ Assigned to the Rocky Mountain re- 
‘gion, Jackson traveled 29,000 miles in a 
‘single year—often riding shotgun on 

| stagecoaches through hostile Indian coun- 
try—and founded 22 churches for white 
‘settlers who followed the railroad across 
the prairies. He also established mission 
‘schools for Indian children in the South- 
west. 

Jackson long had been interested in 
building mission schools in Alaska, but 
_ the Home Mission Board couldn’t see its 
_ Way clear to provide the funds for this 
difficult and costly enterprise. 


’ 





The Reverend Sheldon Jackson 


Then a young private stationed at 
Fort Wrangell wrote a poignant letter to 
his commanding officer just before the 
Army left Alaska in 1877. 

“Since the advent of the traders and 
miners among (the natives),” he wrote, 
“lewdness and debauchery have held 
high carnival, and the decimation of their 
numbers is the result. If a school and 
mission were established at Wrangell there 
would, no doubt, be an Indian population 
of 1,000 souls located within reach of its 
benefits.” 

The letter came to Jackson’s attention. 
He had it published in the Chicago Tribune 
and church magazines, a practice he 
would later repeat many times to solicit 
public donations and federal aid for 
Alaska. Unknown to his superiors, he 
decided to go to Fort Wrangell and estab- 
lish the mission school himself. 

Visiting Portland, Oregon, Jackson 
met with Amanda McFarland, an old 
friend whose husband had worked with 
him in the Indian mission schools in the 
Southwest. Now widowed, she read the 
young private’s letter and immediately 
offered to help establish and to run the 
Fort Wrangell school. So in 1877, with- 
out authority or financial support from 
the Home Mission Board, Jackson and 
Mrs. McFarland set sail for Alaska, con- 
fident they could raise the necessary 
funds by public subscription, which in 
time they did. 


Jackson did what he could to help 
Mrs. McFarland get settled at Fort 
Wrangell, then returned to the States, 
where he found the Home Mission Board 
appalled by his recent actions. “What!” 
board members cried. “You have left Mrs. 
McFarland, a cultivated Presbyterian lady, 
up there alone in the cold, on the edge of 
winter?” 

“T did,’ Jackson evenly replied, “‘with- 
out books, schoolhouse, helpers, money, 
or friends.” 

That first winter Mrs. McFarland was 
doctor, nurse, undertaker, preacher, and 
teacher, ministering to the native popula- 
tion in any way she was needed. When 
the Army left, she also became Fort 
Wrangell’s de facto mayor and general 
administrator. Within a few years she not 
only had a school but, with Jackson’s 
help, also a home for girls. Jackson had 
gauged the lady correctly. Her mettle was 
tempered steel. 

Although the Russians had operated 
schools in Sitka and the Aleutians, and 
some Russian Orthodox missionaries were 
still in the area, the Presbyterian school at 
Fort Wrangell became the first U.S. 
mission school in Alaska. Recognizing 
what Jackson and Mrs. McFarland had 
accomplished on a shoestring, the Home 
Mission Board agreed to support the Fort 
Wrangell school. It also authorized 
Jackson to build and staff schools in 
other settlements. Gradually, other de- 
nominations followed his example, estab- 
lishing orphanages and industrial training 
centers along with schools. 

No crisis that Alaska could impose 
seemed to stop Jackson, once considered 
too frail for hazardous duty. He was in 
Washington in 1882 making one of his 
many funding appeals to Congress when 
word came that his Sitka mission school 
had burned to the ground. Rushing back 
to Sitka, he found the region lacking in 
building timber. Undaunted, he located 
an abandoned salmon cannery upriver, 
hired natives to dismantle the wooden 
structure, and had the boards floated 
downstream to a new school site. Once 
the school was finished, he returned to 
his interrupted mission in Washington. 
Today the school he rebuilt with cannery 
lumber is Sheldon Jackson College. 

Such was the man selected by Com- 
missioner of Education John Eaton in 
1885 to establish Alaska’s public school 
system as authorized by the Organic Act. 
Congress for this purpose had appropri- 
ated only $25,000. 
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At Jackson’s urging, Commissioner 
Eaton chose the only logical course by 
offering limited funds to existing mission 
schools to educate native children until a 
system of public schools could be built 
and staffed. 

Issues concerning the separation of 
church and state—a fundamental American 
principle—apparently did not come up. 
Both Eaton and Congress recognized 
Alaska’s situation and needs to be unique. 
Mission schools already existed. The pre- 
vailing principle in this remote land was 
the duty to provide education for chil- 
dren with whatever resources that could be 
mustered. 

By 1887 the tender roots of a school 
system had been put down in the Pan- 
handle—the most accessible and popu- 
lated region along the southeastern coast. 
A few schools were public, fully funded 
by the Bureau. Most were operated, with 
some Bureau support, by Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Methodist, Moravian, Pres- 
byterian, Society of Friends, Baptist, 
Congregationalist, and other churches. 

Yet even as they struggled to expand 
the school system, Jackson and his 
colleagues faced a crisis far graver than 
providing education. Their paramount 
concern became the survival of the native 
population. 

Food was in short supply. U.S. com- 
merical fleets had taken countless whales, 
walrus, and seals from Alaskan waters for 
many decades. By 1890 the herds were all 
but destroyed, depriving natives of their 
major source of food and clothing. 

Eskimos in the barren north were es- 
pecially hard hit. Nuwuk, once a village 
of a thousand, had dwindled to less than 
a hundred. Only three families remained 
of the hundreds living early in the century 
along the Shishmarek Inlet. Port Franklin, 
once a sizable community, was now only 
a name on a map. 

Francis Barnum, a Catholic missionary, 
told Washington in 1896: “Last year our 
people were reduced to a state bordering 
on actual starvation. They were forced to 
eat their boots, and many had to strip the 
sealskin covering from their canoes and 
use it for food. We shared our small 
stores of provisions, but we could help 
only a few of the most destitute.” 

Another missionary watched in dis- 
may as children searched the frozen 
tundra for small mounds of edible roots 
collected by field mice. What they found 
was quickly eaten. Some villagers ate 
their dogs. 
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Jackson, as usual, found a solution. 

Since his appointment as General 
Agent for Education, Jackson had relied 
on the revenue cutter Bear for transporta- 
tion between outposts he visited regularly 
to build and service mission schools. 

The Bear and its sister ships had been 
the only evidence of U.S. authority, 
justice, and compassion in most of Alaska 
since its 1867 purchase. The real job of 
the Revenue Service was to enforce the 
only laws Alaska had—against whiskey 
smugglers and, belatedly, against poachers 
of seals and other endangered species. 
The ships did much more. They brought 
food supplies, when they could get them, 
to native villages in greatest need. The 
crews cared for the sick and injured. They 
rescued hundreds of shipwrecked sailors. 
They were counselors and friends to all. 
And they believed wholeheartedly in the 
work the missionaries were doing to im- 
prove native living conditions. 

Jackson was on especially good terms 
with Michael Healy, the Bear’s skipper. 
Both men recognized and respected 
mutual courage and dedication to duty. 

By chance, the General Agent was 
aboard the Bear in 1890 when it called at 
several native villages on the Siberian side 
of the Bering Strait. Remembering the 
emaciated people he had just left in 
Alaska, he was amazed to find the 
Siberians tall, strong, and well-nourished. 
Their domesticated reindeer herds, he 
learned, made the difference. 
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The Reverend Sheldon Jackson landing the first 
reindeer at Port Clarence on July 4, 1892 


Captain Healy explained the reindeet’s | 
versatility: “They are the cattle of the | 
far north, surviving where no cattle could, 
foraging for moss that grows plentifully | 
on the tundra. Every part is used—flesh | 
for food, skin for clothing and shelter, 
horns for glue, hair for bedding, and 
sinews for thread. They are beasts of 
burden and a means of transportation.” 

Standing by the ship’s rail in an iso- | 
lated Siberian cove, the captain and the | 
missionary made a decision that was to 
contribute immeasurably to the future | 
well-being of Alaska’s natives. Siberian — 
reindeer, they agreed, should be pur- 
chased and the breed established in 
Alaska. 

There were two problems. Captain ~ 
Healy pointed out that Eskimos and 
other Alaskans were hunters, not herders. 
Jackson said, “They can be taught.” 
There was no money to buy the animals. 
Jackson said, “It can be found.” 

The next spring Jackson appealed once 
more to Congress, this time for authority 
and funds to buy a few reindeer to see if 
they could make it in Alaska. When Con- 
gress adjourned without taking action, 
Jackson launched a newspaper campaign | 
for public donations. He immediately _ 
raised $2,000, returned on the Bear to. 
Siberia, purchased 16 reindeer, and | 
landed them on the Seward Peninsula. | 
There he built the Teller Reindeer Station, 
naming it for Senator Henry M. Teller 
who had been a strong, if unsuccessful, 
advocate in Congress for the reindeer 
experiment. 


| 
| 
| 
. 








The following year Jackson made five 
trips across the Bering Strait to buy more 
reindeer. The year after that Congress 
provided funds to support the enterprise, 
and the Bureau of Education was in the 
reindeer business, responsible for the 
Teller Station and others as they were 
built in northern and western Alaska. 
Even as reindeer were imported to 
ward off starvation, Jackson saw their 
potential as a resource that could provide 
jobs and income for native herders and 
“managers. But first, he knew, natives 
whose forebears had been hunters since 
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The Reverend Sheldon Jackson in Eskimo garb 


prehistory had to be taught to care for 
the animals—to shelter them in blizzards, 
nurse the sick, milk ewes, and protect 
newborn fawns. Only skilled herders 
could provide such instruction. 

When a few Siberian herders were tried 
but failed to adapt to American ways, 
Jackson looked for a solution half a 
world away. 

In his 1893 annual report, the General 
Agent told the Bureau what he had done, 
‘“‘When the herd at Port Clarence had safe- 
ly passed its first winter,” he explained, 
“I set about securing herders from 






Lapland.” He pointed out that Lapps 
were known as the world’s best reindeer 
herders. 

As usual, he had no funds for this cost- 
ly undertaking. Once again, he raised 
money from private citizens throughout 
the United States. William Kjellmann, 
then the Teller Reindeer Station super- 
intendent, was dispatched to Hammerfest, 
Norway, 300 miles north of the Arctic 
Circle. 

Jackson described Kjellmann’s danger- 
ous expedition. “‘In the face of an arctic 
winter and raging snowstorms, the 
mercury 39 below zero, he pushed back 
into the mountains with reindeer and sled 
to the center of the Finmarken district 
where he persuaded seven Lapp families, 
with much reluctance, to move to Alaska.” 
With obvious satisfaction, Jackson added 
that these families constituted “the first 
colony of Lapps ever to set foot on the 
North American continent.” 

The Lapps quickly put down roots in 
their new homeland and proved to be 
excellent teachers. 

In 1896, about the time Father 
Barnum’s tragic message about natives 
having to eat their boots reached Washing- 
ton, William Harris, Commissioner of 
Education, sent a circular letter to all 
churches with missions in Alaska. He, 
too, was looking ahead. 

“T propose to loan to the mission 
stations,” he wrote, “‘small herds of 
reindeer as an adjunct to their school 
work. It is as important to teach natives 
how to earn an independent support—how 
to connect themselves with our indus- 
trial civilization—as it is to give them 
book instruction; the two go hand in 
hand.” 

Harris also promised each mission a 
Lapp instructor, and the missions readily 
agreed. Thus, the makeshift alliance be- 
tween Bureau and missions, created to 
promote education, was extended to 
include animal husbandry. 

Jackson retired from his Alaskan 
work in 1902. Then 68 years old, he had 
spent a quarter century building schools, 
recruiting teachers, importing reindeer 
and Lapp herders, and soliciting funds to 
bring civilization to America’s last frontier. 
He died seven years later. 


Photographs published through the courtesy of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society 





Faculty activities 





Dr. Diogenes Allen 


DIOGENES ALLEN, Professor of Philos- 
ophy, who was one of two featured 
speakers in the Justin Robert Couillard 
Memorial Lectures in Doctrinal Theology 
at Moravian College in Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, last year, conducted a seminar 
there this fall. Entitled ““A Theology of 
Suffering,” the one-day seminar consisted 
of two lectures with dialogue. His lectures 
were “Suffering at the Hands of Nature— 
with Special Reference to Simone Weil,” 
and “‘Suffering Caused by Human Cruelty 
—with Special Reference to Julia de 
Beausobre.”” Dr. Allen is a Visiting 
Lecturer at Notre Dame University this 
semester. 





Dr. Bernhard W. Anderson 
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J. CHRISTIAAN BEKER, Professor of 
Biblical Theology, took part in a one-day 
conference at Kean College, Union, New 
Jersey, which addressed “‘Man’s Treatment 
of Man: The Judeo-Christian Ethic and 
the Eastern Religions” last September. He 
was part of a panel discussing ““The Judeo- 
Christian Ethic in Today’s World.” 





Dr. J. Christiaan Beker 


ARLO D. DUBA, Director of Admissions, 
Director of the Chapel Program, and Lec- 
turer in Liturgics, has finished the musical 
settings for nearly a dozen Psalms. The 
first three of these settings are published 
in the fall issue of Reformed Liturgy and 
Music. Dr. Duba majored in theology and 
music at the University of Dubuque. He 
spent eight years on the staff of the West- 
minster Choir College. At the UPCUSA 
General Assembly in Detroit last spring 
James L. Rice, brother of Moderator 
Howard Rice, sang Psalm 104 with the 
setting by Dr. Duba at the Opening Com- 
munion service. 


The Society of Biblical Literature is 
observing its 100th anniversary this 
year. BERNHARD W. ANDERSON, 
Professor of Old Testament Theology, 
is the current president of the Society. 








aha 


Dr. Doris Donnelly 





The Via Veritatis Medal, which is pre- 
sented to a Catholic woman who ex- 
emplifies Catholic womanhood and cul- | 
ture at its best and who has made signifi- | 
cant contributions to society, was award- ' 
ed to DORIS DONNELLY, Visiting Lec- | 
turer in Theology and Christian Educa- }; 
tion, by the College of Our Lady of the |; 
Elms in Chicopee, Massachusetts, on 
November 2. The presentation took place | 
when the senior class was invested with 
cap and gown, the fiftieth capping cere- 
mony at the Catholic liberal arts college 
for women. 
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Dr. Arlo D. Duba 


Seereererriinn 
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| Mr. James H. Litton 


JAMES H. LITTON, C. F. Seabrook 

Director of Music, took Princeton’s 

Trinity Church Choir of men, boys and 

 3zirls on tour in Europe last summer. They 

-3ang in 14 cathedrals in England and on 
‘the continent. 
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Dr. Donald Macleod 


Professor of Preaching and Worship 
DONALD MACLEOD’s book, “Presby- 
terian Worship: Its Meaning and Method,” 
will be re-released in an updated edition 
in January. 


] 
f 
, 
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Dr. John M. Mulder 


JOHN M. MULDER, Associate Professor 
of American Church History, has just 
been named the recipient of the Francis 
Makemie Award for 1978 for his book, 
‘Woodrow Wilson: The Years of Prepara- 
tion.’ This was deemed the best book 
published in 1978 on the subject of 
Southern Presbyterianism. 


KATHARINE SAKENFELD, Associate 
Professor of Old Testament, was a Lec- 
turer at George Washington University’s 
Scripture Institute in June. 





Dr. J. Randall Nichols 


J. RANDALL NICHOLS, Director of the 
Doctor of Ministry Program and Lecturer 
in Theology and Communication, has 
“Building the Word” published this year 
by Harper and Row. Concerned with the 
dynamics of communication and preach- 
ing, the book is helpful both for those be- 
ginning to preach and for experienced 
preachers who seek a new approach to 
homiletics. 





Dr. Katharine Doob Sakenfeld 
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Inter-generational action 


“The ripple effects from this weekend 
are being felt around the country.” The 
Reverend William Pindar, pastor of Old 
Pine Street Church in Philadelphia, was 
speaking of the Festival of Ages weekend 
at Old Pine last April. 

Dale Irvin, M.Div. senior, was doing his 
Field Education in the Teaching Church 
program under Mr. Pindar’s supervision at 
Old Pine Street Church. His area of in- 
vestigation was adult education and 
awareness. He recalls an introductory 
get-together over Sunday brunch with 
several people from Old Pine. Also sit- 
ting in was Maggie Kuhn, founder of the 
Gray Panthers. ‘We were talking about 
what our various interests are in terms of 
working for advocacy on behalf of older 
people and the conversation turned to the 
need for looking at how the ages could 
be brought together.” From this conver- 
sation grew the idea for the inter-genera- 
tional weekend, to which Dale was 
assigned as part of his Field Education. 





Dale Irvin 


In the planning stages, he talked to 
many people and heard again and again, 
“We used to live like that. We used to live 
with my grandparents but we don’t live 
like that any more.” Realizing that the 
traditional family structure which nur- 
tured many of us is no longer available 
because most of us don’t live close 
enough to our biological families, the 
committee decided to look at new ways 
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to bring the generations back under the 
same roof and in communities, in effect 
to recreate extended families and new 
communities. 

The planning took about six weeks. 
Faculty members from Drexel University 
were pulled in. Also involved were several 
pastors, several Gray Panther people and 
three other Seminary students whose 
interests and background fit into the 
concept. The committee settled on a 
program that covered a three-day week- 
end. On Friday a conference format was 
used with people in professional capaci- 
ties who make or carry out programs. 
Saturday was a community awareness 
day. Sunday’s highlight was the religious 
service. 

One hundred and eighty people came 
on Friday for the three workshop areas— 
living environments, arts and recreation, 
and education. 


Representatives of the Boston Shared 
Living Project, a four-story inter-genera- 
tional cooperative household started by 
Back Bay Concerns with Aging and the 
Gray Panthers of Boston, discussed how 
15 people of different generations (six 
over 65 and nine ranging from 22 into 
the 40s) shared space. In the afternoon 
architects involved in looking at how 
people relate to space in terms of ages 
together under one roof held a work- 
shop. The lunchtime speaker was Ebba 
Heirta from Ann Arbor, Michigan, who 
developed the idea of “edible” environ- 
ments. Inter-generational education fea- 
tured a workshop on the graying of the 
college campus. And a 70-year-old 
woman from Philadelphia told her 
story—how she had attended a school 
for all ages and had earned her high 
school diploma last year. Under the arts 
and recreation umbrella were workshops 
in new games, in new kinds of recreation, 
cooperative rather than competitive, and 
in oral histories. 

On Saturday more than a dozen dif- 
ferent community groups took booth 
space for exhibits and information or 
gave demonstrations in such things as 
dance therapy, aerobic dancing, story 
telling, and clowning. People were there 
from such groups as Northwest Inter- 
faith Movement, The Cultural Affairs 
Council of Philadelphia, the Presbytery 
Educational Resource Center, Mother 
Bethel A.M.E. Church, the Metropolitan 





Christian Council, Society Hill ae 
and CARIE (Coalition for the Rights of — 
The program finished on Sunday with | 
a worship service in the afternoon with | 
the Honorable William H. Gray, Congress. 
man from Philadelphia and a Baptist 
minister, as the key speaker. Two dif- 
ferent choirs sang—the Anna Crusis 
Choir of young women and a more tra- 
ditional choir, the Philadelphia Heritage 
Singers. These two, heard one after the _ 
other, represented two different genera- _ 
tions of music and, brought together, — 
created a new experience. | 
In addition to Dale Irvin, the Seminary | 
students who took part in the weekend — 
were Anne Egan, an M.Div. junior, who 
was formerly a case work supervisor with | 


the Infirm Elderly). 





Anne Egan 


the Red Cross; Bertha Van Der Bent- 
Hamel, an M.Div. junior, who has worked 
as a nurse with a hospice group, and Mats | 
Hansson, a Th.M. candidate from Sweden, 
where he is a pastor. His wife Inga and 
their four-months-old son also partici- 
pated. Mr. Pindar, speaking of their con- 
tributions, said, “Without the help, 
dedication and skill of the Seminary 
students and their related network, the 
success of this event would have been 
diminished greatly.” 






Berti Van Der Bent-Hamel 


| “Most interesting to me,” said Dale, 
‘was the level of reception, the people 
vho came to look at ideas. There were a 
ot of people who are in social work— 

»eople who run senior centers, day care 


ocial workers. There was interest, for 
*xample, in how a senior food program, 
i nutrition center, was started next toa 
jay care center.” 

A group from a Lutheran Church had 
a day care center and a senior high rise 
across from the church. The people from 
the high rise apartments teach art, 
2nvironmental education, handicrafts to 


after several years, almost adopted this 
day care center; they have come to know 
all the children. On the occasion of the 
Festival they got vans and came together 
as a group, about 50 of them, the child- 
ren, the children’s parents and the older 
people, who have become surrogate 

) grandparents. It is not the traditional 
way, but it is rebuilding the contact 

_ between generations. 


‘enters, church programs—a lot of Catholic 


the pre-schoolers at the center. They have 





There have been several exciting re- 
sults from this Festival of Ages. An elder 
of the Old Pine Street Church, who took 
part in the planning, has been awarded a 
grant from the Environmental Protection 
Agency to do an inter-generational en- 
vironmental education program, drawing 
upon the lived experiences and memories 
of older people to teach children environ- 
mental awareness without using the 
customary technical kinds of material. 
This informal education program will 
work through churches, synagogues and 
schools. It is envisioned as a national pro- 
gram to be set up in five cities, duplicating 

















































Mats Hansson 


The Reverend William Pindar with one of his Saturdays for Seniors regulars 
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some of the experiences at the Festival, 
bringing people together for a weekend 
training seminar. These people will then 
become trainers or volunteers in their 
own communities. This program will use 
primarily retired professionals who will 
receive a stipend for training others. The 
Senior Environmental Education Pro- 
gram functions in a manner similar to 
ACTION or VISTA. 

Another result of the weekend is plan- 
ning for a national inter-generational 
house sharing resource center. In Boston, 
San Jose, Seattle and Syracuse there 
already exist such resource centers, where 
a person may learn about someone who is 
looking for a home. The underlying idea 
is to place the overhoused in communica- 
tion with the underhoused. 

Two clergy, knowledgeable about the 
Shared Living Project in Boston, are 
coming to Philadelphia to work on the 
national resource center. They want to 
find people who can be resources, who 
can provide such information as how to 
deal with zoning problems, for example. 
These resource people would then be con- 
sultants for the rest of the country. 

Dale Irvin, along with Maggie Kuhn, 
testified before the House Select Com- 
mittee on Aging on the subject of new 
families of choice. That Committee’s 
Sub-Committee on Housing held hearings 
this summer specifically on inter-genera- 
tional living. 

Congresswoman Pat Schroeder, who 
participated in Old Pine Street Church’s 
weekend, is sponsoring a similar weekend 
festival in her home district, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Another three days, this time at 
Princeton Seminary, will be given to a 
Symposium on Aging, December 3, 4, and 
5. Coordinating will be Anne Egan, who 
is working to have representation from 
education, the ministry, social work, the 
Seminary and the older citizenry. Maggie 
Kuhn will be the keynote speaker. 

The seminarians who have worked 
with the Old Pine Street Church project 
really believe that “older people are the 
embodiment of our history. They are 
survivors. That’s the key. They embody 
the wisdom and that’s important. Our 
basic suspicion is that the distrust be- 
tween generations is bred through the 
isolation; it is not a natural thing. It 
has been fostered.” 

With time and effort the inter-genera- 
tional movement can do much to end 
whatever mistrust exists between genera- 
tions and bring people of all ages together 
again in productive dialogue. 
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The Secretary 
of the Seminary 


Of particular interest to alumni/ae is the 
appointment of the Reverend Dr. Daniel 
C. Thomas as Secretary of the Seminary 
and Alumni Secretary. 

A member of the Class of 1944, Dr. 
Thomas was born the son of missionaries 
on Hainan Island in South China. Among 
his many memories of his childhood in 
China is one of being attacked by river 
bandits. A very frightening night was 
spent in a rice field, while all the family 
belongings were carried away. 

He also remembers when he and a 
group of missionary children staged a 
sit-down strike on the gangplank of a 
ship on which they had booked passage 
to Canton. The ship’s captain wanted to 
set sail leaving their luggage behind. The 
luggage went along. 

Dr. Thomas finished his high school 
education in the United States and 
matriculated at Park College in Parkville, 
Missouri, where he earned his Bachelor’s 
degree and met Lois A. Powers, the 
woman who was to become his wife. He 
earned Master’s degrees from Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and 
Columbia University. After receiving his 
Th.B. from Princeton Seminary, he was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Kansas 
City. He holds an honorary L.H.D. from 
Park College. 

His ministry began with eighteen 
months as a Navy Chaplain, followed by 
two years as Assistant Minister at the 
North Avenue Church in New Rochelle, 
New York, where he was then called to 
be pastor. Since that time he has served 
congregations in Binghamton, New York, 
and Allentown, Pennsylvania. For the 
past nine years he has been pastor of the 
Webster Groves Presbyterian Church, 
Webster Groves, Missouri. All four 
churches he served had more than 1,200 
members. 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas have four chil- 
dren. Their oldest son, Dale is a lawyer 
who graduated from both Yale Divinity 
School and Yale Law School; Daniel, Jr., 
and Mark are both Princeton Seminary 
graduates and are assistant pastors in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio respectively; their 
daughter, Marcia, who was a teacher for 
nine years, is an entering Junior in the 
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The Reverend Dr. Daniel H. Thomas 


Master of Divinity program at Princeton 
Seminary this autumn. 

A strong believer in continuing educa- 
tion, Dr. Thomas is also concerned about 
the needs of young pastors who have 
been in the field for three, four or five 
years. He recognizes that for many this 
may be acritical period and that, perhaps, 
the Seminary can do something in a very 
special way for them. 
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is not unusual, when staff people leave 
e Seminary at 4:30, to turn on the car 
adio and hear Hugh Matlack, M.Div. 


i enior, on the local Princeton station. He 


the “fireman” who subs for an announc- 
r on vacation, on an assignment or one 
ho is out ill. Hugh quips, does commer- 
ials and makes announcements as 
moothly as any of the regular broad- 
asters. What he is doing, in the jargon of 
e financial aid office, is “‘adding to his 
elf-help package by work outside the 
eminary.” Seminarians work as guards, 
ospital orderlies, chauffeurs, telephone 
perators, music teachers, house sitters, 
d sales persons in local stores to make 
p the more than one-third of the ap- 
roximately $5,500 charges for a year’s 
ducation. The self-help package in- 
cludes summer earnings, on-campus jobs 
and/or off-campus work. 

A student’s need for financial aid is 
computed by subtracting all resources 
from the expenses. Through grants and 
loans the Seminary is prepared to help 
with up to 80 percent of this remainder. 

The normal pattern is that, with 
acceptance for admission, if the student 
needs financial help (and more than 70 
percent do), he/she files a financial aid 
application. This is reviewed initially by 
Alexander T. Getty, Director of Student 
Financial Aid, Administrative Services 
and Government Programs. He makes a 
rough determination of the maximum 
need and corresponds with the student 
to indicate what might be the maximum 
amount of grant assistance the Seminary 
can provide, along with explaining how 
the Field Education program acts as a 
cornerstone of financial resources. As 


_ time passes and more facts become set— 
outside assistance, including spouse’s 


earnings—things fall into place and the 
picture becomes more precise in terms of 
the student’s needs. 

“It’s important to note that we don’t 


_ finalize things in any sense of a deadline,” 


Mr. Getty points out. ““We work on a roll- 
ing basis and as needs change, aid packages 


_ change. It’s more or less an open door 


policy in regard to the students.” 
Field Education, which is a part of the 
academic requirements for graduation, 


How financial 
aid happens 





Mr. Getty interviewing Kathleen Willms, 
M.Div. Senior 


provides a base from which students can 
make self-help contributions. In 1979-80 
there were roughly 300 positions within 
an approximate 50-mile radius. Students 
will be paid this year at the rate of $45 
for one day a week of work at the church, 
hospital, home for the aged or other in- 
stitution. Much more time, of course, is 
spent thinking about the assignment, 
planning and often making arrangements, 
when taking a high school group on a 
retreat, for example. 

Mr. Getty noted that in 1978-79 the 
Seminary expended $134,000 in salaries 
for the more than 200 on-campus jobs 
for students. They are paid the minimum 
wage, which this year is $3.10 an hour. 
Some work as skilled part-time office 
help, others can be found anywhere from 
the switchboard to the cafeteria, to the 
library to the grounds crew. Wherever 
there is a part-time opening, there is 
usually a student to fill it. 

A typical budget for a Middler or 
Senior in 1980-81 will be about $5,500 
and they are expected to come up with 
$2,500 of that from summer savings and 
academic-year earnings, including their 
Field Education work. For Juniors the 
expectation is not so large; they need to 
earn $2,300. 

When need has been established, the 
Seminary’s help through grants and loans 
normally does not exceed tuition costs or 
80 percent of the need, whichever is less. 
In 1979-80 the average grant was $1,650, 
























which went to 70 percent of the M.Div. 


and M.A. full-time students. 

Where does the money come from to 
meet these needs? It is a combination of 
income from the Endowment Fund and 
current giving. It comes from churches, 
individuals, foundations, and matching 
gifts. It is used judiciously and helpfully 
to close the gap between what the Semi- 
nary charges the student for a year’s edu- 
cation and what it actually costs the 
Seminary to give it. The Development 
Office is engaged in the constant effort to 
secure that essential aid for our students. 

As Mr. Getty points out, “When these 
students who receive aid graduate, we’ll 
be getting in touch with them asking their 
help in giving assistance to a new crop of 
students.” 

And thus the cycle continues. 





Gifts 


Recently Princeton Seminary has received 
gifts 


Honoring: 

The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle (Class 
of 1930), to the Current Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Malcolm R. Evans (Class of 
1951) 


In memory of: 

William Curdy Emerson (Class of 1842), 
to the Current Scholarship Fund 

John Lowe Felmeth (Class of 1949), to 
the John Lowe Felmeth Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Howard L. Frame (Class of 1935), to the 
Current Scholarship Fund 


Princeton Seminary gratefully acknow- 
ledges these tributes and remembrances, 
which will be devoted to aiding its work 
of preparing men and women as ministers 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
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M.Div. Placement 


Pastorates — United Presbyterian 


Ralph T. Brackbill — Westminster Presbyterian Church, Warner Robins, Georgia 

Carol A. Fleming — First Presbyterian Church, Greenwich, New York 

Robert A. Garwig — Frankfort and Concord Presbyterian Church, Frankfort, Ohio 

Gregory W. Hall — First Presbyterian Church, Attica, New York 

Bruce A. Hedman — Calvary-Highland Park Presbyterian Church, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 

Scott G. Loomer — First Presbyterian Church, Salem, New York 

Kenneth H. Mast — Christ’s Church of the Hills, Schenectady, New York 

Charles H. McClung, III — First Presbyterian Church, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 

Robert Coke McClure — Community Presbyterian Churches of Rexburg and St. Anthony, St. Anthony, Idaho 

Denzel E. Nonhof — First Presbyterian Church, Wamego, Kansas 

Fred L. Page — First Presbyterian Church, Dardanelle, Arkansas | 

Stuart D. Robertson — Bunker Hill Presbyterian Church, Sewell, New Jersey , 

Cass L. Shaw — First Presbyterian Church, Cape May, New Jersey | 

Richard L. Sheffield — Sudbury Presbyterian Church, Sudbury, Massachusetts | 

Bonnie S. Sheldon — First Presbyterian Church, Auburn, Nevada 

John F. Westermaier — Wolcott and Huron Presbyterian Churches, Wolcott, New York 

Donald U. Thursby — Co-Pastor with his wife, Barbara Jenkins Thursby (79B), First Presbyterian Church, Buckhannon, West Virginia - 
and French Creek Presbyterian Church, French Creek, West Virginia 











Pastorates — other denominations 


Cynthia M. Bullis — Co-Pastor with her husband, Ronald Bullis, United Church of Christ, New Town, North Dakota 
Kelby K. Cotton — Orangeburg Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), Maysville, Kentucky 

Dwayne A. Dawson — Cheat Lake United Methodist Church, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Thomas M. Faw, Jr. — Oak Grove Presbyterian Church (PCUS), Wilmington, North Carolina 

Wilfred A. Froggatt, Jr. - Community Church (UCC/UPC), Calumet, Michigan 

David M. J. Movsovich — First Baptist Church, Hudson, New York 

John H. C. Niederhaus — St. Luke and St. John United Church of Christ, Bluffton, Indiana 


Staff positions in congregations — United Presbyterian 


Gregory M. Anderson — Assistant Pastor, Kirkmont Presbyterian Church, Xenia, Ohio 

A. Jerome Beavers — Associate Pastor, Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio 
Barbara D. Beavers — Associate Pastor, Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio 
Robert T. Carlson, Jr. — Assistant Pastor, Christ Presbyterian Church, Toledo, Ohio 
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Pouglass M. Crocker — Assistant Pastor, Union Presbyterian Church, Los Gatos, California 
Jonald R. Esa — Assistant Pastor, Pleasant Hills Community UPC Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
a J ; Ferguson — Assistant Pastor, Christ Presbyterian Church, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania and Minister-at-Large, Presbytery of 
arlisle 
Vatharine E. Grier — Assistant Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Easton, Pennsylvania 
sradford D. Ham — Assistant Pastor, Wellshire Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colorado 
fark L. Hamner — Assistant Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Xobert J. Jacobs — Assistant Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Wausau, Wisconsin 
Villiam T. Kosanovich, Jr. — Assistant Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
ohn J. Lolla, Jr. — Assistant Pastor, Southminster Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
praig A. Miller — Assistant Pastor, Carmel Presbyterian Church, Glenside, Pennsylvania 
cathy J. Nelson — Assistant Pastor, Trinity Presbyterian Church, Berwyn, Pennsylvania 
amela G. Harvey — Assistant Pastor, Third Presbyterian Church, Rochester, New York 
ean L. B. Pinto — Assistant Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Pennington, New Jersey 
arion T. Redding — Assistant Pastor, Paxton Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
arol A. B. Scott — Assistant Pastor, Morristown Presbyterian Church, Morristown, New J ersey 
avid C. Stoker — Assistant Pastor, Lakewood First Presbyterian Church, Long Beach, California 
uth Ellen Stratton — Assistant Pastor, Lower Providence Presbyterian Church, Norristown, Pennsylvania 
homas A. Sweet — Assistant Pastor, Catonsville Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Maryland 
ark P. Thomas — Assistant Pastor, Southminster Presbyterian Church, Dayton, Ohio 
aniel E. Tuft — Assistant Pastor, Covenant Presbyterian Church, Trenton, New Jersey 
ary J. Watkins — Assistant Pastor, Trinity United Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana, California 
tephen C. Williams — Assistant Pastor, Claremont Presbyterian Church, Claremont, Calfiornia 
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)Staff positions in congregations — other denominations 


Mary C. Brown — Associate Pastor, Riverside Presbyterian Church (PCUS), Jacksonville, Florida 
Albert G. Butzer, III — Assistant Pastor, Community Congregational Church, Short Hills, New Jersey 
seorge S. Cladis — Associate Pastor, First Presbyterian Church (PCUS), Odessa, Texas 

Edward F. Duffy, II — Assistant Pastor, Immanuel United Church of Christ, Lafayette, Indiana 
Richard A. Farmer — Assistant Pastor, Bethany Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Donald D. Lincoln — Associate Pastor, Trinity Presbyterian Church (PCUS), Charlotte, North Carolina 
Curtis G. Miller — Associate Pastor, First Presbyterian Church (PCUS), Raleigh, North Carolina 
Jeremiah D. Schenck, Jr. — Associate Pastor, First Presbyterian Church (PCUS), Leesburg, Florida 
John S. Taylor, II — Associate Pastor, First Presbyterian Church (PCUS), Athens, Georgia 


Specialized ministries 

Marilyn L. Alamsha — Consultant, Program and Outreach, Flint Westside Cluster (4 churches), Flint, Michigan 

James E. Brazell, Jr. — Assistant Social Work Supervisor for the New Jersey Consultation Service for Neurological Diseases, NJNPI 
‘Thomas M. Lane, Jr. — Chaplain, Advanced CPE, Bethesda Hospital and Community Health Center, Bethesda, Maryland 

Roberta E. K. Morrison — Chaplain, Newton Memorial Hospital, Newton, New Jersey 


Christian Education 

Jean M. Dix — Director of Education, Wyoming Presbyterian Church, Millburn, New Jersey 

James A. Hines — Director of Christian Education, Preakness Reformed Church, Preakness, New Jersey 

‘Pamela R. Levering — Director of Christian Education, Westminster Presbyterian Church, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Other positions 

‘Larry C. Blaker — Admissions Counselor, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 

Steven R. Brandt — Associate Librarian, Fresno Pacific College and Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary 

‘Teresa M. Derr — Community Organizer, ACORN (Association of Community Organizations for Reform Now), Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth A. Eisenstadt — Transportation Coordinator, Crosstown-62 (low cost taxi-type service for senior citizens), Princeton, 
New Jersey 

Robert B. Pollsen — Branch Manager Trainee, New Jersey National Bank, Trenton, New Jersey 

James S. Spencer — Area Director, Young Life, Middlesex County, New Jersey 


Graduate study, U.S.A. 


C. Fritz Bogar — Th.M., Princeton Seminary 

Ina S. Boyd — Th.M., Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia 

David R. Brown — Th.M., Princeton Seminary; half-time Assistant Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania 
James P. Butler — Ph.D., Princeton Seminary 

Glenn B. Chalmers — M.S.W., Rutgers University; preceded by year at Seabury Western Theological Seminary for Episcopal certification 
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Lesley Ann Davies — Th.M., Princeton Seminary 


Richard E. DeMaris — Ph.D., Columbia University, Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Mark D. Diedrich — Th.M., Princeton Seminary 
Sharon M. Esposito — Th. M. , Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia 


Ann C. Holt — Graduate studies, General Theological Seminary for Episcopal requirement, New York, New York 
Mark W. Muncy — Th.M., Princeton Seminary 


Dale T. Irvin — Ph.D., Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York 


Michael C. Rothermel — 
Lester Ruiz — Ph.D., Princeton Seminary 


Th.M., Princeton Seminary 


Jayne L. Schroth — M.S.W., Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Curt R. Schulze — M.S.W., Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Choon Leong Seow — Ph.D., Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Logan S. Wright 
Graduate study abroad 


— Th.M., Princeton Seminary 


Douglas S. Barranger — Ph.D., Aberdeen University, Aberdeen, Scotland 
Carol Eichling Lytch — Overseas Pastoral Fellowship, Scotland 
George F. Sabra — M.A., University of Toronto, Canada 


Short study or service program 
Peter G. Ferriby — 


Internship, Peconic Campus Ministry, Southampton College, Long Island, New York 


Margaret G. Payne — CPE, Somerset Medical Center, Somerville, New Jersey 


Service abroad 


J. Taylor Field — Teacher, Southern Baptist Mission Board, Hong Kong, for two years 


M.A. placement 


Karen L. Carpenter — Director of Christian Education, First United Methodist Church, Liberty, Texas 
Kathleen R. Collins — Volunteer in Mission with Program Agency, UPCUSA, teaching English in Japan for two years 
Anna E. Jones — Religious Education Coordinator, St. Paul Roman Catholic Church, Burlington, New Jersey (Volunteer) 


Kathleen S. Long — Admitted to M. Div. program as middler, Princeton Seminary 
Elizabeth Kenyon McDermott — Director, school for young children 


Sally K. Rettew — Director of Christian Education, Trinity Episcopal Church, Burlington, New Jersey 


Designation of a congregation’s general 
mission giving has been considered tanta- 
mount to disloyalty in some quarters of 
the church. But in 1979 the 15.4% of the 
churches that specified their mission 
support gave 25% more to General Assem- 
bly General Mission on an average than 
the rest of the church. One can hypothe- 
size the reasons—Does designation pro- 
vide a tool for mission education that is 
not available to those who do not? Are 
those who designate more committed to 
General Mission interpretation? Do they 
represent the more affluent congregations? 
Designation creates bookkeeping prob- 
lems at “475”—particularly with the com- 
puter that was purchased in used condition 
20 years ago. And there are occasional 
frustrations to both the staff and the 
churches because of lack of adequate 
hardware and personnel. But the evidence 
is that when designation is used aggres- 
sively as an interpretation tool, rather 
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“Designation” is not a dirty word 


than grudgingly as a fallback recourse, it 
can make mission come alive. I need not 
repeat the know-care-share axiom. 

The Mission Funding System that is 
coming into reality with the phaseout of 
Major Mission Funding will take designa- 
tion seriously. On behalf of our seminar- 
ies, | am delighted with this. Obviously, 
funds that arrive via designation will be 
no greater than if they had come in the 
undesignated route. But designation does 
provide the seminaries an opportunity to 
establish a sense of identity with congre- 
gations. And it is out of the personal 
awareness of persons in the pew that 
legacies, annuities and individual scholar- 
ships can be generated for endowment 
and operating support. Not many years 
ago 30% of the cost of operating our 
seminaries came from GAGM giving. It 
is now 11%*, with little prospect of its 
recovering the former proportion. If our 
seminaries are to survive, their hope lies 





























in the gifts of individual United Presby- | 
terians. The seminaries have no commit- | 
tees on the Presbytery or Synod level to | 
advocate their support. Therefore, with- | 
out apologizing, we welcome the oppor- |) 
tunity that designation brings. 

It is hoped that congregations will nol 
only designate for seminary needs, but 
will use this as an occasion to encourage } 
the interest and giving of their people to » 
this very basic need of our church. 

John H. Galbreath 
Director, Council of Theologicalll 
Seminaries of the UPCUSA 


*In Princeton’s situation the support of 
the General Assembly’s Mission budget, | 
generous as it is, amounts to 7.7 percent 
of the cost. 


Dr. Galbreath is a Princeton Seminary 
graduate in the Class of 1944. 





hhree new faculty members and a staff 
rember in a newly-created post have 
een welcomed to the Seminary campus 
‘nis semester. 

) The Reverend Dr. Richard S. Arm- 
‘trong (S8B) has returned to PTS, this 
“me as Ralph B. and Helen S. Ashenfelter 
“rofessor of Ministry and Evangelism, 
'fter six year’s service as the pastor of the 
~econd Presbyterian Church of Indianap- 
lis, Indiana. He was installed at the con- 
ocation service, at which he gave his 
iaugural address, “The Integrity of 
vangelism.” 
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Dr. Richard S. Armstrong 


A native of Maryland, Dr. Armstrong 
~ was graduated from Princeton University 
! and had a career in baseball and advertis- 
‘ing before he came to Seminary. Upon 
‘graduation he served for ten years as 
"pastor of the Oak Lane Presbyterian 
‘Church in Philadelphia. This city church 

‘experienced a remarkable renewal 
| through an aggressive program of visit- 
ation evagelism and community outreach. 
' His booklet entitled “The Oak Lane 
) Story” and the film version of the same 
story received widespread attention. His 
' most recent book is “Service Evangelism.” 
| He holds a Doctor of Ministry degree 
from Christian Theological Seminary of 

- Indianapolis. 
Dr. Sang Hyun Lee, newly appointed 


_ Assistant Professor of Theology, comes to 


_ Princeton from Hope College in Holland, 
Michigan, where he was Associate Pro- 
fessor of Religion. 

Born in Korea, Dr. Lee received his 

_ A.B. from The College of Wooster, his 

B.D. from Harvard Divinity School and 





Dr. Sang H. Lee 


his Ph.D. from Harvard University. He 
was elected a Danforth Fellow and 
was also a Fellow of The American 
Council of Learned Societies in 1975-76. 

He was pastor of the Union Con- 
gregational Church in South Grafton, 
Massachusetts, and co-pastor of the 
Korean Presbyterian Church in Boston 
from 1967 to 1969, and was preaching 
minister of the Midwest Korean Presby- 
terian Church in Chicago for five years. 

Dr. Lee has had many articles published 
in scholarly journals; his two most recent 
publications are “Singing the Lord’s Song 
in a Strange Land” and “Called to Be 
Pilgrim: Toward a Theology within the 
Asian Immigrant Context.” 


Mr. Bennie Ollenburger 


Bennie C. Ollenburger, who will be an 
Instructor in Old Testament, is in the 
dissertation writing stage of his doctoral 


program at Princeton Seminary. A 
Kansan, Mr. Ollenburger received his 
B.A., cum laude, from California State 
University, Long Beach, and his M.A. 
from Mennonite Brethren Biblical Sem- 
inary. 

He has been a reader in the Philosophy 
Department, California State University, 
a Faculty Assistant in Old Testament at 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, an 
Instructor in Religious Studies and Philos- 
ophy at Tabor College, and a Teaching 
Fellow at Princeton Seminary. 

A member of the Society of Biblical 
Literature, Mr. Ollenburger has had 
several articles and numerous book re- 
views published in theological journals. 





Mr. David H. Wall 


The newly-created position of Assistant 
Director of the Summer School and of 
the School of Christian Education has 
been filled with the appointment of 
David H. Wall (80M). 

The son of a career officer in the U.S. 
Air Force, Mr. Wall lived in many places 
in the United States, in Newfoundland 
and in Germany. His father retired to 
Churchville, Pennsylvania, which Mr. Wall 
considers home and where he finished his 
high school education. He received his 
A.B. from Muhlenberg College in 1976. 
After teaching second and sixth grades in 
the Central Bucks School District .in 
Pennsylvania, he enrolled in Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia, where he studied for a year 
before entering Princeton Seminary to 
finish work on his master’s degree in 
Christian Education. 

He worked this past summer assisting 
with the Summer School program and 
began his duties as Assistant Director on 
September 1. 





BRUCE MANNING METZGER 


George L. Collord Professor of New Tes- 
tament Language and Literature 


Hometown: Middletown, Pennsylvania 


Education: Lebanon Valley College, A.B. 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Th.B. 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Th.M. 
Princeton University, M.A. 

Princeton University, Ph.D. 
(in classics) 


Marital status: Married to Isobel E. 
Mackay, daughter of President Emeri- 
tus John A. Mackay; sons, John Mackay 
and James Bruce 


Denomination: UPCUSA, ordained by 
New Brunswick Presbytery 


Work experience: Teaching Fellow, In- 
structor, Assistant Professor, Associate 
Professor, New Testament, Princeton 
Seminary 
Visiting Lecturer, Presbyterian Semi- 
nary of the South, Campinas, Brazil, 
and Presbyterian Seminary of the 
North, Recife, Brazil, 1952 

Professor of New Testament Language 
and Literature, Princeton Seminary 

George L. Collord Professor of New 
Testament Language and Literature, 
1964- 

Member, Institute for Advanced Study, 
1964-65, 1973-74 

Scholar-in-residence, Tyndale House, 
Cambridge, England, 1969 

Visiting Fellow, Clare Hall, Cambridge 
University, 1974 

Visiting Fellow, Wolfson College, 
Oxford University, 1979 

Given academic lectures at 70 colleges, 
universities and seminaries, ranging 
alphabetically from Aberdeen to 
Yale; also taught many Bible 
studies in local churches 


Publications: Written or edited two dozen 
books; some of them have been trans- 
lated into German, Japanese, Chinese, 
Korean and Malagasy 

One of his earlier books, “Lexical 
Aids for Students for New Testament 
Greek,” has been used by students 
throughout the world; 140,000 copies 
are in print. 

Currently supervising editor of 
forthcoming Reader’s Digest conden- 
sation of the Bible 

He and his wife were asked by the 
Oxford University Press to prepare a 
concise concordance to the R.S.V. 
Bible. 
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Tonors: Dr. Metzger is a member of 
many scholarly organizations, Biblical 
societies and committees. He has 
chaired many of them. He is known 
around the world for his scholarship. 


Honorary degrees: Lebanon Valley 
College, D.D.; St. Andrew’s University 
(Scotland), D.D.; Findlay College, 
L.H.D.; University of Muenster 
(Germany), D. Theol. 

Member, Kuratorium of the Vetus 
Latina Institute, Beuron Monastery, 
Germany 

Honorary Fellow and Corresponding 
Member, Higher Institute of Coptic 
Studies, Cairo 

Past President, Society of Biblical 
Literature 

Past President, International Society 
of New Testament Studies 

Past President, North American Patris- 
tic Society 

Chairman, R.S.V. Bible Committee 

Corresponding Fellow, British Acade- 
my, which comprises a restricted 
membership of eminent scholars in 
history, philosophy and philology 


0 or what influenced you to go into 
teaching: “I remember as a senior in 
high school hearing a sermon in which 
the minister said, ‘Now this text in 
Greek means so and so.’ Like many 
others, I had not realized that the New 
Testament was written originally in 
Greek; I had just assumed it was al- 
ways in English. That comment roused 
my curiosity, and in my freshman year 
of college I elected to take elementary 
Greek. I liked it so much that I decided 
to major in Greek. This involved, 
among other courses, reading some of 
the Apostolic Fathers in Greek as well 
as being introduced to the textual 
criticism of the Book of Acts—a sub- 
ject which I am still studying. 

“Since I was interested in Christian 
work, I began wondering how I could 
combine my interest in languages with 
Christian service. During my junior 
year someone suggested that perhaps I 
could prepare myself to teach New 
Testament Greek. That was a new idea 
to me. I thought about it, looked 
around for suitable seminary and uni- 
versity training, and came here to 
Princeton.” 


What book other than the Bible would 


you recommend: “One of the books 
that, over the past few years, I have 

frequently consulted, and always with 
satisfaction and profit, is the ‘Oxford 

Dictionary of the Christian Church.’ 

It is teeming with concise and accu- 

rate information on a very wide spec- 

trum of subjects.” 


Commentary on his field: “Among re- 


cent developments in New Testament 
studies are a growing awareness of the 
limitations of the Bultmannian or 
psychological approach to the Bible 
and a corresponding emphasis on the 
Jewish background of primitive Chris- 
tianity. This does not mean, however, 
that the Hellenistic background is now 
forgotten; in fact, the sociological 
approach to it is currently being exam- 
ined by various scholars. Even though 
the Graeco-Roman mystery religions 
are no longer appealed to as providing 
models for the religious experience of 
early Christians, they still attract con- 
siderable attention (as is shown by the 
3400 books and articles on the subject 





that were published during the past 
fifty years), and they can illuminate 
the earlier experiences of Paul’s Gen- 
tiles converts to Christianity. 

**As to current studies of the con- 
tent of the New Testament, renewed 
attention is being given to the question 
of the unity and diversity of the teach- 
ings of the New Testament. Besides 
James Dunn’s thorough book by this 
title, other authors come to the prob- 
lem of hermeneutics from a philo- 
sophical or a literary point of view. An 
outstanding example of the former is 
Anthony Thiselton’s recently published 
tome, ‘Two Horizons, New Testament 
Hermeneutic and Philosophical Des- 
cription.’ An urbane examination of 
the latter is Frank Kermode’s Norton 
lectures at Harvard on ‘The Genesis of 
Secrecy; on the Interpretation of 
Narrative,’ in which he, as a professor 
of English literature, deals with the 
Gospel of Mark. 

*“As for the Book of Acts, Martin 
Hengel of Tuebingen rehabilitates the 
general trustworthiness of Luke in his 
solidly researched book, ‘Acts and the 
History of Earliest Christianity.’ ” 
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STEPHEN ERIC GRIFFIS 

Senior, Master of Divinity program 
Hometown: Colorado Springs, Colorado 
College: Westmont College, ’76 


Denomination: United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 


Home church: First Presbyterian Church, 
Colorado Springs 


Marital status: Single 


Hobbies: Handball, scuba diving, tennis, 
bicycling, classical guitar 


Interests: Science and religion—the sub- 
ject matter, since I was a physics major 
for awhile; church history; language, 
the principles of language, linguistics 
(“I’ve always enjoyed Biblical languages. 
I find language often reflects, or seems 
to have an influence on, the way a per- 
son thinks. I’m really convinced that 
language shapes the way people think 
and that affects the way they receive 
and appropriate the Gospel. It should 
help to shape that Gospel’s presenta- 
tion as well.’’); English-language litera- 
ture; Asian history, especially Asian 
church history 


Accomplishments: ‘Served as sister-city 
representative in Japan in 1970 for a 
few months. Colorado Springs is the 
sister city of Fujioshida, at the base of 
Mount Fuji. 

““Made Eagle Scout. 

“Served an internship in Korea at 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
in Seoul. This came about through Dr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Moffett, who were in 
Princeton on study leave. My home 
church has supported their work on 
the faculty of that Seminary and with 
the Bible Clubs of Korea. They invited 
me to teach at the Seminary in Seoul. 
So I went as a Volunteer in Mission and 








taught conversational English and Why PTS: “I came basically because of After PTS: “I am considering returning 
English-language theology.” the spectrum of theological opinion overseas for full-time Christian service 
and the diversity of the student body. in the capacity of a teacher or of a 
Why the Ministry: “When I was in high Several of my home church ministers professional in communications, since 
school, I had a motorcycle accident. I said that it was a very good place to that’s going to be my senior concentra: 
should have been crippled or killed, go. Also it is in the East where I had tion. I do a lot of work in the Speech 
but there was no lasting physiological, never been.” Studios, where I’m learning about 
nor any evident psychological, damage. multi-media. It’s very useful for com- 
My family and my home church took municating both the content of the 
very good care of me at that time. This Gospel in different situations and the 
whole experience affected my thinking feel of what it’s like to be within a 


about my faith.” different culture.” 
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‘HRISTINE McCORMACK 
fiddler, Master of Divinity program 
lometown: Gilroy, California 


‘ollege: Pacific Lutheran University, ’74 


Oregon State University, °78, M.A. in 
biological sciences 


Jenomination: United Presbyterian 


Church, U.S.A. 


dome church: Calvary Presbyterian 


Church, Corvallis, Oregon 


Aarital status: Single 
fobbies: Backpacking, canoeing, biking, 


running, photography, reading, cross- 
cultural traveling, baking 


nterests: Christian apologetics; cross-cul- 


tural interaction; physiology—the phe- 
nomenon of the human body; classi- 
cal music (“I’m learning to play the 
flute.’’); retreat and wilderness ad- 
venture; Christian community; Chris- 
tian responsibility as it relates to min- 
istry to oppressed peoples; art; foreign 
languages 


‘Accomplishments: Swimming teacher for 


the handicapped; published master’s 
thesis in a journal, General and Com- 
parative Endocrinology; travel—eight 
trips to Europe, worked and studied 
for a year and a half in West Germany, 
took my mother and grandmother on 
a six-week trip through Italy following 
Goethe’s footsteps, covered most of 
Europe, meeting all sorts of people 
from the local street sweeper to 
royalty; leading wilderness trips for 
Sierra Treks, reflecting on Christian 
commitment in a wilderness setting 


Why the Ministry: “It addresses the 


most basic issues all humans are 
struggling with and it’s an opportu- 
nity to interact at the most profound 
level. Ministry challenges me to the 
ultimate, at the roots of who I am, and 
forces me to discover what it is to be 
fully human in the myriad dimensions 
of human experience. My Christian 
life has set me out on an incredible 
adventure and I want to share it.” 


Why PTS: “I’m here because of the 


ecumenical, pluralistic aspects as well 
as the spiritual riches of individuals 
like Drs. Metzger, Allen and Story. 
The context of such a pluralistic situa- 
tion forces us to come to grips with 


CHRIS McCORMACK 





the essence of Christianity as opposed 
to a sort of ‘churchianity.’ 

“There is the opportunity for a 
solid foundation and also present, I 
believe, are the challenges that exist in 
the real world.” 


After PTS: “I hope to become involved in 


an urban ministry or relief ministry. 
Needs are very explicit and it is 
possible to minister in concrete ways. 

“T would like to facilitate the dis- 
covery of the riches of our commit- 
ment to Christ within the Christian 
community, which enable us to reach 
out from that community to respond 
to the practical needs of others.” 
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Marriages 


Class 


1954G 
1976B 
1976B 
1977B 
1978M 
1978B 
1979B 
1980B 
1981B 


Births 


Class 


1970M, 77P 
1970B 
1971M 
1971B 
1973M 
1974B 
1974B 
1974B 


1975B 
1975B 
1976B 
1977B 


1977B 
1978B 
1978B 
1979B 
1979M 
1979B 


Deaths 


Class 


1906B 
1915B 
1920G 
1921B 
1929B 
1933B 
1935b 
1937B, 48M 
1953G 


Name 


MATTHEW HENRY THIES and Jean King Deitz 
STEPHEN J. BROWNLEE and Patricia Gorman 
CHARLES D. MYERS, JR. and ANNE KIMREY FOSTER 1978B 


David J. Isch and NANCY JOY GORSUCH 


WILLIAM N. GRAY and CAROL CHIN-FAH POONG 1979B 
STEPHENS G. LYTCH and CAROL W. EICHLING 1980B 


Russell Hoffman and SARAH M. FOULGER 


MARK S. DAVIS and KATHLEEN E. McDEVITT 1980E 
MARK G. BOOTH and JEAN E. MacDONALD 1979B 


Parents 


Robert H. and Lynne Linders 

David M. and Mary-Ann Spahn 

L. Richard and Barbara Bradley 

Gary G. and Rebecca Ziegler 

Richard J. and Randie Erickson 

Robert A. and Susan Edmunds 

Jeffrey I. and Marcia Clark Myers 1979B 
Harold B., Jr. and Laurie Anne Sanderson 


Ralph Scott and Dorothy Burkley 
Raymond W. and Nancy Smith 
David K. and Holly Morelli 
Kenneth and Nancy Bickel 


Donal H. and Beverly Rossire 
Robert T. and Carol Silver Stevens 
James E. and Janice Thyren 
Charles F. and Mary Nell Farmer 
Robert G. and Hedwig Hunsicker 
Alan and Carol Landes 


Name 


Humphrey J. Rendall 

J. Spencer Kennard, Jr. 
David Linton Doherty 
Chester K. Lehman 
Russell H. Woltz 

Harley B. Kline 

Roy A. Wilson 

John Dickinson Harkness 
Ernest Gideon Crawford 


Name 


Robert Andrew 
Timothy David 
Elizabeth 

Emily Lawson 
Ingrid Marie 
Emily Blue 

Ian Andrew 
Sarah Grace 
Katherine Bernice 
Phillip Bennett 
Amanda Leann 
Daniel Keith 
Jennie Jean 

Julia Beth 

Jason Peter 
Robert Tindall, II 
Katherine Ann 
Charles Ford, Jr. 
Erika Marie-Luise 
Stacey Michelle 


Place 


Morrison, IL 
Kendall Park, NJ 
Milford, DE 
Harrisonburg, VA 
Wellston, OH 


Pasadena, CA 
Severna Park, MD 
Crystal City, MO 


Date 

August 16, 1980 
April 12, 1980 
May 17, 1980 
August 2, 1980 
August, 1979 
May 24, 1980 
August 30, 1980 
June 4, 1980 
June 14, 1980 


Date 


June 5, 1980 
April 23, 1980 
November 9, 1979 
September 14, 1979 
February 17, 1980 
June 7, 1980 
August 22, 1979 
September 2, 1976 
July 9, 1979 
January 5, 1980 
July 14, 1979 
June 27, 1980 
October 6, 1978 
May 28, 1980 
March 3, 1980 
July 11, 1980 
July 16, 1979 
February 2, 1980 
April 10, 1980 
January 22, 1980 


Date 


November 26, 1977 
August 22, 1980 
March 29, 1980 
March 2, 1980 
April 28, 1980 
July 21, 1980 

May 30, 1980 

May 13, 1980 
December 29, 1979 
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DWIN F. MONTGOMERY, SR. (B) has 
‘tired after serving as interim pastor for 
¢n years at Fairfield Presbyterian Church, 
airfield, Florida. 


929 

tr. MALCOLM VAN DYKE (B) and his 
rife are living in The Philadelphia Presby- 
erian Home, Rosemont, Pennsylvania. 


937 

-AWRENCE E. FISHER (B) has retired 
s pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
vanta Barbara, California. 


IARRY W. PEDICORD (B) Professor 
‘meritus of English and speech at Thiel 
ollege, Greenville, Pennsylvania, has re- 
ently completed co-editing a six-volume 
eries dealing with the 18th century 
heater entitled, “The Plays of David 
sarrick.” 


3. AUBREY YOUNG (B) is serving as 
nterim pastor at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Pueblo, Colorado. 


1938 

LAUREN E. BRUBAKER (B) retired on 
June 30 after completing 31 years at the 
University of South Carolina. At the May 
17 commencement he was named Distin- 
guished Professor Emeritus and Univer- 
sity Chaplain Emeritus. He will continue 
as chaplain on a part-time basis. 


1939 

FRANK SPERDUTO (b), who retired in 
1979, is a part-time pastor at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Racine, Wisconsin. 


1940 
VINCENT T. ROSS (B) retired on 
October 1 after 18 years as pastor of the 
Trinity United Presbyterian Church, 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. He was honor- 
ed last May when he was made a Paul 
Harris Fellow by the Uniontown Rotary 
Club. His wife, Charlotte, has written 
“Who Is the Minister’s Wife?,” published 
by Westminster Press. 


(1941 

_At the May 4 commencement of Missouri 
Valley College CHARLES E. BRUBAKER 
(B) was honored with the Doctor of 

Divinity degree. He gave the baccalaureate 

address. 
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1942 

ELIE F. de LATTRE (M) received a 
Doctor of Ministry degree from Fuller 
Theological Seminary on June 7, 1980. 


HARLAN H. NAYLOR (B) was married 
to Miss Mabel J. Lingbeek on June 28 in 
the United Presbyterian Church, Tracy, 
Minnesota, where he had been pastor 
from 1957-67. His wife is an elder in the 
church and has served as clerk of session. 
She is taking early retirement as an 
elementary teacher in the public schools. 
For a time-they will use both of their 
homes—at Morning Sun, Iowa, and Tracy, 
Minnesota. 


WILLIAM G. SILBERT, JR. (B) was 
honorably retired by the Presbytery of 
Southern New England on May 17, 1980. 


1944 

MALCOLM S. McCULLOUGH (B), 
honorably retired on July 1, continues 
preaching at the Big Sky Church Fellow- 
ship in Montana. 


GORDON S. TREW (B) has been pastor 
of the Independente Presbyterian Church 
of Goiana, Brazil, since last January. 


1945 

GUY E. LAMBERT, JR. (B, 53M) re- 
ceived the Doctor of Ministry degree 
from Drew University Theological School 
on May 17, 1980. 


DAVID L. STITT (G) was elected Moder- 
ator of the 120th General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. last 
June. 


Last June CHARLES J. STOPPELS (b) 
celebrated 30 years as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Flint, Michigan. 


1946 

WILLIAM R. DUPREE (B) received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters from Waynesburg College, Penn- 
sylvania, on May 18. 


1947 

RICHARD W. IRWIN (B) was installed 
on January 6 as one of the ministers of 
the First Independent Presbyterian 
Church of Sao Paulo, Brazil, to serve in 
mass media. 


1948 

ERNEST T. CAMPBELL (B, 53M) re- 
ceived an honorary Doctor of Laws de- 
gree from Wartburg College, Waverly, 
Iowa, in May. 


1949 

FRANK W. PENICK (B), who was Vice 
President for Development at Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary, has accepted a 
similar position at Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. 





STANTON R. WILSON (B, 58M) became 
assistant pastor of the Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Grosse Point, Michigan, on 
September 2. 


1950 

DANIEL B. EVELAND (B) is improving 
nicely after suffering a heart attack last 
May. 


GORDON G. JOHNSON (M) has been a 
professor of preaching for 21 years, and 
for 16 years Vice President and Academic 
Dean at Bethel Theological Seminary, 
Minnesota. 


On June 15 JOHN A. WESTIN (B) re- 
ceived a Ph.D. degree from the United 
States International University, California. 


JAMES N. WRIGHT (B) was honored 

last year by his alma mater, the College of 
the Ozarks, with the Distinguished Alum- 
nus Award for outstanding service in the 
field of human rights. He received an 
honorary doctorate at commencement. 


1951 
JOHN G. MANCINI (B) retired from the 
active ministry on November 1, 1980. 


CARL C. MURRAY (B) became a mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
Pastoral Counselors last March. He is 
Director of Pastoral Care and Counseling 
at the Independent Presbyterian Church, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


ROBERT A. REIGHART (B, 58M, 77P) 
is Moderator of Baltimore Presbytery for 
1980-81. 


1952 

BRUCE O. LARSON (B) spoke at the 
final worship session of the Church of the 
Brethren Annual Conference, which was 
held in Pittsburgh in June. 


1955 

ROBERT A. BARNETT (B) has been 
promoted to full professor at Eisenhower 
College, Seneca Falls, New York. 
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1957 

GERALD L. HILL (B), pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma, has completed work for the 
Doctor of Ministry degree at The Grad} 
uate Seminary of Phillips University. 


DONALD P. SCOTT (B) became Execu- 
tive Director of the Fellowship Com- 
mission in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
on July 1, 1980. 


1958 

C. SAMUEL CALIAN’S (B) article 
entitled ‘“‘Unfreezing Ecumenism” was 
published in the May 7, 1980 edition of 
The Christian Century. He has also had 
two articles published on business ethics 
relating to theology. 


CHARLES A. HAMMOND (B) was 
elected Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. on May 28. 


GERSON A. MEYER (m), who has been 
elected General Secretary of the Latin 
American Council of Churches, has left 
Geneva, Switzerland, after 11 years of 
work in the Ecumenical Movement, first 
with the World Council of Christian 
Education and later with the World 
Council of Churches. He is now living 

in Brazil. 


1960 

C. THOMAS HILTON (B) received the 
Doctor of Ministry degree from the 
Theological School of Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey, last June. 


1961 

GERALD L. BORCHERT (M, 67D) is 
Professor of New Testament at Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


ULRICH J. G. KOSTLIN (M) is chairman 
of the Local Council of Churches (found- 
ed in August 1978) of Heidelberg, West 
Germany. 


BRUCE W. H. URICH (B) moved from 
St. Joseph, Missouri, to St. Cloud, Minn- 
esota, where he is starting a new Presby- 
terian Church for the Presbytery of 
Minnesota Valley. 


1962 

JEROME W. BERRYMAN (B) is 
Assistant Professor of Theology and 
Ministry at the Texas Medical Center 
Institute of Religion. He continues to be 
the Director of the Children’s Center 
there. 
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1963 

After nine years of teaching in England, 
MICHAEL L. PARSONS (qd) is pastor of 
Fain Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


FREDERIC T. WALLS (B) has been 
appointed director of the National Com- 
mittee on the Self-Development of People. 
He has been serving as urban university 
pastor to the Houston United Campus 
Christian Life Committee since 1968. 


1964 

ROBERT W. BATTLES, JR. (M), who 
received a Doctor of Ministry degree from 
Princeton Seminary last June, is pastor 

of the First Presbyterian Church of Mt. 
Clemens, Michigan. 


JOHN E. MATHISON (M) received a 
Doctor of Ministry degree from Emory 
University. 


ALAN MURRAY McPHERSON (M) has 
been called to the pastorate of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, from the Church of 
Scotland charge of Cumbernauld, 
Kildrum. 


WILLIAM R. RUSSELL (B) completed 
his term as Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Montreal in September 1980. In May, 
when the General Assembly of the 
UPCUSA met in Detroit, and the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada met in Windsor, 
across the river from Detroit, Bill was 
invited to present the Loyal Address of 
his denomination to the President and 
People of the United States. Although a 
Canadian citizen himself, his seminary 
training and first assignment as associate 
pastor in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of New York made it extremely 
fitting for him to present this address at 
the joint meeting of the two denomina- 
tions. 


1965 

MELVIN L. BORING (B) had his first 
children’s book published in 1978. It is 
an American Indian biography entitled 
“Seattle—The Story of an American 
Indian.” His second book, “‘The Rain- 
maker,” a fiction book about Dust Bowl 
days was published by Random House 
in January 1980. A third book, “Clowns: 
The Fun Makers,” will be published by 
Simon and Schuster in the fall of 1980. 
He is at work on a fourth book. 


Last February JACK J. SCHILTHUIS 
(B, 69M) became associate pastor of 
Memorial Park Community United 
Presbyterian Church, Allison Park, 
Pennsylvania, after serving nine years 
as pastor of the First United Presby- 
terian Church, Salem, New Jersey. 


JACK G. SCHUTTE (B) is associate 
pastor at First Presbyterian Church, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


1966 

HERBERT W. CHILSTROM (M) re- 
ceived an honorary D.D. from North- 
western Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


RICHARD C. DETWEILER (B, 67M) 


was elected President of Eastern 
Mennonite College and Seminary, 
Virginia, July 1, 1980. 


DAVID R. SNYDER (B) became pastor | 
| 





of Manassas, Virginia, Presbyterian iit 
Church on August 1. 


GERALD L. STONE (B) became the 
Coordinator of the Counseling Psycholo- 
gy program at the University of lowa, in|), 
August 1979. His first book, “A Cogni- — | 
tive-Behavioral Approach to Counseling |}, 
Psychology” was published by Praeger 
Press in August 1980. 


1967 

After 12 years at Tainan Theological 
College, Taiwan, TIAT HAN TAN (D) is | 
now teaching Church History at Trinity “| 
Theological College in Singapore. His wil | 
will be teaching music at the same schoo | 


1968 | 
BRUCE O. BOSTON (B, 73D) published|| 
a two-volume training course, “Preparing : 
to Teach the Gifted and Talented: A | 
guide for Personnel Development,” | 
through Wordsmith Publications, Inc., 

an offshoot of his consulting firm. 


NEIL M. STEVENSON (M) has been 
appointed as Deputy Chief of Chaplains,’ 
Department of the Navy; he began his 
new assignment at the Navy Annex, ' 
Washington, D.C., on July 30. On July 1 
he was promoted to the rank of Rear 
Admiral. 


1969 
DAVID R. DRAIN (B) has been called te 
the pastorate of the Wallingford, Pennsyl 
vania, Presbyterian Church, from the 

Presbyterian Church in Bristol, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


| 

i 

| 
: \ 


70 

'NCENT C. deLALLA (B, 72M) is 
rector of Development at the Darrow 
hool, New Lebanon, New York. 


(LLIAM N. KIGHT (B) is pastor of 
ilvary Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, 
110. 


INALD M. MACKENZIE, JR. (B) who 
is Associate Director of Field Educa- 
pn at Princeton Seminary, is now 
sociate pastor of Nassau Presbyterian 
iurch, Princeton, New Jersey. 


‘OBERT VANDE KAPPELLE (B, 77D) 

us been called from the faculty of Grove 

(ty College to be Professor of Religion 
Washington and Jefferson College, 


ashington, Pennsylvania. 


WIGHT R. BLACKSTOCK (B) received 
Doctor of Ministry degree on May 17 
om the School of Theology at Clare- 
.ont, California. 


EITH W. DRURY (E) was elected 
‘eneral Secretary of Youth of The 
‘esleyan Church by its Fourth General 
conference in June 1980. He is the 
oungest General Officer of this denomi- 
ation established by the merger of the 
ilgrim Holiness and the Wesleyan 
lethodist Churches in 1968. 


AMUEL DUK HAE KIM (B), who re- 
eived a Ph.D. from Columbia University, 


, lew York, in 1979, works as a consultant 


9 the Federation of Korean-American 
association in the United States. 


te 


i) HARLES A. SWAN (M) accepted a call 


0 Duff's United Church, Walton, Ontario, 
Sanada, as of July 1, 1980. 


3ARY G. ZIEGLER (B) was called on 
November 1, 1978 by Central Washington 
?resbytery to be organizing pastor of a 
lew congregation. The church, known as 
Meadow Springs Presbyterian Church, 


_ was chartered on October 28, 1979 with 
L102 members. 


1973 
RICHARD J. ERICKSON (M) who re- 
—eived a Ph.D. from Fuller Theological 


Seminary last June is pastor of the 
Triumph Lutheran Brethren Church in 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 


JOHN A. FISCHER (B), formerly at the 
West Side Church, Englewood, New 
Jersey, is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Aberdeen, Washington. 


1974 

JAMES E. POHLHAMMER (B) has been 
called to the pastorate of the First United 
Presbyterian Church, Lytton, Iowa; from 
Americus, Kansas, where he served two 
churches. 


After six years at West Presbyterian 
Church, Binghamton, New York, 
HAROLD B. SANDERSON, JR. (B) is 
beginning a new phase of ministry in 
inner-city Syracuse. He was installed as 
pastor of the East Genesee Presbyterian 
Church in Syracuse on September 28, 
1980. 


1975 

JOHN E. BARCLAY (B) was installed as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Glens Falls, New York, on May 18. 


GEORGE E. GAFFGA (B) has been 


elected to the School Board of Education 
in Franklinville, New York. 


RAYMOND D. PATCH (B) has been 
called to the pastorate of the Pacific 
Union Congregational Church, Westport, 
Massachusetts, from the Grace United 
Church of Christ, River Grove, Illinois. 


EMELE M. UKA (M) received his doc- 
torate from Drew University , New Jersey, 
last May. 


1976 

DONALD R. CARIGNAN (B) is coordi- 
nator of programming for Colombiere 
Retreat and Conference Center in 
Clarkston, Michigan. 


J. STEPHEN JACOBS (B), who has been 
associate pastor of Grace Presbyterian 
Church, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, has 
been called to the pastorate of the Wilton, 
Connecticut, Presbyterian Church. 


JOHN S. McANLIS (B) is chaplain at 
Leader Nursing and Rehabilitation Center 
at Yeadon, Pennsylvania, and M.B.A. 
candidate at Widener University, where 
he is specializing in health and medical 
services administration. 





LESLIE MERLIN (B), assistant pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, and CULLEN I K STORY (64D) 
presented the theme of the June meeting 
of the Synod of the Northeast, which was 
held at Eisenhower College, Seneca Falls, 
New York. 


PAUL H. MOESSNER (B) is pastor at 
Salem Lutheran Church, Oklahoma, and 
is the LCA—ALC Lutheran campus pastor 
at Oklahoma State University. 


1977 

IMRE A. BERTALAN (B) was ordained 
and installed as pastor of Calvin United 
Church of Christ, Toledo, Ohio, on 
September 16, 1979. 


KENNETH R. BICKEL (B), who serves 
on the Board of Directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Northeast Conference of the United 
Church of Christ, was elected on June 18 
to serve on the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Directors. 


JOHN E. BRUINGTON (B) is serving as a 
military chaplain of 1876 era at the Fort 
Laramie, Wyoming, National Historic Site, 
after having lived for a week at the Fort 
as a recruit in the Indian wars. 


FREDERICK E. DEPENBROCK (B) has 
been called as pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Hanover, New Jersey. 


JEFFREY K. ERB (B) was a groomsman 
at KENNETH C. HIPPLE’S (78B) wed- 
ding which took place in The Hague, The 
Netherlands. 


The Presidium of the General Synod of 
the Reformed Church in Hungary has 
commissioned ATTILA PETER 
KOMLOS (M) head of the Church’s 
Press Service, with the rank of a Depart- 
ment Head. He has been Deputy Chief 
Editor of Reformatusok Lapja, the 
weekly publication of the Reformed 
Church in Hungary. His new duties will 
include informing the international 
church media about church life in 
Hungary, informing the interfaith press 
services in Hungary about the life of the 
churches on an international level, and 
editing the English and German language 
periodical of the Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in Hungary, The Hungarian 
Church Press, as the authorized repre- 
sentative of the Reformed Church in 
Hungary. 


Be 





D. JAY LOSHER (B) is in a joint doctor- 
al program in Social Ethics between 
Northwestern University and Garrett- 
Evangelical Theological Seminary in 
Evanston, Illinois. 


BETTY LOU NEAL (B) was installed as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Wagoner, Oklahoma, on May 18. 
WILLIAM J. WISEMAN (44B) and ANN 
BAUER HAW (63E) took part in the 
service. She had been assistant pastor at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


1978 

SUSAN R. CARNEY (B) is living at 

St. John the Baptist School in Mendham, 
New Jersey, where she is part-time 
religious counselor. She is also working 
part-time at St. Martin’s Chapel in 
Martinsville. 


J. DOUGLAS GILMORE (B) became 
pastor of the Sawyer Evangelical Church, 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, on July 30. 


LAWRENCE A. JONES (B), who is 
school minister at Mercersburg Academy, 
Pennsylvania, headed a four-week canoe 
trip through northern Quebec this 
summer. 


ANNE KIMREY FOSTER MYERS (B) 
was ordained on June 8 at the Abington 
Presbyterian Church in Abington, 
Pennsylvania. 


1979 

K. C. ABRAHAM (D) has moved from 
St. Mark’s Cathedral to the Ecumenical 
Christian Centre in Bangalore, India. He 
is the new Director of the Centre. 


KATHLEEN HIGGINS LOSHER (b) was 
ordained on July 20 in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Hominy, Oklahoma, and 
is assistant pastor of the Village Presby- 
terian Church of Northbrook, Illinois. 


C. LOURDES MIRANDA (M) is an 
assistant professor at Mennonite/Goshen 
College, Goshen, Indiana. 


JULIE E. NERAAS (B) is assistant pastor 
at First Presbyterian Church, Spokane, 
Washington. 

MICHAEL F. SMITH (B) is living in 
Phoenix, Arizona, where he is Associate 
Executive for Indian Ministries for the 
Synod of the Southwest. 


KATHRYN STONER (E) is the Director 
of Religious Education at Fort Ord, 
California. It is a civil service position 
which involves ministry in a non-denomi- 
national Protestant context. 
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Moderator’s 
Conference 


About 170 persons from throughout the United Presby- 
terian Church met in a two and a half day “Moderator’s 
Conference on Unity” on the Seminary campus at the end 
of August. The event was designed to provide opportunity 
for persons with different viewpoints on theology and 
church government to discuss their concerns. 

Participants heard major addresses in three plenary 
sessions, but spent the greater part of the time in discussion 
groups of about a dozen persons each. At the Moderator’s 
request the groups listed “concerns, suggestions, and hurts” 
as well as “dreams of new life” in the church. These, he 
said, will be made widely available in the denomination. 



























hes, hosted a meeting of the Executive Committee on campus last summer. 


Dr. McCord, who is president of the World Alliance of Reformed Churc 
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PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PRINCETON, N. J. 08540 


The thanksgiving 
never ends 


One of the joyful tasks that falls to those 
in the Development Department is that of 
writing notes of appreciation to people 
who support the Seminary with their gifts. 
Part of the joy is that there are so many 
to thank—alumni/ae, congregations, 
friends, and foundations! That so many 
find Princeton worthy of their generous 
support is a great source of inspiration to 
us as we attempt to meet the ever-rising 
costs of a seminary education. 

One of the important sources of finan- 
cial aid to students comes from congrega- 
tions who support the Scholarship Fund. 
Nearly 75% of our students apply for 
some financial aid, and many of them 
assist us by corresponding or establishing 
personal contact with the churches and 
individuals who contribute to their sup- 
port. Many pastors express surprise and 
pleasure that the students take the trouble 
to write. 

Yet the thanksgiving does not end 
there. These students become the pastors 
who may encourage their congregations 
to support the Seminary by encouraging 
young men and women to enter the min- 
istry, by supporting these students with 
their gifts, and by sending their own pas- 
toral staff back to Princeton for Continu- 
ing Education. And the pastors themselves 
may join the supporters of the Alumni/ae 
Roll Call. But perhaps one of the more 
unusual expressions of thanksgiving was 
that of a recent letter from an alumnus 
who decided, after a period of seven years 


since graduation, to write again to those 
churches who had supported him in his 
Seminary days, “to update them a little 

bit.”” No doubt they will be gratified and 
surprised. 

Not everyone can endow a scholarship 
fund, or contribute a large sum of money. 
But gifts large or small have a way of mul- 
tiplying their impact here, because they 
affect the lives of students. We received a 
letter from a recent graduate who said he 
thought an educational institution would 
only be interested in those who could 
give hundreds or thousands of dollars. 
And we received another from a very el- 
derly alumnus who apologized for the fact 
that his small pension allowed him to give 
no more. What is not often realized is 
that even in these times of high interest 
rates, it still takes an endowment ten to 
twenty times the size of an annual gift to 
produce the same amount of income. In 
other words, a gift of ten dollars to the 
Alumni/ae Roll Call or the Scholarship 
Fund is the equivalent of a one hundred 
to two hundred dollar endowment gift! 
And for both gifts, the Seminary commu- 
nity is deeply grateful. 

Thus, as we said at the start, the 
thanksgiving never ends. Gifts given out 
of gratitude and belief in the mission of 
Princeton produce not only thank-you 
notes but thankful people. That is the 
reason that the thanks and the giving go 
on and on. It’s something to think about. 
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President’s 
Page 


a , 


December 31, 1980 


Dear Colleagues: 


Dr. Edward Brubaker (41), Executive of the Synods of Mid-America, recently wrote 
me that ‘‘the Evangelism, Discipleship and Worship Responsibility Area of our 
Synods .. . has come to the conviction that at the heart of our inertia in the field of 
evangelism is the lack of clear conviction about the uniqueness and finality of Jesus 
Christ, both in the pulpit and the pew.” 





The finality of Jesus Christ — this is the theme of the Letter to the Hebrews. There 
is no pluralism at the level of faith. There are pluralities of culture, language, and 
tradition, and these are to be honored. But only One reigns as Lord. 


Hebrews begins with the announcement that Jesus Christ is God’s final word to us. | 
“In many and various ways God spoke of old to our parents by the prophets; but in 
these last days He has spoken to us by a Son.” This revelation is both normative | 
and final. It will not be supplemented by another, as Dr. Moon and others in our 
generation promise. And the Book closes with the affirmation, “Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday and today and forever.” 





But Hebrews is equally clear that Jesus Christ is our final word to God. To be a || 
Christian is to be in Christ, to be baptized is to be incorporated into Him, and to ik 
pray is to hold up Christ before the Throne of God. He is both mediator and il), 
intercessor. He is the “‘high priest of our confession;” we “draw near to God through | 
Him, since He always lives to make intercession for (us).”” Lukas Vischer’s IN- 
TERCESSION is an excellent statement of this vital dimension of Christology and 
may be obtained from the World Council of Churches in Geneva. 


Finally, Hebrews repeats the central affirmation of the Bible that Jesus Christ is 
God’s final mission to the world. He is the one who has broken camp and “‘suffered 
outside the gate.’ He is the prevenient Lord who always goes before, preceding us 
and summoning us to “go forth to Him outside the camp, bearing abuse for Him.” 
This mission to the world is evangelism, the creation of new life in Christ. And this 
is the mission to which we must commit ourselves anew as 1981 begins. 


Faithfully yours, 


pseu ue 


’ James I. McCord 
President 
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This is a slightly condensed version of the 
third and last of the Students’ Missions 
Lectures of 1980-81, which were given 
last autumn by the Reverend Carl H. 
Geores, Jr. (52B), Coordinator of The 
Mission at the Eastward, member of the 
Development Council of the Rural 
Community Action Ministry, and pastor 
of three small churches in rural Maine. 


On October 19, 1979, Bangor Seminary 
held a consultation on the small church. 
A panel of students described the issue 
that was most important in the life of the 
small churches where each of them served. 
The young chaplain at Bangor Seminary, 
who also serves two small churches, saw 
the primary need to be a support group 
for the minister. This group would pro- 
vide the arena for the minister in a small 
church to share her or his feelings, to 
exchange and discuss theological issues 
and to share ideas concerning ministry. 
Obviously there was no such support 
group in his ministry. 

A young woman, married, and part of 
a husband-wife team, saw the central 
issue in the church where she and her 
husband were serving to be financial. 
There was never enough money for 
ministry after the survival needs of that 
church were met. They were good, 
committed people, but the financial 
base was too small to meet the needs 
for ministry. 

Another panelist said the biggest 
problem was a rapid turnover in ministe- 
rial leadership in the church. The particu- 
lar church where he served had had 15 
students in 20 years. A fourth panelist 
said that the declining membership and 
the aging congregations (90% of the 
members were over 55) made it difficult 
to attract younger members. I might 
add that they had neither programs nor 
services to meet the needs of younger 
families or singles. 

The last two panelists focused on the 
inferiority complex and the poor self 
image that their congregations had. One 
described his congregation as, “‘the valley 
of despair.” 

When they were finished, I was de- 
pressed. After listening to them I won- 
dered why anyone would want to give his 
or her life to serving Jesus Christ in a 
small church. I thought about the small 
churches in the parish and in The Mission 





The challenge and future 
of the small church 


at the Eastward (known as MATE); all of 
the issues that the panelists described are 
present to some degree in the churches in 
the Mission. But these are issues that 
describe the symptoms of the challenge in 
the small church. They do not represent 
the challenge. 

The challenge for the small church in 
the 1980s is threefold—all directed to 
eliminate the sickness that so often in- 
fects small congregations across our coun- 
try. The first is basic to the ministry of 
any Christian congregation anywhere. 
That challenge is to allow the Holy Spirit 
to call people to a life of faith in Jesus 
Christ, to become a part of His body 
which is the Church, to share in the 
Church’s ministry utilizing the talents and 
the gifts that God has given to each person. 
If that small church does not have that as 
its first goal, I do not see how it can live. 

The ministry of any church alive in the 
1980s belongs to the congregation. The 
pastor is the person who helps the con- 
gregation in their ministry and seeks to be 
their leader, and the one who helps them 
along the way to discovering and imple- 
menting their ministry. The congregation 
is called to be a living congregation of the 
living Lord, Jesus Christ. These are some 
essentials of that life that every congrega- 
tion needs. And there’s a tremendous 
variety of talents and resources that are 
present in small congregations. We often 
skip over that when we look at a small 
congregation to see that the following 
dimensions of church life are present. 


First of all, the congregation is a 
worshiping congregation where the word 
is preached, the sacraments are rightly 
administered, the prayers are said, and 
the people regularly meet to honor God 
with their worship and their commitment. 
The form, the content, the quality of 
worship will depend on the people and 
the leadership in that particular congrega- 
tion. I also suggest that there should be a 
variety of worship services. We all know 
how important it is in a small congrega- 
tion to have a guest soloist, or a violinist, 
or even a quartet that comes in and helps 
enrich our worship. 






The congregation is also a nurturing 
congregation providing for the continu- | 
ing education of young and old alike. 
Unless people study the Bible together, 
discuss the impact of the Biblical messag | 
on the life of the congregation, and relat 
that message to the mission of the chure 
in the world, there is small chance that | 
the people in that congregation will real 
come alive and understand how our 
Christian faith relates to the needs of th 
world where we live. It is so essential fo) 
every Christian to have an opportunity 1 
grow in her understanding of scripture, 
and to be able to see how the Gospel 
intersects the life of the world. 

The third element in that small chur 
congregation which is so terribly impor: 
tant is that it be a caring congregation. | 
you live in a small community, you knoe 
that there are many widows; there are | 
many people who live alone; there are | 
many people who for one reason or 
another leave that community to go to. 
work. And the only place where people: 
can gather often in a small community. 
in the church. And that congregation h: 
to minister to its own members. For I 
would suggest to you that the most 
effective ministers in that small congrey’ 
tion are the members as they minister t 
one another. It is in the caring that the. 
fellowship of the congregation become’ 
meaningful, where a sense of belonging 
holds people together, and holds one 
another to Jesus Christ. And this is 
something we really have to work at. [ 
has to be an intentional ministry where 
you create ways for people to come 
together at times when they can be the. 
Often a church dinner after worship o1 
Sunday provides an opportunity for 
people to share with one another not | 
only in the breaking of bread, but also: 
telling the stories of their lives so that’ 
they can relate to one another. 

Fourthly, the congregation needs te 
a sharing congregation. You know, if t? 
love of Jesus Christ is in your life and ° 
your heart you have to share it. There: 
isn’t anything else that you can do; it? 
something you share with other peopl 
And in terms of that sharing ministry — 
the congregation, the congregation ha:® 


hare its faith. There have to be ways 
whereby the talent and resources that 
yelong to each member can be shared 
vithin the community and outside the 
jommunity. The model for the sharing 
ninistry comes from Jesus Christ himself. 
‘t means that each person has something 
‘o share and something to receive. Each 
‘nember has to be prepared to receive. 

_ I think of a small church that Scott 
*lanting is serving in New Portland, a 
shurch where 12 people come to worship. 
4leven of them are women. That’s not 
»xactly the Princeton model, but, on the 
sther hand, it is a model that exists in 
MATE. Now one of the things that Scott 
ias done is encourage his congregation to 
iave a dinner once a month. Right behind 
he church there’s a little woodworking 
slant, and once a month they all come 
ogether. They invite the people who are 
vorking in the mill to come and have a 
ot meal in the church. It costs them 
bout $1.25, and they have fellowship 
vith one another. 

' Another thing they’ve done there is 
‘uild a clothing center. This, of course, is 
one all over the world. But in that 
articular community it’s very much 
—eeded. It provides an arena for the 
yomen in that congregation to come 
ogether and work together every week to 
| ort the clothing, and then to sell it and 
hen to take the money they received 

nd use it for the poor in that particular 
ommunity. A very simple idea, but in 

ae small community it can mean a great 
eal. 

_ Above all else, the congregation must 
onstantly seek to be obedient to Jesus 
‘hrist through its study, its prayer and its 
ction. And hopefully, that congregation 
vill seek to be open to change. And that’s 
ot very easy, but it’s something that 

nall congregations constantly need to be 
2minded to do. 
_ Can you see why the small church 
eeds the best kind of pastor available—a 
jastor who really sees the small church 
ninistry as an arena for ministry? I 
nought about the characteristics, or the 
alents, or the gifts that a small church 
astor needs, and I want to share them 
vith you. 

_ First of all the small church pastor 
eeds to be a good communicator. Don’t 
-aink that just because you’re in a small 
hurch you can ignore preaching. You'll 
_tobably have to work a lot harder to 

cep the attention of the people that you 
2e every week because you are in a small 
hurch. And preaching and leading in 
| /orship and helping people to participate 
1 Worship is extremely important. 
| 
| 
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Secondly, I think a small church min- 
ister has to be flexible and open to 
change. You have to have that kind of 
resilience which permits you to put forth 
an idea, have it rejected, and not become 
depressed. Instead, move on. You know 
that you may have another sometime that 
the people will accept. And not only that 
—the idea that you gave three months ago 
may crop up in a discussion group some 
day and now it’s theirs, which is even 
more important. So you can’t allow your- 
self to get caught in that success syndrome, 
which is sort of forced upon us in the 
kind of society in which we live. 

The third characteristic (These aren’t 
listed in any particular order.) is that a 
small church minister has to have a warm, 
personal faith. You have to like people. 
There is nothing more miserable in a 
small, rural church than having a min- 
ister who doesn’t like people, who comes 
in with a frozen face and just acts as if 
the whole world is against him, and 
continues to feel as if nothing is going to 
happen. You’ve got to have a warm 
faith, rooted in Christ, and you’ve got to 
be willing to reach out to people, even 
people who don’t want to be reached out 
to. It’s amazing, if you'll keep up that 
process, how that faith can be commu- 
nicated. 

The fourth thing I suggest is that 
you’ve got to be a good administrator. I 
don’t know how many ministers there are 
jn small churches who don’t believe that 
they have to do administration. That can 


be the single most important defect in 
your ministry if you let it go. In a small 
church you may be the only person there 
who will do administration. My wife and 
I have been together in Maine for 28 
years; I still don’t have a secretary. She’s 
my secretary. When a person goes to a 
small church there may not be any 
secretarial help. If you let that bother 
you, again, that’s going to be something 
which will wear on you, and upset you, 
and really contribute to the decay of 
your ministry. 


A minister in a small church has to be 
able to recruit and train leaders. If you 
don’t believe that that person in the pew 
has a talent to share and time to give, 
you're lost. At this point I think you have 
to be a bit aggressive because so often in 
small churches there are people who 
really feel that they aren’t capable of 
doing the tasks in the church. So once 
you recruit them you’ve got to be sup- 
portive in terms of their training and 
helping them to grow proficient in their 
task. 

Believe it or not, the minister in a small 
church has to be conversant with the 
planning process. You have to understand 
something about long-term and short-term 
planning. If you go to a church and they 
have no goals set, that’s exactly what 
you’re going to reach. One of the first 
things that you’ve got to set up in your 
small church is a process, either through 
the session or through a group of people 
that the session picks, to begin to set 
some goals and objectives for your church. 
I remember for years that our parish used 
to talk of becoming self-supporting. It 
wasn’t until one of the elders said to the 
rest of the other elders in the three 
sessions in the parish, “‘Let’s set a goal 
that in five years we’ll be self-supporting.” 
That’s when things began to happen. 

A minister in a small church has to be 
a good presbyter. You have to participate 
in the Presbyterian system whether you 
like it or not. Now you have two choices. 
You can either participate and give your 
time and learn how the system works and 
begin to use that system for ministry, or 
you can do as many ministers I know do. 
You can sit back and criticize the system 
and say that it isn’t any good; when, in 
fact, if it isn’t any good where you are, 
you can make it better. To understand 
how the Presbyterian system works, to 
encourage your elders in your church to 
participate on Presbytery committees and 
on Synod committees, is one of the real 
needs for the small church. 


The minister has to be able to parti- 
cipate in the life of the community and 
provide leadership when it is needed; and 
not to provide it when it isn’t needed. 
The genius is to know the difference. For 
very often where we get into trouble is in 
thinking that we can do things for our 
people when they can do them better 
without our help than they can with it. 

And the last thing I would mention is 
the ability and the capacity to live with 
frustration and disappointment. I think 
that that is of crucial importance if you 
are going to spend any time at all in the 
small church. 

The second major challenge that I see 
in small church ministry concerns the use 
of our resources. We live in a time of 
recession and inflation with basic costs 
that affect the small congregation going 
out of sight. The challenge becomes one 
of survival—or does it? To me, it becomes 
a time for creative, hard-headed use of 
the resources that we have, both material 
and human, in the most productive 
possible manner. With oil at $1.02 a gallon 
right now in Maine, and with predictions 
saying that it will be $1.25 before the 
winter is over, with gasoline at $1.21 and 
in some cases going up to $1.30, with 
utility costs doubling and tripling, with 
insurance costs skyrocketing, and the 
costs of pastors’ salaries also accelerating 
at an enormous rate, very often the 
question is raised, how can the small 
church with 200 members or less meet 
the challenge? 

Let me illustrate. In a neighboring 
community there’s a small community 
Baptist church with a life history of over 
100 years. It’s had a historic ministry 
that has been one of serving the commu- 
nity and being a real witness to Jesus 
Christ. The pastor of this church is a 
handicapped woman, a marvelous 
Christian person. She lives in a manse 
that has been neglected for years. Its 
foundation is gone. It has no insulation. 
The pastor cannot handle wood if the oil 
burner is replaced by a wood furnace. 
The cost of oil is literally driving the 
church toward financial ruin. How do 
you handle that kind of problem? Well, 
the trustees are wrestling with it but 
they haven’t really come up with an 
adequate kind of solution. 

It seems to me that in our churches 
there are several important responses to 
the problem of the stewardship of the 
resources that we have. The first is to 
alert the congregation to the full meaning 
of what it means to be a good steward of 
all of our resources—time, talent, money 
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—in our commitment to Jesus Christ. 
Encourage tithing and proportionate 
giving. The only ones who will support 
the Christian venture of faith are commit- 
ted Christians. Tithe yourself. I don’t see 
how any minister can ask his people to 
tithe unless that minister is willing to 
enter into the same kind of relationship. 
What you do yourself will be more impor- 
tant than what you say. You can say, 
“Well, no one will know it.” I'd like to 
know anything that a minister does in a 
small church that everyone doesn’t know. 

Explain the needs. Challenge in giving 
is essential for Christians. Time and talent, 
if properly used, are often as valuable as 
money. Encourage the use of volunteer 
labor for building projects and other 
church projects. 

Right now in the parish we have exam- 
ples: the men in Hartford refurbishing a 
sanctuary; the men in Leeds refurbishing 
and insulating a vestry for use; and 
Sunday School rooms being built at 
Wales. The cost is very, very small. And 
this can happen in the small church. Men 
rejoice in the opportunity to work togeth- 
er using their skills and talents in a way 
that they can see makes a visible dif- 
ference. So often we fail to create the 
opportunities for them to do that. 

Make maximum use of local presbytery 
and synod resources to help conserve 
your oil and gas. Our Presbytery and our 
Synod have a program that will loan 
money to small churches to insulate their 
buildings. 

If your congregations are small, look to 
alternative places for worship during cold 
weather. In the town of Hartford, Maine, 
where we have a congregation of 41 
people, our people worship in the town 
hall from September through May. We’ve 
been doing that for years. It costs us 
exactly $200 a year. We have a selectman 
from that town who’s on the session and 
he assures us that that is an adequate 
contribution for the use of the building 
during the time that we use it. 

Make maximum use of your buildings 
for programming. This is the time when 
the church should be opening its doors, 
rather than closing them. I think of many 
small communities where there is no 
place for young people to meet for 
recreation, where there is no place for 
community meetings. It gives the church 
a golden opportunity to open its doors 
and to discover ways to provide program- 
ming for the needs of the local commu- 
nity, and, at the same time, to find ways 
to meet the costs of the services that you 
provide. 


I think of the Leeds church, where va 
have a community nursery school and the 
Rural Community Action Ministry office 
The local school system uses the old youth 
center that really should be torn down, 
but it’s the only place in town that they | 
can use for physical education. In the 
church we have a senior citizen program; | 
the extension service meets there; there 
are all kinds of church events. It costs us 
$6,000 per year—that’s the projected 
costs for just utilities including oil, in tha 
particular church. But, on the other han¢ 
we're able to raise, from contributions fo 
heat, almost $4,000 of that money, 
which, to my mind, gives the community, 
a chance to share in the cost of operating} 
their own programs. 














Leeds Community Church, Leeds, Maine, is 
one of three churches Mr. Geores serves. 


This is really no time to withdraw 
from ministry. In spite of the cost, it’s 
the time when small churches should 4, 
begin to use their creative thinking to — 
find ways to enlarge their programs in | }) 
areas where the community is often | J 
withdrawing. 

The third major challenge I see for / }, 
the small church is to recognize that 
the small church does not exist alone, |}; 
but in relationship to other small chure’ 
es, to Presbytery, to churches in other ¢ }, 
denominations, and to the whole chure, |) 
and to the human service agencies in th 
secular world. The small church needs © 
build meaningful relationships through 
coalitions that will strengthen the loca. 
church and the ministry that that loc 
church has to the world. There are mai 
ways that this can be done. 








It can be done through the parish. I 
ee no reason for a minister who is high- 
y trained, who really wants to have a 
eaningful ministry, to serve one church 
of 60 members, especially if that person 
ives in an area where there are other 
churches that either can be yoked or 
drought together in some kind of parish 
alignment. The foundation stone of the 
ministry in MATE is the parish. Every 
minister serves at least two churches and 
two of us serve three churches in a parish 
arrangement. 
) It’s in the parish where we find the 
arena for our planning programs together. 
Several times a year the sessions meet to 
discuss the kinds of issues that relate to 
their minister and to the programs that 
they want to do together. They decide on 
he parish budget. They review the min- 
ster’s salary and they read my monthly 
eports. 

And that’s extremely important for a 
mall church minister to remember: to 
eport in writing to each one of the 
essions,where you serve so you have 
ome visible accountability and they 

ow that you’re doing something. For 
ne of the biggest myths that we find in 
small communities is that the minister 
oes nothing. We hear it all the time. The 
ninister needs to demonstrate account- 
bility. We have a report form, on which 

e report the mileage, the number of 
astoral visits, the number of other con- 
acts, and the kinds of services or study 
roups that we participate in every single 
ay. When we meet together with our 
essions, I just hand them the report. The 
elders look at it and hand it back. And I 
say, “Do you have any questions?” They 
say, “No,” and I say “‘Fine.”’ But the 
accountability is there; and I’m telling 
you, we have had parishes in our Mission 
where the ministers did not do this. The 
quickest way I know of to develop dis- 
trust between elders and ministers is for 
the minister not to be accountable to the 
oeople that he’s serving. 

Our parish supplies counselors for 
camp; we elect elders as commissioners to 

Presbytery; they serve on presbytery 
committees; we had an elder in the Leeds 

church who was chairman of one of the 
committees of Synod for three years. So 

elders from small churches can participate 

and become very active in the larger 

church. 

i} 


_ Each individual session leads the 
| congregation in setting goals for the 
church, and then the three sessions set 
goals for the parish. Then the parish 
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brings that information into the Mission 
and we set up a goal-setting process for 
the Mission. That sounds cumbersome, 
but it isn’t. It’s the way in which we 
relate to the real, perceived needs of the 
people at each level of our Mission 
organization, and it works. 

The three churches share a minister. 
The parish can be a source of great 


strength to the congregations in the parish. 


The size of the Leeds congregation where 
I live is 170 members. The church in 
Wales has 95 members, and the church in 
Hartford has 41 members. There’s a 
budget of about $54,000 for these three 
churches. 


What would happen if that Hartford 
church, with a budget of $6,000, was 
broken off from the parish? And when 
you get to the particular size we’re at 
—about 300 members—that question is 
always raised. And I always say, ‘“‘Which 
church do you want to drop out, Leeds? 
They’re the big one.” It makes just as 
much sense to cut out the big church as it 
does to cut out the small church, because 
the small church has a very viable min- 
istry. The session and the women’s 
association in that church actually have 
a very caring kind of ministry for the 
community. 

We have summer work groups that 
come to work on housing. Two of the 
elders in Hartford take their vacation 
time to work with the work group that 
comes to help. This past year they 
worked on six separate projects in that 
community. Can you imagine a better 
way of building integrity into the min- 





istry of a small congregation than to 
have two of your elders, one of them a 
selectman, actually go and work on the 
home of a low-income person? That’s a 
sermon in itself. This is the kind of 
strength you can build in that small 
church. 


Our elders supervise work groups. 
They just put together and built a cloth- 
ing center in Hartford. They set up a 
food bank. When I’m away they conduct 
the worship. And they have responsibil- 
ities in the RCAM and in MATE. 

The second kind of coalition, the 
second design, is in the Rural Community 
Action Ministry. The supreme value of an 
ecumenical, secular, private, non-profit 
organization like the RCAM is that it 
permits small congregations and persons 
in those congregations to relate to the 
needs of the people where they’re hurting 
most. The RCAM as a separate corporate 
body can relate to secular human service 
agencies, share with them, and at the 
same time, relate to individual human 
need without the strictures that are 
forced on the human service bureaucracy. 

Now congregations can participate 
without all the members of their con- 
gregations feeling responsible for the 
RCAM style and ministry. That is crucially 
important. Every congregation has a 
diverse kind of make-up with some people 
believing in social action-type ministries 
and some believing that this is something 
that the church should not be in. But if 
your church supports the RCAM, the 
individual members do not have to feel 
they’re responsible for making the 
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A work group of volunteers from The Church of the Covenant, a Presbyterian church in 
Simsbury, Connecticut, rehabilitate a home in rural Maine. 


decisions for the kind of ministry that we 
have in this particular organization. At 
the same time, individuals in the con- 
gregation can participate in a wide range 
of programs that can use their talents 
and resources as part of their church’s 
ministry to a suffering, hurting humanity. 


There are so many well-trained people, 
college graduates, in an area like ours, and 
across the country, who want to give 
their talent and time in ways they feel 
can really make a difference. And it’s that 
kind of person who is attracted to this 
particular kind of coalition. The RCAM 
provides a structure through which many 
different ministries can take place. It is 
funded by local, regional and church 
sources who believe in the kind of min- 
istry that is being done. Many Princeton 
Seminary students have received valuable 
experience in MATE and in the RCAM. 
Our budget for the RCAM comes to a 
total of $58,000 for next year. That does 
not include the services we receive 
through our support relationships with 
the human service agencies. 

MATE provides another way in which 
small churches can relate to one another. 
This type of organization makes it 
possible to utilize the resources of the 
whole church—General Assembly, Synod, 
Presbytery, local congregations—to make 
it possible for small communities that 
really cannot afford a ministry to have 
churches in their communities whereby 
the Gospel can be preached, and people 
can engage in a ministry of their own 
design in their own local communities. 

This Mission also supplies a support 
structure for ministers. I don’t think that 
we would have a staff at MATE if it were 
not for the support system for our min- 
isters who meet regularly together in a 
staff. It also, again, makes it possible for 
small mission churches to participate in 
the life and ministry of the whole church. 

To me the future for the small church 
is bright. I don’t share the pessimism that 
| hear concerning the small church. But 
there’s an if: if small churches can develop 
lifestyles and ministries that meet the 
needs of the people in their own commu- 
ity. If you don’t meet any needs in the 
ministry of a congregation, you have to 
ask yourself, ““What’s it all about? What 
am I doing here?” The future is bright if 
they can be connected to other congrega- 
tions and caring people in meaningful 
self-help ways. And the future is bright if 
congregations really seek to be obedient 
to Jesus Christ rather than seeking to 
keep the doors open. 









P.A.C.E. 
The Westerly Adult 
Day Care Center 


Last year an addition to the Dunn’s 
Corners Community Church, Presbyterian, 
in Westerly, Rhode Island, doubled the 
space available for the church school and 
mission activities. As the congregation 
reviewed its work and witness, it became 






evident that the space was well utilized 
in the evenings and on weekends, but 
was generally free during the day. At the 
same time we noted that there were a 
number of people in our community — |} 
who were, because of the work schedules 





The Reverend Virginia Sullivan and Registered Nurse Joan Wicklund share a coffee break with a 
client. 


of their families, left at home alone all 
day, even though they were frail and 
‘somewhat disabled by age or were phys- 
ically handicapped. The families were 
uneasy about this situation because of 
‘various hazards, but a nursing home was 
not a reasonable solution. 


A committee was organized under 





Madison to consider a solution. The 
‘committee recommended that the 
‘Westerly Adult Day Care Center, Incor- 
porated be organized. The membership 
‘includes church members and any one 
_who wishes to join from the area which 

The Center serves. A Board of Directors 
of twenty-one persons was elected from 

the membership to plan and administer 

The Center. The people on the Board 
were chosen for their interest and skills 
in ministry, health care, finance, public 
relations and the law. I serve as chair- 
person of the Personnel Committee 
‘because I wish to maintain a close rela- 
‘tionship with the staff. 

Funding for The Center comes from 
the church, the presbytery, clients’ fees 
faich are on a sliding scale), the town 
‘of Westerly as a grant and through 
|transportation for the elderly and the 
jhandicapped, from the state as SSI 
\(Supplemental Security Income to 

bring Social Security to the legal min- 
jimum amount) reimbursement and from 

‘private individuals and foundations. 

_ The paid staff consists of a full-time 
jexecutive director, a full-time registered 
“nurse, a part-time bookkeeper and a 
part-time activities director. There are 
“many volunteers. 

The Center opened on June 1, 1980 
and we now have about fifteen clients. 
‘A hot lunch is brought from a meal site 
and coffee break and tea time snacks are 
provided. 








Activities include crafts of great 
variety, dancing and exercising, cooking 
and party planning, puzzles, games, field 
trips, slides and movies, visiting lecturers 
and study. A particularly interesting part 


of the program is the interaction between 


the Adult Day Care clients and the chil- 
dren in the church’s daily pre-school 
program. 
The Center is next to my office and 
their music and bustle is a reminder to 
me that we are meeting these needs of 
our community which are expressed in 
the purposes of The Center as follows: 
1. To provide daytime care for those 
adults handicapped emotionally, 
mentally or physically. 


the direction of church member Florence 





Registered Nurse Joan Wicklund and Pastor Virginia Sullivan admire the quilting skills of a client. 


2. To provide daytime relief for 
families caring for elderly family 
members and other handicapped 
adults. 

3. To provide family counseling for 
families with adult persons in our 
cake. 

4. To provide education and training 
in home management for those in 
our care. 

5. To provide a community-based 
educational center dealing with 
problems related to the aging 
process. 


Photo credit: Gordon Alexander 


6. To provide a center where students 
may receive training in working 
with handicapped adults. 

It truly delights me to watch the staff 
and volunteers as they meet the vans, 
which transport the clients each morning, 
and greet with great affection and care 
those who are coming to The Center. 

Virginia S. Sullivan, Doctor of 
Ministry candidate, PTS 

Pastor, Dunn’s Corners Commu- 
nity Church, Presbyterian 
Westerly, Rhode Island 















Autumn Action 


An off-and-on gray, drizzly day did 
nothing to dampen the spirits of the 
more than 130 participants who came to 
campus for Autumn Action on October 
18. After registration and coffee everyone 
moved into Miller Chapel to hear President 
James I. McCord speak on the topic, 
“The Church in the World Today,” and 
Dr. Richard S. Armstrong, Ashenfelter 
Professor of Ministry and Evangelism, 
address ‘‘Communicating the Faith.” 
M.Div. seniors Kathleen A. Tresham and 
Edwin G. Hurley presented their expe- 
riences and anticipations as seminarians. 
A box lunch and the Princeton vs. 
Colgate football game wound up the day. 

We here on campus are already looking 
forward to and planning for the next 
gathering of this kind. We invite you to 
mark your calendars. April 23 is 
FRIENDS DAY. 








Director of Annual Giving James A, Lacy, who coordinated the event, chatted with Robert 
Johnston and Dorothea Fiscus from the Presbyterian Church of Morris Plains. 








President McCord stopped to greet Mrs. James 


A, Lacy on his way up the aisle in Miller Chapel. Dr. Richard S. Armstrong 
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Alumnus Young-Ihl Kim, pastor of the Korean 
Church, Elmhurst, New Jersey. 





Kathleen A. Tresham 





Vice President William H. Felmeth greeted a guest. 


Edwin G. Hurley 





The Reverend Dr. John Coventry Smith, former General Secretary of COEMAR, talked with doctoral 
candidate Anna May Say Pa of Burma, who is president of the International Students’ Association. 





A story Hitchcock missed 


One wonders about Poe and Hitchcock 
and the others in their horror story frater- 
nity. Their fertile imaginations brought 
forth many a gripping tale that caused 
pulse rates to become more rapid and 
palms to grow moist, but they neglected 
one of the most obvious horror stories of 
all. It is a story that has been told all too 
often through the years, with a variety of 
sub-plots woven through procrastination 
or misunderstanding around its central 
theme. It is a story that ultimately 

brings the supporting cast to center stage 
as they are suddenly called upon to deal 
with feelings of frustration, unnecessary 
inconvenience, and even neglect at a time 
when they are least prepared for any of 
these. In this story, there is no escape for 
those suddenly thrust into the situation 
which is its theme, only the consequences 
to face and work through, consequences 
that are often nightmarish and devilishly 
protracted. It is the story of a person who 
dies intestate (without having made a 
Will). The survivors are left to contend 
with and content themselves with state 
law which, in the absence of a Will, comes 
into play. The irony is that it is the ones 
closest to the individual who generally 
experience the greatest uncertainty and 


The Council of Theological 


The Council of Theological . . .Seminaries. 
To begin with, it is something of a mouth 
ful when one is answering the phone. And 
its role is one of the less clearly under- 
stood among the agencies of the General 
Assembly. The ambiguity arises out of 
the fact that the seven seminaries are 
autonomous—each having its own charter, 
board of trustees, and administrators. Yet 
each is related to the United Presbyterian 
Church. All trustees and all full professors 
must be approved by the General Assem- 
bly. And any change in a seminary’s 
constitution requires the Assembly’s 
ratification. 

What influence, then, does the Council 
have over the seminaries? Who decides 
what is taught, who is admitted? Ultimate 
responsibility for curriculum, admission 
standards, discipline, lies with the board 
of each seminary. Neither the Council nor 
the General Assembly dictates these 
answers. However, each seminary is sen- 
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inconvenience in such a circumstance. 
The further irony is that some seven out 
of ten adults in this country have not 
made a Will. Many horror stories are just 
waiting to happen that need not happen 
at all. 

Consider these typical consequences 
when there is no Will in the picture: state 
law determines the distribution of your 
property instead of this distribution being 
made in accord with your wishes and in 
the proportions you would prefer; a court 
appointed administrator manages and 
settles your estate rather than an executor 
of your choice who would know your 
wishes as expressed in a Will and carry 
them out; a guardian for minor children 
who survive you—usually your spouse— 
would be appointed by the court and 
would most likely be required to furnish 
bond and account annually to the court 
for all expenditures from the children’s 
property; if both parents should die in a 
common disaster, there would be a court 
appointed guardian for surviving minor 
children rather than the guardian of your 
choice, and a host of other complications; 
your local church, the Seminary, and 
other charitable interests you may have 
would be denied gifts that you might 


sitive to the concerns of the church, and 
actions of the church through the General 
Assembly are reflected in the programs of 
the seminaries—not out of compulsion, 
but out of good faith. 

Who decides what support the sem- 
inaries should receive? The ultimate 
answer is the member who contributes to 
the General Assembly General Mission. 
The General Assembly Mission Council, 
having consulted with the agencies of the 
Assembly, recommends the program 
budget. The total amount given to the 
seminaries (currently about $2,000,000) 
is then divided among the seminaries in a 
ratio recommended by the Finance 
Committee (which includes no represent- 
atives of the schools) of the Council of 
Theological Seminaries—based upon the 
number of students and special needs of 
the institutions. 






otherwise provide for them; and there 
would doubtless be frustrating delays and 
adverse financial consequences as a result 
of fees, taxes, and other costs that could 
be reduced or eliminated if there were a — 
Will. Other items could be added to those 
mentioned here. 

You can avoid writing the horror 
story for your family and loved ones that 
Hitchcock and his friends left unwritten 
by writing your Will instead, or by making 
sure the one you may already havein 
effect is up to date. A change in location 
or in some other family or personal 
situation is sufficient reason to examine | 
an existing Will and consider appropriate | 
adjustments to it. An attorney of your 
choice can assist you in this process. If | 
you desire information about things to | 
bear in mind before seeing an attorney o1 
a means by which the Seminary can be © 
included in your Will, you are invited to 
be in touch with Dr. William H. Felmeth! 
Vice President of the Seminary, or the 
Reverend Chase S. Hunt, Director of 
Planned Giving. You may be assured that 
all such conversations will be held in 
confidence. 


... What? 


The Council is the vehicle of the 
seminaries to interpret their needs to the 
Church. But it is also the instrument of 
the General Assembly by which the 
church’s concerns are related to the 
seminaries, assuring their fidelity to the 
Reformed tradition and to the mission ¢ 
the United Presbyterian Church. 

John H. Galbreath 
Director, Council of Theological 
Seminaries of the UPCUSA 


Dr. Galbreath ts a graduate of Princeton 
Seminary in the Class of 1944. 





Dr. Carnegie Samuel Calian (58B) has 
‘been elected President of Pittsburgh 
‘Theological Seminary, effective February 
1, 1981. His new post caps an illustrious 
academic career, and the Princeton Sem- 
inary community rejoices with its sister 
seminary in his assumption of the office. 


i 


Dr. C. Samuel Calian 


: 





Another president 


Born in New York City, Dr. Calian at- 
tended public schools in Los Angeles, and 
was graduated from Occidental College 
with a B.A. in philosophy and history. 
Completing a B.D. at Princeton Seminary, 
he was ordained in the UPCUSA and 
served as Assistant Pastor of Calvary Pres- 


byterian Church in Hawthorne, California. 


He earned a Doctor of Theology degree 
from the University of Basel, Switzerland, 
graduating magna cum laude. Joining 
the faculty of the University of Dubuque 
Theological Seminary in Dubuque, Iowa, 
as a Visiting Professor, he was later ap- 
pointed Associate Professor. He is cur- 
rently Professor of Theology at Dubuque, 
the post he has held since 1972. 

Dr. Calian is the author of numerous 
articles and books including “Icon and 
Pulpit, the Protestant-Orthodox En- 
counter’; “Grace, Guts and Goods, How 
to Stay Christian in an Affluent Society”; 
“The Gospel According to the Wall Street 
Journal” and “Today’s Pastor in Tomor- 
row’s World.” 

Among his many academic interests, 
Dr. Calian has pursued studies in Eastern 
Orthodox thought, culture, and history. 
Since 1966 he has represented the World 
Council of Reformed Churches (North 
American Area) in official Orthodox- 
Reformed Dialogue, as one of a commit- 
tee of five. 


Senate 
Chaplain 
chosen 


Richard C. Halverson (42B) has been 
named chaplain-elect of the United States 
Senate. He has been pastor of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church in Bethesda, 
Maryland, since 1958. 

A native of Pingree, North Dakota, 

Dr. Halverson is a graduate of Wheaton 
College, which also awarded him an 
LL.D in 1958. After graduating from 
Princeton Seminary, he was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Los Angeles. 

At the Forest Home Conference 
Center in Forest Home, California, he 
served as managing director and later as 
director. In between these two positions 
he was called to the assistant pastorate of 
the Linwood United Presbyterian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Back in California 
he became assistant pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hollywood, before 
going to Washington. He was associated with 
International Christian Leadership in 
Washington for eleven years before his 
installation as senior pastor of Fourth 
Church. 





Gifts 


In memory of: 


The Reverend L. K. Anderson (Class 
i) of 1926), to the Scholarship Endow- 
) ment Fund 
The Reverend Dr. C. Ransom Comfort, 
Jr. (Class of 1931), to the C. Ransom 
Comfort Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 
Edna B. Eberley, to the Scholarship Fund 
' The Reverend Dr. Peter K. Emmons 
(Class of 1915), to the Peter K. 
| Emmons Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 


Mollie E. and Samuel G. Haslett, to the 
Education Fund 


Mary Andrews Hunn, to the Education 
Fund 


Richard H. Lackey, Jr., to the Education 
Fund and the Scholarship Fund 


J. Andrew Marsh, to the Education Fund 


Mildred Naylor, to the Mildred Naylor 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 


The Reverend Charles E. Patton (Class of 
1899), to the Education Fund 


The Reverend Robert M. Skinner (Class 
of 1934), to the Robert M. Skinner 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 


The Reverend John B. Tavaglione, to the 
Education Fund 


The Reverend Newell Wolsey Wells (Class 
of 1875), to the Education Fund 
The Reverend Robert A. N. Wilson, Jr., 


(Class of 1926), to the Current 
Scholarship Fund 


Honoring: 

The Reverend Charles J. Dougherty 
(Class of 1954), to the Current 
Scholarship Fund 


In celebration of the birth of: 

Halsey Nathan Hathaway, son of William 
L. Hathaway (Class of 1977) and 
Alison B. Halsey (Class of 1977) 





BRIAN 
BLOUNT 


BRIAN KEITH BLOUNT 
Senior, Master of Divinity program 
Hometown: Smithfield, Virginia 


College: The College of William and Mary, 
"78 


Denomination: Independent Baptist 


Home church: Hill Street Baptist Church, 
Smithfield, Virginia 


Marital status: Single 


Hobbies: Writing short stories; sports—such 
as intramural football and basketball 


Interests: Writing—as it is connected with 
social action, which is what really in- 
terests me in the ministry, basically 
coming from the viewpoint of change 
for the underprivileged and also those 
groups who may not be underpriv- 
ileged but are involved in special types 
of struggles for equality and justice 


Accomplishments: Phi Beta Kappa 

““Ordination—with all the prepara- 
tion, the feelings and emotions, and 
knowing what it means for future life. 
It’s quite a change, so different from 
going from high school to college, 
from college to seminary. This change 
is so much more intense.” 


Why the Ministry: “I’ve grown up in the 
church. My family has always been in 
the church. It’s just been so much a 
part of my life that it’s difficult to step 
outside the experience to see why. I 
think I’ve just grown into it. I’ve got, 
I think, a very personal relationship 
with God. It seems natural for me.” 


Why PTS: “My professors at college 
recommended Princeton along with a 
couple of other seminaries. Out of the 
three I went to see, this place impressed 
me most. For the most part I think it 
has been a good decision. It’s helped 
me to grow in a lot of ways, through 
both the atmosphere and the people.” 
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‘‘Seeing and being a part of the 
ABS struggle for a Black Studies pro- 
gram, for which I wrote something last 
year, has been enlightening. It will give 
a good perspective on the workings 
between groups settling important issue 
transactions once I get outside Sem- 
inary and in the church.” 


After PTS: “Right now I want to find é 
church some place, maybe go backt 
Virginia. 

“Beyond that, there are other 
possibilities. I'd like to go to law sche 
sometime because I’m very intereste 
in the political structure. I guess tha 
grows out of the social awareness an 
interest. I’d like to be involved bot 
religiously and politically sometim 
later in life.” 








RINCIA 
WU 














RINCIA HUNG MEI WU 


nior, Master of Divinity program 


ee 


ometown: Champlain, New York 


ollege: State University of New York, 
Albany, ’77 


enomination: United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 


ome church: First Presbyterian Church 
of Champlain 


arital status: Single 


obbies: Reading, piano playing, tennis, 
canoeing, skiing 


nterests: Poetry, theology, playgoing, 
movies 


ccomplishments: “I’ve learned to trust 
more in the Lord, instead of myself.” 
Dean’s List in college 
Summer Pastorate 
Made tofu from scratch 


y the Ministry: “I love the opportunity 
to minister to people of all ages and 
from all backgrounds. The ministry 
gives a person a wonderful opportu- 
nity to serve others in many different 
situations. What can be more impor- 
‘tant than bringing people to Christ and 
helping them grow in their faith? 
Ministry deals with issues which are on 
the cutting edge of life and death.” 


Why PTS: “Basically because I’m Presby- 
terian. First and foremost, however, 
I’m a Christian and Princeton is a 
great place to meet and interact with 

_ Christians from many varying back- 
grounds. I think everyone here is 
Christian, but there is naturally a 
great deal of diversity and plurality, as 
in society in general. It’s nice to be 
able to break down denominational 
barriers and just learn to love every 
person for his/her own uniqueness. 





“The University here also offers = 
many excellent educational facilities After PTS: “Id like a parish ministry 
and cultural events.” eventually.” 
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Tne Middle East: tnree views 


“Hints of the situation 
in the Middle East” 








Two weeks out of Beirut and in this coun- 
try to attend The Third International Con- 
ference on Faith and Contemporary Soct- 
ety: Muslim and Christian, in Hartford, 
Connecticut, Metropolitan Georges 
Kodhr, Archbishop of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church of Lebanon, visited Princeton 
Seminary. Speaking to a group in the 
Main Lounge, he said he would try to give 
“hints of the situation in the Middle East, 
which is so delicate and has not yet been 
fully analyzed.” Religion in the Middle 
East, Bishop Kodhr emphasized, is not 
only spiritual, but always is linked with 
culture and has some politial connotations. 


In tracing the history of the Middle East, 
Bishop Kodhr pointed out that “‘com- 
munity” is a Middle Eastern word. From 
the Sth century Christians formed separate 
entities, groups which did not mix with 
the whole population. The Christian 
churches—Syriac, Armenian, Coptic and 
Maronite, for example—were each colored 
by different language and ethnic back- 
grounds. Bishop Kodhr used the Maronites 
to make a point. They lived in isolation in 
the mountains and were of the Orthodox 
tradition. During the Crusades they came 
under Roman domination and from the 
16th century were Roman Catholic while 
keeping their own liturgies and customs. 
Being Roman Catholic they were loyal to 
the French during the First World War as 
any Roman Catholic of Lebanon or Syria 
was pro-French. Today they are allied to 
Israel because they feel threatened by the 
rise of Islam and they never have felt a 
part of the whole Middle East. 

Bishop Kodhr said, “In the panorama 
of religions in the Middle East the majority 
are Muslim but in many countries there are 
large minorities of Christians, for in- 
stance, the Copts in Ethiopia. Because of 
the higher learning of the Christians, they 
were powerful, the political thinkers of 
the area.” 
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Metropolitan Georges Kodhr 


In the system of protection, the bulk 
of the Muslims (but not Iran) were under 
the domination of the Ottoman Empire. 
When these people were liberated from 
the Turks in 1918 there was a revival of 
Arab culture, a pan-Arabism, which was 
linked to their freedom. 

In the last century the Christians were 
influential in the creation of different 
Arab states, which were meant to be sec- 
ular, with religion a private matter. The 
Islamic ideal, Bishop Kodhr pointed out, 
would be an Islamic statehood which 
would include both religious and political 
elements. 


SS 


The Muslims came to realize that Ara- | 
bism didn’t liberate; they were independ- | 
ent, but not free, not realizing their own 
identity. They believed Arabism was 
created by Christians who wanted secular 
states; they believed it was inspired by — 
Westerners. Now, they feel that this kind © 
of Arabism has to be destroyed because it 
will destroy Islam through secularism. 
They believe that the Middle East does | 
not make its own policies, but is being 
manipulated. “That,” said Bishop Kodhr, 

“is our tragedy.” 

Today, all through the Islamic world, : 
the people are convinced that they must - 
turn to Islam again as the liberating force 
and to have a corporate self-identity. 

Because the Christians are freer in 
their religious and political thinking, they 
are the leftists in the Middle East accord- 
ing to Bishop Kodhr. They are the ones 
active in the P.L.O. 

He also said that Camp David politigly 
will not find the solution of the Palestiniar, 
problem. This problem is related to the 
Lebanese crisis because one-quarter to | 
one-third of the population of Lebanon) 
is Palestinian. 

The heart of the problem is: Are the | 
10 million Palestinians a nation or not? 
The Arab world feels they are and that! 
this old nation has been displaced by a: 
new nation created out of western real 
politik. Bishop Kodhr said that he didn’! 
know any Christian believers or thinkers) 
who think that Israel’s existence is roote — 
in any theological reflection or in the Ol 
Testament. 


How will Christians fare during the 
new rise of Islam? They are not now 
persecuted en masse, he said, but there j 
‘a wind of persecuting the Protestants 
mainly Episcopal. There is a will to des-) 
troy this church because it is formed by) 
converts from Islam.” : 

In order to live amid the constant! 
tensions in the Middle East today, Bish 
Kodhr has found that, “The only way t 
be free is to deepen our faith so that we 
may confront all new situations and en- 
joy what we can in freedom.” 







| 


The Reverend Dr. William McElwee Miller 
(18B) gave the sermon in Chapel on Octo- 
ber 15. The former missionary to Iran 
spoke about the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions and about the 
life and contributions of Robert E. Speer, 
who was traveling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement and, later, Secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Miller recalled, 
in particular, a visit Dr. Speer made to the 
sacred city of Meshed, near the Afghanistan 
‘border, when he and seven other mission- 
aries were stationed there. It was 560 
miles from the nearest mission and the 
trip was made in a cramped horse-drawn 
vehicle in the dead of winter, traveling 
eight days and six nights. The others in 
the party were exhausted, but Dr. Speer 
was nearly as fresh as when he started. He 
said he had been sustained on the journey 
by Paul’s words to Timothy. In his talk to 
‘the missionaries he shared his thoughts 
‘about Jesus Christ. Dr. Miller left the con- 
-gregation in Miller Chapel with the 
message Paul had given to Timothy, and 
Dr. Speer, to the missionaries, those 
words, which have come ringing down the 
; centuries: Remember Jesus Christ. 


“Remember Jesus Christ” 


Later that morning, Dr. Miller made 
himself available for discussion of his 43- 
year-ministry to Iran. This is how he told 
lus 

“When I arrived in Iran, then Persia, in 
November 1919, the country was still 
almost in the Middle Ages. There were no 
paved roads; even in Tehran the streets 
were deep in dust in summer, deep in 
mud in winter. Very few people had 
telephones or electricity and the living 
conditions in many places were very 
primitive. 

‘However, there had been Christian 
missionaries working there since 1834. 
The mission schools had trained many 
young men and women, who were work- 
ing to improve the conditions in their 
country. Anew dynasty came into power, 
the Pahlevi Dynasty. Reza Shah, the 
father of the recent Shah, took power in 
1925 and began to institute all kinds of 
reforms. A railroad was built; streets 
were paved; factories were started. The 
life of many of the people was greatly 
improved. The government began es- 
tablishing schools with modern programs, 
and medical care was increased, not only 
in the cities, but in the villages as well. 


| : , ; : a 
Dr. Robert E. Speer and his companions on the journey to Meshed from Tehran, Iran, in 1922. 























There was a change of spirit in the coun- 
try. And, of course, the spirit of the 
whole mission was the spirit of Christ, to 
love others and to serve. While not many 
of the students became Christians, many 
of them did imbibe the Christian spirit 
and became very useful citizens. 

‘The situation in Iran is so different 
from that of Lebanon, Syria and Jordan. 
For one thing Iran is not an Arab country. 
It has not been a colony of any other 
country. Unlike Jordan and Iraq which 
were carved out of the territory that had 
been under the control of the Ottoman 
Empire for something like 400 years, the 
Ottoman Empire never controlled Iran. 
Iran’s language is different and its brand 
of Islam is different from its Arab 
neighbors.” 

Dr. Miller noted that ‘“‘more than 99 
percent of the people in Iran are Muslims. 
The number of Christians is very small, 
and there are different kinds of Christians. 
There are the Christian minorities that 
have been Christians from the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th centuries. There are the Arme- 
nians and Assyrians, who are Christians 
by race. Before the present war there 
were maybe 150,000 Armenians; maybe 
80 or 90 thousand Assyrians. I don’t 
know how many there are now. All could 
have left the country. They were minor- 
ities but they had their rights; they could 
carry on their religious activities as they 
wished. 


“But the position of those who have 
become Protestants is different. The 
Episcopal Church worked particularly 
for Jews and Muslims and most of the 
members of that church were converts. 
Therefore they are in a peculiar position, 
very endangered. The Presbyterian 
Church there had members of the Arme- 
nian community and the Assyrian com- 
munity, who preferred to be Protestant 
rather than remain in the old churches. 
The Episcopal Church had maybe 500 
members and the Presbyterians numbered 
about 2,500. That small number did 
exercise a very helpful influence in many 
ways. 

*‘! am sure that the work and prayers 
of the past 140 years are not in vain. I 
believe that this present volcanic eruption 
of Islamic fanaticism cannot last. As a 
result of this there are going to be many 
people in Iran who are going to say, 





The Reverend Dr. William M. Miller 


‘Well, if this is Islam, I don’t want it.’ 
And they will be turning to Christ. 
Already there are people coming to the 
churches, being baptized, though all the 
missionaries have been expelled, and the 
church leaders and many of the real 
leaders have had to leave the country. 

“One of the Muslim converts whose 
story is told in my book, “Ten Muslims 
Meet Christ,’ used to say that there are 
many people in Iran who would like to 
become Christian and the time will come 
one day when the political situation will 
change and many of those people will 
profess our faith. 

“Well, that time may be going to 
come sooner than we realize. | am not 
at all hopeless about the future of the 
Gospel in Iran.” 
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“Ready to pay 
the cost” 


The Reverend Mehdi Abhari is a student 
in the Th.M. program at Princeton Sem- 
inary. He received his B.A. in English 
literature from the University of Meshed, 
Tran, in 1963, and his B.D. in theology 
from United Theological College in 
Bangalore, India, in 1967. In 1974 he 
completed work on an M.B.A., at the 
Iran Center for Management Studies. 
Before coming to the United States 

he served for 10 years as the volunteer 
minister of the Evangelical Presbyterian 
Church of Tehran. He and his wife, 
Tamara, have two children, Roya, 18, a 
daughter, and Ramin, 16, a son, who are 
students at Princeton High School. 


The Reverend Mehdi Abhari was born in 
a small village outside of Tehran. His 
father, a mullah and son of the only high 
priest in the town, was converted to 
Christianity by an American Presbyterian 
missionary, Ivan Wilson. His son, Frederick 
Wilson, is well-known for his work as 
Associate Executive Director of the 
Program Agency, United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. Several years later Dr. 
William Miller baptized the whole 

family. 

The Abharis were the first converts in 
their town, but gradually some of their 
friends and relatives joined them in their 
new faith. Even so, it was difficult for a 
Muslim to become a Christian, and the 
converts endured much discrimination 
and persecution from their neighbors. As 
a small child Mr. Abhari did not yet 
understand the faith for which he suffered 
and could only blame his father for his 
acute sense of isolation from society. 
“The other children would not let me 
take part in their games,” he recalls. 
“Once I did not participate in the Muslim 
prayers at school, and afterward I was 
badly punished by the teacher. They used 
to beat on our palms with long pome- 
granate sticks, and my hands became so 
swollen that I could not hold a pencil in 
my fingers for a whole month. 

**Taking a bath was another problem. 
Here in America you all have showers in 
your own homes, but in Iran we go to the 
public bath. In Islam they believe that 
those who change their religion to Chris- 
tianity or to any other religion become 


apostates, infidels, religiously unclean. 
So to use the public bath meant to 
contaminate the bath water and other 
people. They said they very graciously 
allowed me to use the bath provided! 
used the lowest corner right next to the } 
drain where all the dirty water, already 
used by other people, passed by.” 


At the age of 15, Mr. Abhari went 
with his father to a Christian retreat 
center, established by Dr. Miller in 
Tehran. His experience there changed 
his life. “I saw what it meant to belong 
to a community, what it meant to be 
loved and to love. At last | understood 
the secret of my father’s great and 
costly decision; and the life of Jesus, 
his passion and crucifixion, had a new 
meaning for me. I believed that Jesus 
wanted me to become a ‘little Christ’ in 
my own town. 

‘Before this trip I really hated all the, 
kids in the town because I did not belon. 
to them, and because they were very crue, 
to me.” Returning home, he tried to be | 
more sympathetic to his neighbors, and _ 
whenever something unpleasant did 
happen, he would remind himself, “Jesu 
suffered much more.” In this he discovere 
an inspiration for enduring persecution | 
and was not so troubled by it. 

To study theology Mr. Abhari first 
needed to learn English, so he complete 
his B.A. in English literature. Then, with — 
scholarship help from the Presbyterian — 
mission, he went to India and got a B.D. 
in theology. He returned to Iran to work 
as a full-time pastor, but two years later 
in 1969, the Presbyterian mission in 
America changed its policy toward the © 
sister churches in Iran and stopped their — 
financial aid. Many of the pastors and 
evangelists lost their jobs with the chure 
and had to earn their living in secular 
jobs. Mr. Abhari found a position with — 
the government, taught English in one 
of the colleges, and served voluntarily a: 
pastor of the Evangelical Presbyterian 
Church of Tehran. 

Though it was not easy to be a Chris 
then, Mr. Abhari found greater freedom 
to pursue his faith in Tehran than he ha 
as a boy in his more provincial village. 
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‘There were small groups of fanatics who 

tried to disrupt the Christian meetings, 

but the majority of the people, and 

particularly the intelligentsia, were 

‘tolerant of the Christians. They appre- 

ciated the contributions of the Christian 

churches, hospitals, and schools in 

educating the people of Iran. Mr. Abhari 

found that he could cooperate with some 

Muslims in their social service programs, 

and friendships grew through this joint 

effort. “Friendship is one of the most 

_ effective means of evangelism,”’ he 

' believes. 

“When we talk about Christian free- 

_ dom in Iran,” Mr. Abhari explains, ‘‘we 

_ notice two contradictory trends. Iran has 
maintained a tradition of toleration since 

_ Kings Cyrus and Darius granted religious 
freedom to the Jews around 600 B.C. 

_ Under the present constitution Christians 
_ are given religious freedom along with the 
two other religious minorities, the Jews 

_ and the Zoroastrians. However, the 

_ word ‘freedom’ means only the freedom 

_ to worship, but not the freedom to 

_ evangelize others. And the definition of 
‘Christian’ remains vague. It is generally 

| interpreted to mean only ethnic Christians, 
those who have been Christian for genera- 

_ tions. Thus, the Armenians and the 

1 “Assyrians are tolerated Christians. But 

‘whether a Muslim convert is also rec- 

ognized as a Christian and protected by 

the law is not clear. Islamic tradition says 

that such a person is an apostate and his 

_ punishment is death if he does not repent 

within three days, but the present regime 

has not put this into practice so far.”’ 

| What the policy will be in the future, 
whether the authorities will rigidly enforce 
the Islamic code or allow some type of 

_ toleration toward Christian converts, 

remains the critical question for the 

4 church in Iran. 
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| However, amidst the revolutionary 

__ fervor and upheaval, many have taken 

_ Islamic law into their own hands, and 
harassment of the Christians has grown. 

_, One of the Episcopal ministers was 

beheaded soon after the revolution, and 

__ the son of the Episcopal bishop was 

| murdered. Several ministers have been 

jailed. And yet, this hardship has strength- 

ened the faith and solidarity of many 

_, Christians, making them bolder and 

- more courageous in their witness, accord- 
_ing to Mr. Abhari. ‘In Iran, to become a 
) Christian has never been an easy decision. 
_ Those who make that decision are ready 
_ to pay the cost,’’ he says. “I have received 
| letters saying that the churches are packed 


| 


| 





The Reverend Mehdi Abhari 


with people, and that the number of 
Bibles sold last year was several times 
greater than that sold in previous years. 
Moreover, the number of Muslims atten- 
ding church and receiving baptism has 
increased conspicuously. 

“Receiving payment can jeopardize 
Christian ministry in Iran,’ Mr. Abhari 
explains, ““because as soon as people find 
out that we are paid, many of them think 
we are paid by Americans and are speak- 
ing for American religion. The wise 
decision made by the American mission 
about ten years ago to stop financial aid 
to the Presbyterian Church in Iran was 
very important. We had only three 
American missionaries two or three years 
ago, and they did not have the same 
influence as previous generations had. But 
there are some other churches, like the 
Episcopal Church, who have schools, 
hospitals, and paid ministers financed by 
donations received from other countries. 
They have been accused of being spies of 
the foreigners.” 

Mr. Abhari hopes to return to Iran as 
soon as possible to continue to serve the 
Lord there, but is not sure what shape 
this ministry will take. “I feel that one of 


my greatest responsibilities is in writing 
and translating books. In Iran we do not 
have enough Christian literature,” he 

says. He has already collaborated on a 
translation of the New Testament from 
Greek into Persian called, “Persian Common 
Language New Testament.” “We had other 
translations but they were beyond the 
understanding of the common people. 

Our objective in this version was to write 
in a style which high school students 
could easily understand,”’ he explains. 

“My studies at Princeton Seminary 
have been quite helpful in preparing me 
for this ministry,’ says Mr. Abhari. ‘“‘Not 
only do I have the opportunity to get 
acquainted with useful materials and 
ideas, but it is also a time for thought and 
reflection, a time to evaluate my perform- 
ance as an Iranian Christian in the light of 
God’s expectation. I will leave this school 
with a new awareness of my duties and a 
new resolution to put at the Lord’s 
service all of my talents, not only a small 
portion of them.” 

But for the present Mr. Abhari believes 
he has a mission here in America. “I try 
to make my Christian brothers and sisters 
in this country aware that outside of 
America people are living lives too. We 
need to learn what it means to have 
cooperation with another nation. Coop- 
eration is different from dominance. 
What is the difference between civilization 
and westernization? Is westernization 
really the utopian ideal for the whole 
world to adopt? No, perhaps we want to 
be Iranian and we don’t want to be 
westernized. We have our own values 
without adopting American customs. 


“T try to explain why Christianity and 
Americanism cannot be equated. America 
is a political entity. Christianity is univer- 
sal. Christians in America should under- 
stand that an Iranian, an Indian, a Hindu, 
can become Christians even if they dress, 
eat, speak, and sit differently. For exam- 
ple, I may eat with my fingers in my 
country. To eat with a fork and spoon in 
America does not mean that all Christians 
should eat with a fork and spoon and that 
those who use their fingers when eating 
are not good Christians.” 

As to the future of Christianity in 
Iran, Mr. Abhari says he is “quite hopeful 
and optimistic. When the present revolu- 
tionary fervor and tensions subside, 
Iranians will certainly be more willing to 
learn about Christ, and Christians will be 
given more freedom. It is my sincere 
prayer that I will be able to fulfill my 
task in that day.” 
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Just after the visits by the three speakers 
on the Middle East, Dr. Edward D. A. 
Hulmes, Director of the Farmington 
Institute of Christian Studies, Oxford, 
England, in this country to give the 
William Belden Noble Lectures at Harvard, 
came to campus to do a seminar at the 
Center of Continuing Education on the 
Christian Approach to the Faith and 
Practice of Islam. We arranged a brief 
interview to inquire about the direction 
in which he believes Christians must go to 
achieve a rapprochement with Muslims. 
His book, “Commitment and Neutrality 
in Religious Education,” expands his 
ideas. 


“In Britain at the moment there are 
one and three-quarter million citizens 
who are Muslim. These are fellow citizens. 
In Europe Islam is a very important and a 
very large faith, large in terms of numbers. 
The world of Islam is not far away. To 
engage in missionary work we don’t have 
to go abroad.” 

Dr. Hulmes pointed out that we have 
had a great deal of time to consider the 
question of a Christian approach to Islam. 
And he believes that the time has come 
when we must search for some answers. 

What he advocates is a Christian 
approach, not as though that in itself 
were the answer, nor as if there were any 
pat answer, but rather as an activity of 
witnessing. 

‘Muslims, as part of their religious 
duty, are obligated to engage in an act of 
witnessing, of testifying to their faith, 
and they do this. It’s part of their daily 
life. This is precisely one point at which 
we can meet them. We can testify to the 
faith we have. 

“We can make contact through the 
person of Jesus, who is at the heart of 
our faith, and who also is an honored 
prophet in Islam. And although there are 
profound differences between Muslim 
Christology and Christian Christology, 
nevertheless there is a meeting point.” 
Dr. Hulmes thinks we must be open in 
our approach and not too negative about 
our own beliefs. We must be tough and 
at the same time sensitive. This first 
approach must be in a general feeling of 
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A Christian approach |Events 
to Islam 


welcome and hospitality and affirmation. 
Only at a secondary stage, if the opportu- 
nity presents itself, can we go into the 
theological issues. 

‘‘There’s a great deal to learn here. 
The mode always seems to be that we 
are somehow responsible for the willful 
misrepresentation of Islam in the western 
world. We have failed to understand 
Islam; we have vilified it. 

‘‘We’ve got to try and get our Muslim 
brothers and sisters to recognize that they 
must also give up their willful mis- 
representations of Christianity. For exam- 
ple, it’s a very long time indeed since it 
could be said justifiably that Christians 
are tri-theists in the sense that they 
believe in three Gods. Yet this is part of 
the standard equipment of Muslim 
apologetics or anti-Christian polemic. It 
seems that Muslims generally have a 
vested interest in retaining this stereotype 
which they can attack. 

“These things point to profound 
problems and-that is why we’ve patiently 
got to go for affirming witness. 

‘The part of the Muslim world that I 
know best is the African part, south of 
the Sahara, the West African Coast. This 
is quite different from the Middle East; 
it’s African rather than Arab or Iranian. 
In that difference I see some hope for the 
future—both for Islam and for Christian- 
ity. I think that a great deal of positive 
re-evaluation can come out of Africa. 

‘But in the meanwhile Christians can 
demonstrate by letting go, by being 
vulnerable, by being able to affirm the 
religion of another without requiring a 
reciprocal agreement. It sounds soft, but 
it is, in fact, hard. This can be a uniquely 
Christian contribution. 

‘This activity, this witnessing that we 
do, means that we reflect about our own 
faith and come to a deeper and deeper 
engagement with it. We achieve a more 
conscious awareness of the details of 
what we actually believe and why. This 
enables us to affirm what the Muslim is 
affirming.” 

Dr. Hulmes quoted Coleridge: “‘We are 
right in what we affirm and wrong in 
what we deny.” “True,” he said, “‘in the 
field of religious affirmation. We cannot 
exclude anyone from the love of God.” 








The Reverend Bernard Muindi 


; /q) 
The Reverend Bernard Muindi, (63U) ) 
a member of the Executive Committee of. \) 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches }} 
and General Secretary of the Presbyterian | 
Church of East Africa, preached in Chapel || 
on November 17. Taking his text from | 
Romans 10, he spoke in appreciation of  }\ 
those missionaries who had suffered and 4} 
perservered to bring the Gospel to Africa, 
that the Dark Continent should have the 
Light. 

He reminisced about his days at 
Princeton Seminary when Africans were 
asked, “‘Which way is Africa going, East 
or West?” His answer was that it-was 
going neither East nor West, but to Christ, 
where it would get all the help it needed. 
He reminded the congregation that 
Christianity is growing faster in Africa 
than in the countries that brought the 
Word to Africa. 

His heart’s desire is for every person 
the world to come to know Christ. He 
reminded the listerners that “God has 
blessed us so we may be a blessing to 
other people.”’ 








Dr. Theodore D. Stevenson 


Dr. Theodore D. Stevenson, son of former 
President of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, J. Ross Stevenson, lectured on 
“What Do You Say To a Sick World?” in 
October. During his 14-year tenure as 
Director for the Overseas Medical Pro- 
grams of the United Presbyterian Church, 


_ the surgeon and medical missionary visited 
: all the hospitals and many of the other 


health projects related to UPCUSA. He 
presented a slide program showing the 
work around the world which is supported 
by the Presbyterian Medical Mission 


_ Fund. He is Executive Director of this 


organization made up of individuals who 
want to support UPC health ministries 
around the world. 





Dr. Doris K. Donnelly 


Visiting Professor, Dr. M. M. Thomas 
from India, spoke on “‘A Third-World 
Perspective on Peace Making.” He said 
that from the Third-World point of view 
the question of world peace is very much 
related to the struggle the Third-World 
countries are waging against absolute 
poverty. He pointed out that the tremen- 
dous monopoly of technical resources is 
in fewer and fewer hands in the West and 
in Third-World countries too. It is making 
poverty more acute. The struggle for 
sharing technical resources of the modern 
world he likened to the working class’s 
struggle to unionize in order to have its 
share. With 600 million people living 
below the poverty line, the people’s 
struggles must have enough room to 
happen, he said, and that is possible only 
in peace—even if it is an unstable peace. 

Revolution is a child of Christianity in 
many parts of the world, Dr. Thomas 
maintained, because it was the Gospel 
and the news it spread that brought about 
the revolutions. He also stated that the 
only way to attack Communism is to 
affirm the basic revolution. Dr. Thomas 
warned that to share and to make partic- 
ipation possible in a technical society will 
require serious re-thinking of our values 
and priorities. 


In a Theological Forum presentation, Dr. 
Doris K. Donnelly, Visiting Lecturer 

in Theology and Christian Education, 
spoke on “‘What’s Next for the Roman 
Catholic Church.’’ Using the Vatican 
Synod of this past autumn as the base 
for her clues, she found three major 
indicative points: the Encyclical on 
Humana Vitae is still open for study; the 
American delegates, usually considered 
the junior members from the “new 
church” who are in attendance to listen 
and learn, were heard (Dr. Donnelly 
considers them the “wave of the future.”’); 
the African delegates’ demands for 
consideration of their marriage forms 
were heard. After the investigations of 
Kueng and Schillebeeckx and the directive 
to priests to resign from political office, 
there appears to be a different movement. 
These steps backward and forward are 


marks of a “living and exciting institution,” 


Dr. Donnelly said. 





Dr. M. M. Thomas 


Mrs. Eleanor Gregory, President of the 
United Presbyterian Women, wound up a 
two-day visit to the Seminary with a 
lunchtime talk on “Ministry of the Laity. 
She stressed that there is one ministry, 
the ministry of Jesus Christ, and each 
person in his/her own way ministers. 
“Tt’s a way of life,”’ she said, ‘putting on 
a different head and heart.” She cautioned 
the audience of potential pastors that 
theirs is a very seductive role, being the 
giver of all wisdom and all authority. 
“Everyone in church has a theology in 
them but they rarely get a chance to get 
it out. It is hard to let people struggle, 
when you can do it right (as in Bible 
study classes). But to enable and equip 
one’s congregation, to affirm their 
ministry in the world, can change the 
Church, and make it a true community 
in the body of Christ with a true working 
together.” 





Mrs. Eleanor Gregory 


ce 


” 








Dr, Nils A. Dahl 


Professor Nils A. Dahl, Visiting Fellow at 
Princeton Seminary and Emeritus Profes- 
sor of New Testament at Yale University, 
spoke on “Trinitarian Creeds and New 
Testament Christology” in November. 

He reviewed the history of research into 
the development of baptismal creeds 
from the second to the sixth centuries. 
The methods and perspectives of that 
research have gone through changes 
analogous to the shift of emphasis in 
New Testament studies from source to 
tradition and form criticism. The result 
has been the abandonment of the search 
for a single prototype creed and greater 
appreciation for the flexible and varied 
development of creeds in close connection 
with the liturgy, out of a basic stock of 
standard patterns and component phrases. 
The study of these forms and their 
functions provides new insights for the 
study of the early confessions in the New 
Testament itself. 


The Thanksgiving Banquet began with the 
turkey parade. 
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Mr. William Brower, Associate Director 
of Speech, packed the Campus Center 
Auditorium in late November, when he 
presented the Fifth Annual Short Story 
Reading. An appreciative audience 


heard “Of This Time, Of That Place”’ by 


Lionel Trilling and “‘A Change of Plan” 
by Bruce Jay Friedman. 





Mr. William Brower 














Dr. Paul Steeves, Associate Professor of Histor) 
head of the Russian Studies curriculum, and 
Director of the Honors Program at Stetson 
University, spoke on ‘‘Evangelicals in Russia: 
a contemporary perspective,’ in November, 
He has taken groups of students to Russia 
during January inter-term in 1979 and 1980, 

He found an astonishing religious renaissance i. 
this officially atheist society. The young people 
born since World War II, reared in a system 
dedicated to atheism, educated for the require 
10 years, during which teachers have the 
responsibility “‘to remove all religious rubbish 
from their minds,’’ are coming to believe in 
Jesus Christ in surprisingly large numbers. Ané 
it costs to believe and be known as a practicin 
Christian in Russia. They are denied the 
opportunity to attend university. They must | 
take the lesser jobs. Yet they risk safety to 
meet illegally for Bible study and prayer. 


Dr. Paul D. Steeves | 
} 



















Rehearsal for a Dance Worship 


The Most Original Sin Coffeehouse provided 
entertainment and relaxation after Ordination 
Exams were over. Bert Mayne sang some of his 
Own songs. 


i 


fh 






he Second Annual Christmas Craft Fair was 
weld in the Campus Center foyer on November 
b4 and 25. Seminarians and their spouses 
offered knits, patchwork, Christmas ornaments, 
ind many other homemade items. Ten percent 


bf the profits were sent to the Rural Community . 
Action Ministry in Maine. j A Clowning Worship 
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C.P.E. Night 


Clinical Pastoral Education Night brought a large number of students to the Main Lounge. 





Dr. James N. Lapsley, Jr., Carl and Helen Egn | 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, described the 
program. 
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Chaplain Omar S. Lantz (at extreme left) from the Somerset Medical Center talked to 
a group of students. 








Chaplain E. Jean Gilbert, Clinical Coordinator 
at PTS, talked about some of the opportunities. 


M_Div. senior Meredith Cargill listened intently to the possibilities 
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Chaplains’ Day 


If, as Edmund Burke remarked, exam- 


yle is the real school of mankind, Princeton 
















eological Seminary received a healthy 
esson by welcoming one of its distin- 
uished alumni to the campus on October 
. Continuing a long tradition of coop- 
srative ministry, the Seminary was host 
o Chaplain (Major General) Kermit D. 
ohnson (60B), Chief of Chaplains of 
he United States Army. Conceived as an 
pportunity for students to explore the 
inistry of chaplaincy in the armed 
ervices, his visit became an occasion for 
any to review the rewards and respon- 
ibilities of ministry in a fresh light. 
Miller Chapel was nearly full as 
resident James I. McCord welcomed 
haplain Johnson as the preacher of the 
ay, noting that they had been at the 
eminary together some 22 years ago. 
oining students and faculty in worship 
s guests of the Seminary were a number 
f chaplains representing various branches 
f the military, as well as Mrs. Johnson, 


_ who has recently completed her own 


, theological degree. 


i 


Later, interested students were able to 
xreet them and share personal and voca- 
tional concerns at a luncheon in the Cam- 
ous Center. Ensuing discussions which 
asted well into the afternoon evidenced 
the warm reception and interest generated 
ay the Johnsons’ visit. 

Chaplain Johnson spoke to a predict- 
ble query of many students when he 
aid, ““A chaplain embodies in himself a 
hurch/state tension, a priestly/prophetic 
ension.”’ Although God’s rule is not in 
oubt, he maintained, part of the task of 
esponsible growth in ministry is to ask 
oubts of one’s own perspective in 
ialogue with oneself. Stressing that 
uestions of the context of ministry must 
e faced before one enters upon it, he 
ndicated that confronting hard issues and 
nswers remains a vital dialogue of the 
pirit—and one in which he continues to 
ngage. 

Recalling his own years at Princeton 
eminary as ‘“‘the most formative and 
nformative part”’ of his education, 
aplain Johnson termed education a 
ontinuing movement ‘‘from ignorant 
ertainty to informed ambiguity.” 
Viewed theologically, this process often 
takes the form of a shift in attitude—with- 
out diminution of belief—from a defense 
of theological structures to a focus on 
God’s activity in the world. “That,” he 
noted, “thas been my experience.” 



















) 
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The chaplain’s experience has included 
that of a company commander in Korea 
prior to his study at Princeton, as well as 
subsequent service in Europe, Asia, and 
North America. The varied situations of 
that experience, he observed, have 
deepened his conviction that although the 
tide of events may not often wait for 
Christians to shape the world by their 
faith, it is that faith which makes sense 
of the world. But, he added, the insight 
and influence of faith come only by way 
of honest participation in the total con- 
text of belief. Such participation means 
asking realistically, ‘““What’s going on, 
and what can we do about it?” 

“We can engage in bloodless theolog- 
ical construction until we are blue in the 
face,’’ he said. ‘“‘We shall still not be 
sought out for advice. Even if we are 
activists, most of us are far behind the 
edge of power.” 

Chaplain Johnson went on to contrast 
an authentic theology of the cross with 
an ‘‘American theology of success [which] 
is riding high.’’ Characterizing the current 
season as a ‘“‘crucible of ambiguity,” he 
continued, ‘“‘The American clergy can 
choose to respond as best we can in 
ambiguities, or fall strangely silent. The 
real issue before us is whether we shall 
be a community of faith or of cynicism.” 

Rejecting a stance of either political or 
theological extremism, Chaplain Johnson 
left little doubt concerning his own 
position of faith as he challenged both 
seminarians and the church at large to 
“step from the seeming security of re- 
mote exposition and critical aloofness 
into the risks of collective responsibility 
and moral demand where God’s grace is 
found and shared.” 

It was perhaps the authenticity of his 
own sharing which most impressed the 
students who spoke with the Chief of 
Chaplains. As one student observed, “‘I 
was pleased and, I guess, surprised by his 
honesty and candor with us. What came 
through was the sincerity and human 
quality of the man.” Another commented, 
“It was obvious that he wrestles with the 
same questions I do.” 

Over lunch, Chaplain Johnson discussed 
a personal view of the chaplaincy with 
some 60 members of the student body, 
faculty, and fellow chaplains—many of 
whom are themselves alumni of the 
Seminary. He spoke of the ecumenical 
climate of this ministry and remarked on 
the chaplain’s influence, freedom of 


access, and accessibility within the con- 
text of his or her ministry. 

He made a particular appeal regarding 
women in the chaplaincy, stressing the 
priority of this need as a primary concern. 
Part of the discussion dealt with the 
special option of clergy couples in the 
military—and there were two student 
couples present. The gathering also was 
an occasion for extended informal 
conversations between members of the 
seminary community and other chaplains 
who were in attendance. 

Subsequently, Chaplain and Mrs. 
Johnson spoke individually with a number 
of students on a broad range of topics. 
Once again, students reflected on a 
refreshing realism and sensitivity: “He 
seemed as interested in us as we were in 
him.” 

Chaplain Johnson was honored earlier 
this year as the recipient of the Four 
Chaplains Award, which is given annually 
by Philadelphia’s Chapel of the Four 
Chaplains in commemoration of the 
sacrifice of the chaplains of the USS 
Dorchester who gave their life jackets to 
others when the ship was torpedoed in 
World War II. The professional and 
personal qualities which prompted this 
recognition were much in evidence 
throughout the chaplain’s day at Princeton. 

Toward the end of the day, Chaplain 
Johnson remarked, “‘I believe that God 
acts in human history, and that he acts 
through us, invading our lives by the 
influence of his Spirit, to act in the world 
where we live.”’ It was with a gracious and 
sensitive vitality that he demonstrated his 
own quest to fulfill that ideal. 


R. David Hoffelt (76B) 

Assistant Dean of the Chapel, 
Princeton University; Ph.D. 
candidate in Theology and 
Communication in Preaching, PTS 





Mr. Hoffelt 
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Chaplain (Major General) Kermit D. Johnson, 
Chief of Chaplains of the United States Army 





visit, Dean Conrad H. Massa, and Dr. Daniel C. Thomas, 
Secretary of the Seminary and former Chairman, Departmet) 
of Chaplains and Service Personnel of the General Assembly} 


Chaplain (COL) Roy Peters and 
M_Diy. senior Mary Summers 


M.Div. middler Lydia Keely got information from Chaplain (LTC) Fred W. Quigley, who is pastor 
the First Presbyterian Church of Cranbury, New Jersey. 
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haplain (COL) Eugene Allen, President of the 
gard of Chaplains, U.S. Army, chatted with 
aymond H. McKinney, Jr., M. Div. middler. 


eneral Johnson enjoyed a quip by Dr. McCord, 
0 presented him with a framed print of 
exander Hall as a memento of the day. 














Australia calling 


It is a commonplace at Princeton Sem- 
inary for interviewers to appear on 
campus to talk to seniors about place- 
ment. Usually there is advance notice 
and a sign-up sheet for those interested 
in talking with these denominational 
representatives. It is unusual, however, 
for that representative to come all the 
way from Melbourne, Australia, seeking 
candidates for church openings. 

In mid-November the Reverend 
Graham A. McAnalley, General Secretary 
of the Synod of Victoria, Uniting Church 
in Australia, arrived and found his sched- 
ule packed with students interested in 
talking to him about opportunities in 
Australia. He was visiting ten seminaries 
in the United States, hoping to find 
interested, suitable people to fill 12 to 
14 vacancies in his Synod. 

The Synod of Victoria, one of seven 
Synods in the Uniting Church, is the 
smallest geographically, but the largest 
in numbers. About 400 ministers serve 
approximately 83,250 confirmed mem- 


bers in 930 congregations in 290 parishes. 


The Uniting Church is a union of Meth- 
odist, Congregational and Presbyterian 
denominations, which joined in June 
1977 after 23 years of negotiations. It 
is the third largest denomination in 


Australia; the largest is Anglican and the 
second largest, Roman Catholic. 

Mr. McAnalley pointed out an interest- 
ing sidelight: His home town of Melbourne 
is the third largest Greek city in the 
world. The only two cities containing a 
larger Greek population are located in 
Greece. This is reflected in the rapid 
growth of the Orthodox communion in 
Australia. 

In his swing through the U.S. at the 
seminaries with which his church has had 
some contact in the past, Mr. McAnalley 
said that he was not encouraging clergy 
couples to apply, since it would be too 
difficult to place them. Women, however, 
were being recruited. Five percent of the 
pastors in his Synod are women and they 
represent about 20 percent of the student 
body in seminaries. 

‘The shortage of ministers has come 
about in part,” Mr. McAnalley said, 
‘‘because significant numbers of ministers 
have entered other professions, notably 
the social services. And there has been 
some confusion about the role of ministers 
in the Church.” He feels that this gap will 
close in two to three years. Meanwhile a 
dozen or more seminarians from the 
United States will have an opportunity to 
see how they do things “down under.” 





The Reverend Graham A. McAnalley 
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DR. KATHARINE D. 


KATHARINE DOOB SAKENFELD 
Associate Professor of Old Testament 
Hometown: Johnson City, Tennessee 


Education: College of Wooster, B.A. 
University of Rhode Island, M.A. 
Harvard Divinity School, B.D. 
Harvard University, Ph.D. 


Marital status: Married to Helmar 
Sakenfeld 


Denomination: United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., ordained by the 
Presbytery of Boston 


Family church: Nassau Presbyterian 
Church 


Work experience: “Began my work life 
by mowing our family’s two-acre lawn 
for fifty cents, out of which I paid my 
brother a nickel to hold up the branches 
of the weeping cherry tree so the lawn 
mower could get beneath them with- 
out eating up the tree”; hospital ward 
secretary in high school; receptionist 
at a welfare clinic at the Rhode Island 
Hospital (“It was my first exposure to 
people who couldn’t afford private 
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medical care.’’); housecleaner; church 
camp counselor; Director of Christian 
Education, part-time, at Kingston, 
Rhode Island, Congregational Church; 
remedial reading teacher, part-time; 
field work in Harvard Congregational 
Church in Brookline, Massachusetts 
Teaching Fellow in Early and Oral 
Literature, Harvard College, and in Old 
Testament, Harvard Divinity School 
Instructor in Old Testament, PTS 
Assistant Professor of Old Testa- 
ment, PTS 
Associate Professor of Old Testa- 
ment, PTS, 1976— 


Publications: “The Meaning of Hesed in 
the Hebrew Bible: a new inquiry.” 
Many articles and book reviews. 


Who or what influenced you to go into 
teaching: “I had wanted to do some- 
thing connected with religion and the 
Church ever since I was a teenager. In 
college I was excited by all the new 
things to learn about the Bible, ideas 
which my particular church upbring- 
ing had never dealt with. Early on I 
was attracted by the model of what 


SAKENFELD 


my college professors were doing, the 
kinds of interesting material they 
studied and the kind of setting in 


which they worked. , 


“I was hooked on Old Testament _ 
from the very first weeks of my fresh- 
man year in a college OT course. I had’ 


a magnificent teacher who knew how | 


to tell Bible stories and how to show — 
why it was very important to look at — 
the fine print, to see exactly what was’ 


there. ie 


“Once I decided on Old Testament, 
I had a very definite study plan, ex- | 
cept I thought I was headed for college: 
teaching. I had never thought of sem- _ 
inary teaching, because only men were 
teaching there and men were being | 
trained for ministry; in those bygone 
days I thought it seemed sensible to 
leave it to men to teach men. In the 
end I was the first woman hired by a ; 


, 
i 


: 


UPCUSA seminary in a ‘classical’ depay 


ment. That was several years before 
women’s concerns burst upon the ac- _ 
ademic scene, my ‘first’ was pointed Oo} 
only in hindsight.” 


| 











at book other than the Bible would 
you recommend: “In relation to a 
contemporary issue and to choose 
something from my own field, I think 
I would suggest Phyllis Trible’s ““God 
and Rhetoric of Sexuality.”’ This book 
is a moderately technical Old Testa- 
ment exegetical study, using the 
method that Old Testament scholars 
usually call rhetorical criticism, with a 
focus on women’s concerns. 

“| have two reasons in particular 
for recommending Trible’s volume. 
First, while there are issues here that 
are debatable (as there are in any 
technical work), it is a scholarly treat- 


ment by an Old Testament expert who 
is dealing very carefully and very 
creatively with Old Testament texts 
relating to women. The other reason is 
that Trible emphasizes the idea that all 
our images of God are anthropomor- 
phic and metaphorical. She talks about 
God as a guide, a king, a shepherd, 
father or mother, but she never uses a 
pronoun for God in the entire book. 
And yet she writes so effectively that 
the reader never notices. This book 
demonstrates that if we pay conscious 
attention to our writing style, it is 
possible, even in doing Old Testament 
exegesis, to construct our God-language 
in new ways. Just in principle that 
contribution is outstanding. 








Avocations: Walking in the open country. 


One of the things I appreciated most 
on my sabbatical in Europe was that, 
in Germany especially, all the little 
towns have their walking clubs. They 
lay out trails that are open to the public, 
with different towns doing it on dif- 
ferent weekends—according to a pub- 
lished schedule. We didn’t have to 
worry about getting lost; we just 
followed the arrows. All the permis- 
sions had been arranged, if the walk 
crossed private property. Bratwurst 
stands were set up along the way; local 
bands played lively music; whole 
families came—toddlers and senior 
citizens. I wish we had something like 
that in the United States. 

‘Travel. I love new experiences, 
seeing new things, particularly cross- 
cultural kinds of things, meeting people 
who have a very different lifestyle, 
different cuisine, a different set of 
values.” 


Commentary on her field: “I am follow- 


ing with special interest the current 
discussion of how the biblical message 
relates to the concerns of marginalized 
groups—the poor, racial or ethnic 
minorities, women, the handicapped. 
We are taking a fresh look, for example, 
at what the Old Testament says about 
the situation of women in the times 
the biblical materials were produced, 
and also at how we may use the Bible 
appropriately as a resource in develop- 
ing a Christian approach to the whole 
issue of women in contemporary 
culture. 

‘‘A more general expression of this 
same concern, beyond the focus on 
marginalized people, is the question of 
how the results of critical scholarship 
can enrich our understanding of the 
Bible as a resource for faith. That’s 
something that has been under discus- 
sion for at least a hundred years, but it 
keeps being raised again and we need 
to keep on exploring it.” 
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Announcements 


Date 
September 20, 1980 ' 
January 19, 1980 | 


Marriages 

Class Name 

1954E Richard Lee Skelly and GERALDINE SIMMONS 

1966B WARREN W. LEE and Susan Leong 

1980B W. ALAN FROGGATT, JR. and DEBORAH S. LANG (78E) 

1980B DONALD D. LINCOLN and NANCY M. McDOWELL (1980B) 

Births 

Class Parents Child’s Name 

1966B S. David and Marcia Swinehart Todd David 

1969B John and Shirley Rakacs Funk Elizabeth Ann 

177, oM David S. and Janet Morrow Christopher David 

1976E Daryl K. and Carol Anderson Matthew Leon 
Jonathan Elliot 

1976B Donald R. and Shanda Heiser Carignan (1976B) Benjamin Richard 

1977B Thomas E. and Susan Robinson Cameron Harland 

1978M Helmut and Annette Dessecker Mirjam 

1978B Asriel G. and Deborah McLain David Amos Oliver 

Deaths 

Class Name Place 

1914b Harold W. Dodds Hightstown, NJ 

1924b Elisabeth Helen Graf Abington, PA 

19258 Llewellyn K. Anderson Lakeland, FL 

1926B Norman S. MacPherson Albuquerque, NM 

1932B Vincent Brushwyler San Jose, CA 

1943B Stanley L. Tarves, Jr. Springfield, VA 

1959B James Edward Trett Virginia Beach, VA 


July 14, 1979 
June 28, 1980 


Date 

March 17, 1980 
June 30, 1980 
August 23, 1979 
December 24, 1978 
October 2, 1980 
August 15, 1980 
August 27, 1980 
August 18, 1980 
October 28, 1980 


Date ; 
October 25, 1980 
July 25, 1980 
August 14, 1980 
October 15, 1980 
August 1980 
November 15, 1979 
September 3, 1980 











Class notes 


1937 

At the celebration of Washington and 
Jefferson College’s 200th anniversary on 
Founders’ Day, FREDERICK R. 
HELLEGERS (B) was awarded an hon- 
orary Litt.D. in recognition of his 31 
years as college pastor and chairman of 
the Religion Department. This marked 
his retirement. 


1939 

NORMAN M. DUNSMORE (B), who 

has served the Donegal Presbyterian 
Church and the First Presbyterian Church 
of Mount Joy, Pennsylvanja, as interim 
pastor since retiring in 1977, bought a 
home last July. His address is RD3, Box 
980, Honesdale, PA 18431. 
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1941 

WILLIAM M. HUNTER (B) and his wife 
have returned from Ireland, where they 
lived for two years, and are now living in 
Waverly, Ohio. 


1942 

EDWARD H. MORGAN (B) has retired 
after 24 years as pastor of the Westerly 
Road Church in Princeton, New Jersey. 


He and his wife have moved to Crestwood, 


a retirement village near Toms River, 
New Jersey. 


1945 

ROY ALAN CHEESEBRO (B) has 
written ““Thy and Thee,” a hundred 
meditations, which has been published by 
Justus Publications. He also finished a 
second volume of poetry, ““Eden and 
Easter.” 


Last April, WALTER L. DOSCH (B,48M)}}: 
received the George Washington Honor ||) 
Medal Award, presented by the Freedom 
Foundation at Valley Forge. The honor })} 
was given for his sermon, “‘The Healing ¢}}; 
the Land,”’ based on the text from II |} 
Chronicles 7:14. 





1h 
1946 ts 
During October the First Presbyterian |} 
Church of Royal Oak, Michigan, celebrate |}: 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the min- 
istries of THOMAS W. KIRKMAN, JR. |}) 
(B) and his wife RUTH M. KIRKMAN _}/ 
(47E). 
1948 
JOHN R. McDONALD (G) retired as 
rector of the Episcopal Church of the } 
Redeemer, Shelby, North Carolina, in | 
August 1979. 
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( to R.) Robert W. Miller, president of Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, presents the George 
Vshington Honor Medal Award to the Reverend Walter L. Dosch. 


149 

MAL A. KUYPER (B) was honored for 
@ years of service as Director of the 
Fesbyterian Counseling Service (a min- 
iry of the Presbytery of Seattle) which 


t established in 1960. 


150 

ICHARD A. LOGAN (B) was given 
hnorable retirement by the Presbytery 
¢ San Gabriel last June. 






152 

NDREW L. NEWCOMER, JR. (M) is 
iterim pastor at the First Presbyterian 
iurch, San Leandro, California. 


(ARLES F. RICHEY (B) is in a team 
ollegiate) ministry in north central 
uberta, Canada. 


a 

MICHARD L. VAN DEUSEN (B) has 
ken called to be assistant pastor of the 
tescent Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
bina New Jersey. 


53 
‘OBERT D. ARGIE (b) became pastor 
« the Homer City United Presbyterian 


‘aurch in Pennsylvania on October 1, 
80. 


~AYMOND C. PROVOST, JR. (B), 
istor of the Church of the Straits, 
ackinaw City, Michigan, was the honored 


guest of the Korean Presbyterian Church 
last October in Kyungju City, Korea. The 
occasion was the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the Moon Wha Presbyterian 
High School in Kyungju under Christian 
auspices. In October 1960, with four 
colleagues of the Kyung Dong Presbytery, 
Mariella and Raymond Provost, who 
were then missionaries, began this Chris- 
tian public school with 250 students in 
temporary-type classrooms. Today the 
enrollment is almost 3,000 students 

with a faculty of 85 Christian teachers. 


1954 

PHILIP U. MARTIN (B) is vocation and 
ministries consultant with Cascades 
Presbytery, Portland, Oregon. 


1955 

In November 1979 the Presbytery of 
Birmingham called A. DON ROBB (B) 

to be the organizing pastor for Riverchase 
Presbyterian New Church Development. 
The first service was held on June 15 ina 
school building. 


1957 

After a tour of duty as chaplain on Guam, 
KENNETH B. ABEL (B) is again based in 
California. 


Last year HORACE T. ALLEN, JR. (B) 
was appointed Director of the Doctor of 
Ministry Program at the Boston University 
School of Theology, where he is currently 
an Instructor in Worship and Chairman of 
the Consultation on Common Texts. He 
also received a Ph.D. degree from Union 
Seminary, New York. He edited “‘The 
Reader as Minister’’ for the Liturgical 
Conference, and the Geneva Press pub- 
lished his book, ““A Handbook for the 
Lectionary,” last November. 


CLARENCE L. REASER’S (B, 65M) 
assignment as the senior chaplain at Fort 
Lee, Virginia, has been extended for one 
year. 


JOHN S. SNYDER (B, 65M) received an 
Ed.D. degree from Rutgers University last 
May. 





The Reverend Raymond C. Provost, Jr. (R.) waves from in front of the Hall named for him at Moon 


Wha Presbyterian High School. 
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1958 

RICHARD C. HUTCHISON (E) has been 
called to the pastorate of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Sacramento, 
California, from the co-pastorate of 
Montview Boulevard Presbyterian Church, 
Denver, Colorado. 


1960 

EUGENE P. DEGITZ (B) is Vice President 
for Development at Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary. 


1961 

THOMAS A. ERICKSON (M) is pastor of 
Fletcher Hills Presbyterian Church, El 
Cajon, California. 


ALFRED A. GLENN’S (b) book, “Taking 
Your Faith to Work,” has been published 
by Baker Book House. 


1962 

RICHARD C. WELLS (M) has been 
called to the pastorate of St. Charles 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


1963 

CHARLES L. BARTOW (B), author of 
“The Preaching Moment,” (Abingdon 
Preacher’s Library Series), received the 
Religious Speech Communication 
Association’s 1980 Book Award at the 
annual meeting in New York City in 
November. Formerly pastor of the Deep 
Run Presbyterian Church in Bedminster, 
Pennsylvania, he is now on the faculty of 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


JOHN KILLINGER (D) is senior pastor 
at First Presbyterian Church, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 


1964 

W. HARVEY JENKINS, JR. (B), who is 
pastor of Gardendale Presbyterian Church, 
Alabama, became Stated Clerk of 
Birmingham Presbytery last August. 


WILLIAM B. MORTON (B) is working in 
Montreal as Assistant Vice President and 
Director of Personnel and Training for 
RoyNat Ltd. RoyNat is a Canada-wide 
commercial bank. 


WILLIAM L. ROBERTS (B, 70D) has 
been called to the pastorate of the Wolf 
Run United Presbyterian Church, 
Cameron, West Virginia. In addition, he is 
completing the task of coordinating the 
CE:SA Review and Evaluation Project. 
The project team has incorporated and is 
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now Quest, Inc. He is also teaching a 
course in Christian education at Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary which began in 
December. 


RONALD C., WHITE (B) is Chairman of 
the Religion Department at Whitworth 
College, Spokane, Washington. RONALD 
G. FRASE (60M)succeeds him as chaplain. 


1965 

DONALD E. McNAMARA (B) is serving 
as interim pastor at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 


1966 
SHARON L. PARKS (E) is teaching at 
Harvard Divinity School in Cambridge. 


DAVID STOUT (M) became senior pastor 
of the First United Methodist Church in 
Waterloo, Iowa, last June. 


1968 

LYLE E. MacLAURY (B), who is pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of Waverly, 
New York, has been elected to the Mem- 
bership of the American Association of 
Pastoral Counselors. 


In December MARY M. McKEMY (E) 
became Director of Christian Education 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Salem, Ohio. 


1969 

CAROL MOSELEY AMES (B) is serving 
as interim pastor of the Germonds Pres- 
byterian Church, New City, New York. 


In January WILLIAM S. DUNIFON (B) 
became the first dean of the new Division 
of Professional Studies at the State 
University of New York College at 
Cortland. 


ROBERT W. MORRISON, JR. (B) is 
associate pastor/minister of education at 
the Northwoods Presbyterian Church, 
Houston, Texas. 


1970 

TED W. BOWMAN (m) was the Minnesota 
delegate to the White House Conference 
on Families. 


EDWIN C. HOLMES (B) is Director of 
Outpatient Services at Highline-West 
Seattle Mental Health Center. He is also 
involved in an Amnesty International 
study and evaluation of torture of 
political prisoners and refugees from 
South America. 


1971 

DAVID S. MORROW (B, 75M) has beef 
called as pastor of the First-Meridian  § 
Heights Presbyterian Church, Indianap-§, 
olis, Indiana, from Calvary Presbyteriar§, 
Church, Florham Park, New Jersey. 


DANIEL R. NEBRES (M) has been cal. 
to the pastorate of the Cosmopolitan 
United Church of Christ, Honolulu, t 
Hawaii. 


1972 
JAMES A. DONAHUE (B) is completir# 
his doctoral studies at the Graduate 
Theological Union in California and 

teaching at San Francisco University. }. 
JOHN L. SETZLER (M) was elected by} 
the Seattle Convention of Lutheran ! 
Churches in America to a four-year ter} 
on the Management Committee of the 7 
LCA Division for Parish Services. | 


1973 | 
VICTOR E. DOWNING (b) is a membe# 
of the faculty at the University of | 
Redlands, California, where he teaches. ) 
the Human Resource Management | 
Program. 
Last November OLIVE D. HAYNES (19 
became pastor of the First United | 

Presbyterian Church of Marion, Illinois 

leaving the pastorates of St. Mary’s anc 

Spencerville in Ohio. She is also studyi } 
for her doctorate at Louisville Seminar’ 
and is enrolled in the medical school ai} 
Southern Illinois University. ) 
ROY D. FAUTH’S (B, 75M) book, 

‘Prayers for All Reasons,” has been 
published by the C.S.S. Publishing Cor 
pany, Lima, Ohio. 





MONICA E. McKIG STYRON (B) | 
became pastor of Old Cambridge Bapt 
Church in Massachusetts last Novembe 
Since September she has been consulté! 
coordinator of women’s concerns, par’ 
time, at Episcopal Divinity School in | 
Cambridge. | 


After a six-and-a-half-year pastorate at 
the Olney Street Baptist Church in 
Providence, Rhode Island, CORNELIU 
B. WILLIAMS (B) became pastor of tk 
Second Baptist Church of Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania, in July. ' 


1974 
INYA O. A. UDE (M) is Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in Nigeria. 





ARK R. LAASER (B), who is Pastoral 
rector at the Wholistic Health Center of 
nsdale, Illinois, has been appointed 
inical Instructor in Ministry at Chicago 
eological Seminary. 


75 

DAVID CASSEL (B) is associate pastor 
Hillcrest Covenant Church, Prairie 
llage, Kansas. 


IEODORE A. GILL, JR. (B) is Director 
University Christian Ministries at 
ijuthern Illinois University in Carbondale. 


'EPHEN H. JANSSEN’S (B) sermon, 
tight-On Relationships,” appeared in 

> November 16, 1980 edition of Parish 
blications, a company that publishes a 
‘ekly sermon service for pastors. 


#RIC E. (B) and CELIA M. MUELLER 
(6E) have been called to the Friends 
‘smorial Church in Seattle, Washington. 
ic is pastoral team leader and Celia is 
ssociate pastor. 


'|ARY MARGARET THIEL (B) is pastor 
! ‘Deep River United Church, Deep 
| bie Iowa. 


| 


176 

N B. PORTWOOD (B) has been called 
the pastorate of Lyndale Congrega- 
ynal United Church of Christ, Minneap- 
is, Minnesota, from the Congregational 













aie M. GOMEZ, JR. (D) is in his 
urth year as Associate Professor of 
sian Religions and Christian Mission at 
jaion Theological Seminary, Philippines. 
't also directs the Muslim-Christian 
alogue program of the Philippine Inter- 
minary Field Education program which 
pi ficipated in by four non-Catholic 
minaries in the Philippines, including 
hion. His involvement in this enables 
Aim to visit Asian countries where he 
ls met JOSEPH PATTIASINA (75M) 


‘ad DANIEL P. NILES (75D). 


JOGER P. HOWARD (B) wrote to tell 
t that there were 22 Princeton Sem- 
pery graduates who were leaders at the 
, uth Triennium in Bloomington, 


Idiana, last summer. 
y | 


EBECCA L. KNIGHT (B), who re- 

‘ived a certificate in publishing from 

'e University of California at Berkeley, 
lia copy editor for Mason Publishing 

Ompany, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


| 
} 
| 


¢ 
| 
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The Presbyterian Church of Hammonton, 
New Jersey, where ROGER P. RICHARD- 
SON (M) is pastor, was honored by the 
New Jersey Council of Churches for its 
‘outstanding creativity in a specific 

1980 ministry.”’ The congregation was 
nominated for its effective ministry to 
Spanish-speaking migrant farmworkers 
and for its interpretation of such min- 
istry to other churches. 


THOMAS E. ROBINSON (B) became 
associate pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, East Aurora, New York, on 
March 9, 1980. He is also a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Visitor’s 
Center at Attica Correctional Facility, a 
new ministry to families and visitors of 
inmates. 


in Paris in the background. 





(L. to R.) Dr. Thomas E. Duggan and The Reverend Kenneth C. Hipple with The American Church 


1978 
NANCY A. DeVRIES (B) became 
associate pastor of Central Presbyterian 


Church, Denver, Colorado, on September 
15, 1980. 


STUART S. and PATRICIA TEMPLIN 
DUNLAP (B), who were ordained on 
March 16, 1980 at the Presbyterian 
Church of Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, 
have become chaplains to 450 residents 
and 350 staff in three facilities for 
skilled nursing and rehabilitation care 


owned by former Pennsylvania governor, 
George M. Leader. 


JEFFREY G. GUILD (B), who resigned 
as assistant pastor at the Church of the 
Covenant, Wilmington, Delaware, is now 
in clinical pastoral education at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
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KENNETH C. HIPPLE (B) became the 
assistant pastor of The American Church 
in Paris on September 1, 1980, coming 
from the assistant pastorate of The 
American Protestant Church of The 
Hague, Holland. At his installation 
service on October 19 JOHN BRETT 
FENWICK (72M) gave the charge and 
the prayer of installation was given by 
THOMAS E. DUGGAN (63M, 77P), 
pastor of the Paris church. 


F. THOMAS SCHOLL (B) became 
pastor of Calvary Baptist Church in 
Dayton, Ohio, on September 7, 1980. 


1979 

CHARLES W. BOWMAN (B) was 
ordained in the United Church of Christ 
on May 4, 1980. He continues as the 
N.J. Director of the Fellowship of 
Christians in Universities and Schools 
(FOCUS), a ministry with students in 
private schools. 


SALLY LOUISE CAMPBELL (M) 
received an M.S.W. degree from Rutgers 
University last May. 


PAUL D. FOLLANSBEE (B) received 
his M.S.W. degree from Rutgers Univer- 
sity last May also. 


GREGORY L. HAYES (B) is pastor of 
Bethesda United Methodist Church, Ona, 
West Virginia. 


RICHARD S. McDERMOTT (B), who is 
assistant pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Winter Haven, Florida, is chair- 
person of the West Florida Presbytery’s 

“Ministries for Human Concerns” Com- 
mittee and Treasurer of Winter Haven’s 

Ministerial Association. 





Stewardship Committee Book Sale 


The Seminary Stewardship Committee 
will hold its Fifth Annual Spring Book 
Sale on March 10 and 11, 1981. Its pur- 
pose is to raise funds to help third-world 
seminaries to purchase books for their 
libraries. These seminaries have few 
resources with which to purchase books 
and our gifts in past years have been 
‘“‘manna from heaven,” to quote one 
seminary. Last year we were able to 
raise $1,800 to help two seminaries; 
we'd like to repeat this again this year. 
To do so, we will need your help and 
your books. 

We need good books which are re- 
lated to theological studies and min- 
isterial work; we also can use books in 
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NIGEL J. ROBB (M) is associate chaplain 
of the University of Edinburgh. 


MARTHA WIGGINS (E) is an Instructor 
in Theory and Practice in Educational 
Ministries at Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School/Bexley Hall/Crozer Theological 
Seminary with the administrative 
responsibility of consultant to the Black 
Church Studies Board. 


1980 

AMES GUNNAR BROEN (M) is assistant 
pastor to youth and young adults at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois. 


CATHARINE GRIER CARLSON (B) was 
installed as assistant pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Easton, Pennsylva- 
nia, on October 26, 1980. Participating in 
the service were MARK CARLSON (80B), 
HARRY A. FREEBAIRN (62B) and 
DAVID L. CRAWFORD (47B). 


RICHARD A. FARMER (80B) is the 
senior minister at Bethany Baptist Church 
in Pittsburgh. He was incorrectly reported 
to be the assistant pastor in the Placement 
Report on the Class of 1980. 


LAURIE J. FERGUSON (B) was ordained 
last July at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. She is the 
fourth generation of ordained ministers 
in the Ferguson family and the first 
woman in the succession. Both her 
father and her grandfather took part in 
her ordination. She is assistant pastor at 
Christ Presbyterian Church, Camp Hill, 
Pennsylvania, and minister-at-large for 
Carlisle Presbytery. 


good condition on any subject. You can 
clear your crowded shelves of books you 
no longer need by either donating books 
to the sale or letting us sell your books on 
a consignment basis with our keeping 30 
percent of the sale price. Either way, we 
all benefit. 

Books should be sent before March 1, 
1981, to the Stewardship Committee, 
c/o Dr. William H. Felmeth, Administra- 
tion Building, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 
If you wish to donate books to the sale, 
send the books and we'll take care of the 
rest. If you wish to have us sell the books 
on consignment, include in each book 
two 3 x 5 cards with your name, the 


JOHN J. LOLLA, JR. (B) was ordained 
on November 2, 1980 at Southminster 

Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, where 
he will be assistant minister. Dr. Donal¢ 
Macleod, his advisor at Princeton Sem- | 
inary, preached the sermon. 


ROBERT COKE McCLURE’S (B) 
ordination was held at the Idaho Falls — 
First Presbyterian Church on Septembe 
21, 1980. He is pastor of the Rexberg © 
Community and St. Anthony Presbyte- 
rian Church, Idaho. 


JEAN BENEFIELD PINTO (B), who | 
was ordained on September 14, 19802 
the First Presbyterian Church, Blooms: 
burg, Pennsylvania, is assistant pastor ¢ 
the First Presbyterian Church, Penning 
ton, New Jersey. 





STUART D. ROBERTSON (B) is pasts 
of the Bunker Hill United Presbyterian 
Church, Sewell, New Jersey. 


RICHARD L. SHEFFIELD (B) was 
installed as pastor of the United Presby> 
rian Church, Sudbury, Massachusetts, «1 
October 5, 1980. 


VERGIL P. VILCU (m) is a member o 
the Department of Church Foreign 
Relations of the Romanian Orthodox . 
Church. 


1981 

DEENA L. CANDLER (B) is assistant 
pastor at Faith Presbyterian Church, | 
Mirinetonka, Minnesota, where JAME} 
E. CLARK (63B) is pastor. 


i 
; 
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name of the book, and the price at whh 
you want to sell the book. For examp, 
if a book is priced at $9.00, the Comn® 
tee will keep $2.70 and mail the consig 
$6.30 after the sale. Any books on 
consignment which do not sell will be” 
retained unless the consignor indicate: 
unsold volumes should be returned. T'y 
will be returned at the consignor’s ex- 
pense. All of the Committee’s proceec 
are given to third-world seminaries. 
Your participation and donations vl 
be greatly appreciated. Do it today. Sid 
us your books so we can help others. © 
Thank you. ; 


L, 


| 
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a old oak could speak: the activity of 
1e Stewardship Committee at PTS 


by John C. R. Silbert 


‘ou really ought to see the view out of 
iy window. I live on the fourth floor of 
odge and directly in front of me, as I 
t here to write, is a mammoth oak tree, 
“hich has a very old and weather-worn 
istory, I’m sure. It has witnessed to me, 
\ost undeniably, of the changes of the 
‘asons in just three, short months, and 
yw its bare branches must bear the blast 
_fwinter’s chill. If it could speak as we 
'5, it would be able to relate to us the 
. iany changes that have come to this 
,minary campus; it could tell us of 
' ating clubs; the “‘old” residence halls; 
ow they used to play basketball in what 
_ now Mr. Getty’s office. It might even 
"sable to speak to us of a relatively recent 
jange in this institution’s one hundred 
ad sixty-eight year history, which took 
lace just ten years ago. 
The Stewardship Committee of 
’ tinceton Theological Seminary was 
 rganized a decade ago in response to a 
ill for relief in the wake of a natural 
isaster. Initially, the committee was 
‘yaired by a faculty member appointed 
y the President. Dr. Cullen I K Story 
' ad Dr. George E. Sweazey were the 
ymmittee’s early leaders. When Dr. 
liam H. Felmeth joined the administra- 
on in 1974, President McCord asked 
' im to assume the oversight of the 
i , ewardship activities. Dr. Felmeth, in 
im, requested the appointment of a 
hient to chair the committee, since 
; any of its constituent members were 
udents. It has remained a student- 
irected organization ever since. 
Basically, the Stewardship Committee 
entrusted to bring to the seminary 
y PMmunity both education about and 
 Pportunities for wise management and 
 3¢ Of our material and spiritual resources. 
@ Owards that end we endeavor to en- 
_ Jurage a general response to the call of 
» ewardship by offering two scheduled 
,, /ents during the year. In the late fall the 
{| Ommittee conducts a week of special 
y lapel services which coordinate with our 
, all Fund Drive; and in the spring we 
_ old an annual Book Sale to benefit over- 
«) "AS Seminaries. 
§} Through the Fall Fund Drive we try to 
‘ ilighten the seminary community about 
.e need for the community of Christian 
ith to come to grips with the role that 
ewardship plays in the Church’s witness. 





Our first step in getting the momentum 
to do our work is to encourage students 
from different backgrounds and different 
stages in their seminary careers to join 
with us in the task. In addition to the 
fifteen student members, Dr. Cullen I K 
Story represents the faculty and Dr. 
William H. Felmeth, Chase S. Hunt and 
Alexander T. Getty serve for the admin- 
istration. Once formed, the Committee 
begins plans for the Fall Drive, which, 
like the oak tree in its change of seasonal 
hues, seems to take place overnight. 

The budget sub-committee meets to 
review the way we will model our funding 
and to make recommendations to the 
plenary group about which projects to 
support. The projects are chosen from 
applications filed with the committee by 
persons knowledgeable about the activity 
they recommend. A deadline is set for 
discussion of the proposals and for voting 
on which projects to support. 

This year, as in the last several years, 
we adopted our funding model prior to 
accepting the projects. By firmly fixing a 
model of outreach beforehand, we feel 
better guidance is given to our selection 
of projects to be funded. Our model is 
one of concentric circles of concern. Cir- 
cles that radiate outwards: Seminary, 
local, state, national, and international 
programs. To quote last year’s Steward- 
ship Chairperson, Thomas Sullivan, 
“Like the Samaritan of Jesus’ parable, 
we seek to be neighbors rather than to 
define our neighborhood.” 

The projects we are supporting this 
year are: International Relief for the 
Homeless—Algerian earthquake victims, 
Afghan refugees and Cambodian and 
Vietnamese refugees; Corrymeela Com- 
munity of Northern Ireland; Boggs 
Academy of Augusta, Georgia; Rural 
Community Action Ministry of Maine, 
the Trenton Ecumenical Area Ministry; 
the Princeton Area Rescue Squad; 
Princeton Seminary Emergency Relief 
Fund; Princeton Seminary International 
Students’ Fund; and the Symposium on 
Aging (held this autumn at Princeton 
Seminary). 

Once our projects are chosen, they 
must be interpreted and publicized to 
the community in order for us to make 
as personal an appeal as possible. This 
appeal is very specifically directed in 
Chapel during Stewardship Week. 

Our worship during this year’s Fall 


Fund Drive centered on the theme: ““The 
gifts of God have been given to us. How 
shall we respond?” The Stewardship 
Committee wanted people to respond 
while being aware that stewardship begins 
by acquiring an attitude of obedience to 
be the servants of God—as He calls us 
and to do so in every facet of our lives. 
And, more important, we cannot begin 
to be executors of what we have until 
we are faithful stewards of who we are, 
in Christ, to God. 

A general letter to the seminary 
community was sent to coincide with 
Stewardship Week in Chapel. On the last 
day we conducted a service of dedication 
of the gifts of our substance and our selves 
to God for His good use. At that time we 
received contributions and pledges, which 
will be used to fund the selected projects. 

We are now, like the mighty oak, 
between two seasons of bustling commo- 
tion and excitement. The fires of autumn’s 
color are past, as is the Fall Fund Drive, 
but soon the spring will be breaking forth 
in shoot and bud, and we will, once again, 
begin a new event in our continuing pro- 
gram of stewardship—the Book Sale. 

As Chairman of the Committee, I have 
seen that stewardship is a lot like planting 
and harvesting. We sow in love and nurture 
by faith the good things God has given to 
us and share them with others. The harvest 
is manifold for it can come to fruition in 
so many lives, in so many places—even in 
our own hearts. It is a wonder that the 
result of our obedience to God in the act 
of stewardship can be the cause of 
another’s giving praise to Him. Through 
our faithful sowing in obedience, others 
may reap a harvest which shall be an 
occasion for thanksgiving long after the 
November snows have melted over the 
seeds that bear the coming spring. 





John C. R. Silbert is a middler in the Master of 
Divinity program from Lincoln, Rhode Island. 
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‘Theology ON) ‘Today 





“THEOLOGY TODAY is the best source I know for keeping informed of 
what is happening in contemporary theology.” 
James H. Cone 


“Tt is still one of the most interesting periodicals I see. The perusal of each 
one is a pleasure.” 
Karl Menninger 


“THEOLOGY TODAY is always one of my strong recommendations when 
asked what preachers should be reading.” 
David H. C. Read 


A broad spectrum of contemporary theological questions is addressed creatively and constructively in 
the January issue of THEOLOGY TODAY. Editor Hugh T. Kerr asks the question, “How Much Is 
Enough?” in his editorial on simple versus complex theological statements of the biblical message. 
Robert R. Gillogly addresses the much debated question of discipline in his article, “Spanking Hurts 
Everybody.” Robert L. Kinast writes on “How Pastoral Theology Functions,” and Carnegie Samuel 
Calian discusses “Christian Faith as Forgiveness.” David Willis’ article, “Sacraments as Visible Words,” 
continues the THEOLOGY TODAY series on classic doctrines in contemporary theology, and R. 
David Steele is the author of a poem, “The Jacob Cycle.” In addition, Critic’s Corner contains lively 
discussions of recent publications on Walker Percy’s fiction, church growth and decline, preaching, 
and gnosticism. Many more reviews and book notes round out the issue. Where else can you find so 
much of interest and relevance except in THEOLOGY TODAY? Subscribe now for only $8.50 per year. 
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April 6, 1981. 


Dear Colleagues: 
‘ 
Evangelical witness in Eastern Europe has never been easy, and the experience of | 
living under the cross is not new. In Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary the | 
Counter-Reformation was extraordinarily successful, in many places virtually | 
wiping out the Protestant population. But strong Protestant minorities remain to-, 
day in these countries, as well as in Romania and the Soviet Union. 
In Czechoslovakia John Hus led a reformation a century before Martin Luther. 
His was a genuine national revolution that produced the greatest period in Czech 
history. At one time more than ninety per cent of the population belonged to thi 
movement, but the religious wars of the seventeenth century and the oppression 
the Hapsburgs decimated the ranks of the church. For more than a century anda_ 
half the church lived under an official ban, and it was not until October 13, 1781. 
that Emperor Joseph II issued an Edict of Toleration. The two hundredth annive: 
sary of this edict was celebrated on Sunday, March 22, in Prague, and will be cele 
brated during the first week of September in Hungary. 





Prague has been called ‘‘the mystical city,” and much of its architecture reflects 13 
triumphalism of the Counter-Reformation. It was here that Josef L. Hromadka 
lived and taught before and after his tenure in Princeton, and it was here centuri¢ 
before that Hus served as Rector of Prague University and preached from the pul 
pit of Bethlehem Chapel. This chapel has been carefully restored, and the first 
sermon preached from its pulpit after the restoration was delivered by President 

John A. Mackay in the summer of 1956. | 


There were two services on March 22, one in St. Salvator Church in the morning 
and an evening service in St. Martin-in-the-Wall, where I was the preacher. On bo 
occasions the churches were filled to overflowing, a symbol of the vitality of the 
Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren. St. Martin is a medieval chapel that has al: 
been restored as a national monument, and the service held last month was the ft 
since its restoration. It was not a parish church but a church for students with se 
vices held only on Sunday nights. What impressed me most was the number of si 
dents present, standing and seated on the floor, covering the aisles and chancel. | 
What greater testimony is there to the staying power of the Church and to its 


ability to continue to command the loyalty and devotion of succeeding geng 
ations. 


In 1781 the church was not set free. It was tolerated. Hardly two per cent of th: 
population was now evangelical. Their churches were limited in size and withou’ 
adornment, and relegated to side streets and the outskirts of towns. But there is 
providential irony in this in today’s energy shortage. These ‘‘toleration churches 


are easy to heat, while cavernous basilicas and cathedrals stand damp and cold ir 
the midst of Prague’s frost. 


I returned home from Prague impressed more than ever before with the faithful, 
ness of God’s people and the living reality of the Christian congregation. I am si? 
that the further one gets away from a gathered group of God’s people, the furtl’ 
one is removed from the reality of the Church. 


Faithfully yours, 


pe), we fe / 


‘ James I. McCord 
President 
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otudent-generated activities 


If proof were needed that Princeton Seminary has retained its stimulating character, a survey of the variety of projects generated by 
the students would verify the claim. Sometimes these undertakings occur because a student is pursuing an idea, or sees a need to be! 
filled, or wants to make the community more aware of an existing problem. Their diverse activities are undertaken with enthusiasm: 


and zeal. Here are the stories of some of them. 


Child Care Center 


Even on a dark, rainy winter day, the 
atmosphere of the Princeton Seminary 
Child Care Center in Tennent Hall base- 
ment feels sunny and warm. Children are 
running, laughing and playing with student 
volunteers and each other. It is a large, 
white room with murals and paintings by 
the students, and the floor is carpeted for 
comfort and to mute the noise. Every- 
thing is built to a smaller scale to suit 
children—a miniature coat rack in the 
back of the room, lower chairs and even a 
child-sized bathroom. But the most pal- 
pable feeling about the Child Care Center 
is one of caring. 

“It’s been a joy to get to know single 
students and to see their genuine love and 
concern for the children,” said Ann Jones, 
one of the parents who has used the 
service. 

The idea for the formation of the 
Child Care Center occurred during a fall 
1978 Women’s Center meeting, when 
married students and spouses of students 
expressed the desire for an opportunity 
to become more involved in Seminary life. 

“T just want to emphasize that the 
original purpose of the Child Care Center 
was to bring together the two campuses 
of single and married students. This was 
the happiest way to do it,” said Lois Ann 
Wasson, co-founder of the Center with 
Nancy Schongalla (79B), an assistant 
pastor at St. John’s United Church of 
Christ, Nazareth, Pennsylvania. ‘‘The 
Child Care Center really has a sense of 
community built into it,” commented 
Ms Wasson. 

“It provides a ministry to singles as a 
place to get away from the hassles of 
study and classes and spend an hour 
during the day with children, enjoying 
their company,” Ms Wasson continued. 

**Also, it provides a ministry to married 
students because it gives them a little 
time away from their children to get 
more involved with campus activities. On 
a more practical basis, it solved the 
students’ problems of getting good care 
for their children when they needed it in 
a manner that would not tax them 
financially, since the Center is free to all 
Princeton Seminary faculty and staff, as 
well as students.” 


Child care, not baby-sitting, is the 
philosophy of the Center. Carolyn 
Crawford, a senior in the Master of Arts 
program and coordinator of the Child 
Care Center, makes this apparent. Good 
quality care is an important part of the 
program and one aspect of that care is 
good role models. 

“T think that one of the exciting 
things about the Center is that even 
though traditionally mostly women.are 
involved in child care, we have more 
male volunteers here than we have 
women,” said Ms Crawford. “It is really 
important in the development of young 
children to have the attention of not 
only what may seem for them a mother 
figure, but also a father figure.” 

Christopher Taylor, senior in the 
Master of Divinity program and co- 
coordinator of the Center, reinforced this 
concept. “‘Role models are important for 
children. Initially many of the children 
call the volunteers Mommy or Daddy and 
they relate to them as a parent model. 
Being with different volunteers through- 
out the day helps the children get used to 
adults and I feel the volunteers here are 
good role models.” 








Community involvement and inte 
action are the keys to many activities ¢ 
the Center. Pot-luck suppers, cook-ou. 
and parties are some of the events th: 
bring parents, families, students, anc 
children together. Recently the Cent 
sponsored a ‘Parents Paint and Clean 
Up Day,” where parents came to rep 
toys and paint the ceiling with suppli 
they donated. , 

“The parents of the children who 
utilize the Child Care Center have ber — 
very helpful and supportive of the pr 
gram. They have contributed such thir; 
as snacks for the children, gift packay 
for the volunteers during the holiday 
seasons and have been very enthusias’ 
about the program and its service tc 
the Seminary community,” said Lo 
Ann Wasson. 

A typical day at the Child Care Cer: 
begins with an unstructured play perid 
and, after a quick snack, the children :2 
encouraged to explore a craft or are té2n 
ona planned field trip with the voluntes 
either on— or off— campus. The Centtis 
open from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, which i! 
full-time schedule for pre-school childa. 
One and two year old children visit 12 
Center on Tuesdays and Thursdays, id 
three and four year olds on Monda‘ 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 
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A lesson in trust from student volunteer John 
Klein 
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Thirty-five families use the Center’s 

services and 15 to 18 student volunteers 
Peete an hour of their time every week. 
profile of each child provides his or 
or name, age, family origin, health and 
abits. This information is available to 
udent volunteers to assure better care 
pr the children. 

. The Center is directed by the Child 
are Center Board. Members of the 
_oard include Dr. Freda Gardner, Associate 
- rofessor of Christian Education and 
_irector of the School of Christian Edu- 
ation; two parent couples, William and 
ary Chancellor and Dennis and Becky 
alasco, and both coordinators, Chris- 

ypher Taylor and Carolyn Crawford. 

, Continuation of the program is of 

2ep concern for those involved with the 

enter. Before the 1980 fall semester, 
laster of Divinity students could not 
ceive Field Education credit for work as 

Center coordinator. Now, both Ms 

rawford and Mr. Taylor earn Field 

ducation credit for their efforts, which 
iey believe helps alleviate this problem. 
hey are also the only paid staff members 

: the Child Care Center. 
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hristopher Taylor, Co-coordinator of the Center, 


and friends 


| 








Lorrie Day, a student volunteer, shares a story with the children 


A major difficulty the Center has to 
face is its budget, which relies upon 
donations from various sources. “‘People 
must realize, that because we are wholly 
student-owned-and-operated, there must 
be student interest to keep the Center 
going and that we need volunteers and 
new coordinators for next year, other- 
wise the Center won’t last,” said Ms 
Crawford. 

Supplies for the Center come mainly 
from large companies, such as Johnson & 
Johnson, which furnished diapers, and 
Creative Playthings for large toys. Funding 
is from student monies, particularly from 
the senior classes of 1978 and 1979, who 
gave the first $2,000 of their senior gift 
to the Center. 

Fund raising events have been another 
way of generating money for the Center. 
The first major project tackled was raising 
money for a much needed bathroom. 
Nearly $2,000 was raised through two 
fund drives and collecting money door to 
door. 

There are also intangible aspects of 
the Child Care Center. Christopher 
Taylor believes that the Center gives an 
excellent opportunity for developing 
good pastoral skills. “As far as going into 
the ministry with this experience, the 
Child Care Center has taught me two 


things. First, ’ve learned how to ad- 
minister a program. Here at the Center, 
we are not only in contact with volunteers, 
but also with parents. There is a lot of 
opportunity for expansion in a develop- 
ing program like the Child Care Center 
and the diversity of activity involved in 
running it helps you develop problem- 
solving abilities and skills that you can 
carry over to many administrative activ- 
ities in the church.” 

‘‘The second thing I’ve learned is that 
children are a significant element of any 
church congregation and if you haven’t 
worked with children, you really can not 
know how to deal with them. I’ve learned 
a great deal about children and the way 
to respond to them. It is a certain release 
of inhibitions, the ability to kind of let go 
a little bit. I think the ability to do this 
carries over to the way you deal with any 
age group. Being vulnerable is part of any 
pastoral care.”’ Mr. Taylor concluded, “I 
think what you learn most about is loving, 
letting out inhibitions and being vulnerable, 
and that is what love is about.” 








Theological Forum 





The roots of the Theological Forum were 
set five years ago when a group of evangel- 
ical students had access to some funds 
from a Staley Foundation Grant and 
brought Dr. J. I. Packer to speak on 
campus. It was a one-time thing. 

Two years later a group of similarly- 
minded students decided to establish the 
Theological Forum for the purpose of 
bringing a number of speakers to campus 
throughout the academic year. Today the 
Theological Forum is a group of primari- 
ly, but not exclusively, evangelical 
students, whose focus is bringing to 
campus voices not generally heard within 
the academic community at Princeton 
Seminary. They want some of the posi- 
tions and ideas from the conservative end 
of the spectrum presented, although they 
strive to present a variety of opinion. 

The initial movers were Bruce Hedman 
and Jerry Walls, both 1980 graduates. 
There is no real structure except the 
officers, who are tapped by a sort of 
baton-passing process. There is no list of 
members; just a loosely-formed group of 
students who share the same feelings 
and point of view. 

The current president, Ben Borsay, 
says, ‘““There are a number of us who 
make up a core group, who get together 
to do the planning. It’s an ad hoc group.” 

They brainstorm a large list of poten- 
tial speakers. ‘““We form an initial list of 
ones we'd really like to have,” Ben 
notes. ‘“‘We write to them, inviting them 
for a specific date, and listing a topic 
we'd like to have them address. We do 
this in the early summer. 

“We also send out a large number of 
‘wish’ letters. For example, ‘Dear Dr. 
Packer: If you happen to be in the area, 
we would love to have you come to cam- 
pus to speak. Here’s who we are. We'll 
provide facilities, publicity, etc.... ” 

Most of the speakers come gratis. The 
Forum provides meals and, if necessary, 
a room for overnight. The expenses they 
do incur are covered by funding from 
the Student Government. 

In July or early August, responses 
begin to trickle in. Many respond to the 
specific date of the invitation. 

There are some who respond to the 
‘“‘wish”’ letters with, “‘Well, I just happen 
to be in your area on such and such a 
date and I'll be happy to speak.” 





Ben Borsay 


“There is also a grapevine in the 
Princeton area,” Ben says, “‘evangelicals, 
FOCUS, an organization which works 
with private school children, the C. S. 
Lewis Society at the University and 
other groups which feed us information 
on who is coming into the area.” 

It seems an almost casual working 
arrangement which has brought so many 
speakers to campus: Professor Calvin D. 
Linton, Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at George Washington Univer- 
sity; Dr. Harold Lindsell, former editor 
of Christianity Today; Dr. Paul D. Steeves, 
Associate Professor of History, Stetson 
University; Dr. Doris K. Donnelly, 
Visiting Lecturer on the Princeton 
Seminary faculty; George Gallup, Jr., 
poll taker; The Reverend Richard 
Wurmbrand; and Dr. Bruce M. Metzger, 
George L. Collord Professor of New 
Testament Language and Literature, 
Chairman of the R.S.V. Bible Commit- 
tee. These came in the first semester 
alone. 


_ The spring term has brought Pro- 
fessor E. Earle Ellis, Professor of New 
Testament Studies, New Brunswick The: 
logical Seminary; Wilbur Sutherland, 
documentary film maker and president 
of Imago; The Reverend Matthew J. 
Welde, Executive Secretary, Presbyterias 
United for Biblical Concerns; The Rev 


erend Tom Skinner, evangelist and — 


president of Tom Skinner, Associates 
Bishop Ananda Rao Samuel, Moderatc 

of the Church of South India; Dr. Myre 

Augsburger, president, Eastern Mennone 
College; Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, presiden 

American Theological Society and fornt 
editor, Christianity Today; Dr. James | 

Packer, Professor of New Testament: 

Studies, Regent College; and Dr. Richa’ 

Halverson, the new Chaplain of the U. | 

Senate, whose engagement to speak hi 

been agreed upon before he was appoir 

ed to the chaplaincy. 

The meetings are held in the Campu’ 
Center auditorium. The public is invite’ 
to come at noon with a lunch and tal 
with the speaker before the presentatic, 
which begins at 12:45 and lasts unti- 
1:30 with a question and answer periov 
following. 1 

i 
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This three-day event was the result of a 
sremendous expenditure of energy by a 
dynamic middler in the Master of Divinity 
orogram, Anne Hays Egan. A former 
casework supervisor with the Red Cross, 
she wanted a greater awareness and deeper 
concern with a broader spectrum of social 
welfare ministries within the Church. 
Given focus by the Festival of Ages at 
Qld Pine Street Church (reported in the 
Autumn 1980 Alumni News) and by her 
association with Maggie Kuhn, she 
developed the concept of a conference 
with a panel of four, who would during 
the symposium, give major addresses. 

Maggie Kuhn, founder of the Gray 

Panthers, gave the keynote speech; the 
other speakers were Dr. Carroll Estes, 
author, advocate for the aged, and 
professor at the University of California 
at San Francisco; Dr. Heije Faber, a 
Dutch theologian, who is a Visiting 
Professor at Princeton Seminary and is 
also an emeritus professor at Yale Univer- 
sity; and Dr. Richard Shaull, Chair of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Aging of the 
UPCUSA and Henry Winters Luce Profes- 
sor of Ecumenics, Emeritus, at Princeton 
Seminary. 

Dr. Dieter Hessel, Associate for Educa- 
tional Ministries, Program Agency, 
UPCUSA, and editor of “Maggie Kuhn: 
On Aging,” conducted a closing strategy 
session. 

Dennis Day-Lower from the Shared 
Living Project in Boston was on hand, as 
were others who led workshops. 

After a mid-summer meeting with Dr. 
McCord, Anne had pinned down the 
sponsorship of the Seminary as well as 
the facilities needed. She lined up the 
speakers early as well. Then work began 
on the agenda. By the time classes began, 
she had mailings in progress to presby- 
teries, synods and other judicatories. It 
was her hope to have participants repre- 
senting the Church, the Seminary, social 
agencies, medicine, housing, government, 
and, particularly, the elderly themselves. 
And she did. 

_ Funding came from the Stewardship 
Committee at the Seminary and from 
Tegistrations. 

In her opening address Maggie Kuhn 
asserted that “‘the issues of age and aging 
should be the concern of the whole 
Church .. .’’ Speaking to her audience 
about old age, she said, “It’s a triumph, 
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Symposium on Aging 





Anne Egan with Dr. Dieter Hessel 


not a disease, or a disaster. It’s a mark of 
the sickness of our society, it’s massive 
social psychology, that we have made it a 
disaster, ; + 

Citing statistics to dramatize the shift 
in demographics, Ms Kuhn said that in 
1980 there were about 25,000,000 people 
65 or older living in America, about one 
million more than the census takers 
estimated; today in America it is estimated 
that there are 32,000,000 people over 60. 
In the foreseeable future the average 
lifespan, even for men, is 85 and this is 
with people functioning well. 

“In the world population there is a 
similar rise of large numbers of older 
men and women, even in the Third World. 
The rise and the changes in demography 
on the world scale, have persuaded the 
United Nations to set aside a period in 
September 1982 for a World Assembly on 
Aging .... By the year 2000, a conserva- 
tive estimate is that there may be close to 
600,000,000 people over 65.”’ This sharp 
rise in the numbers of the elderly causes 
consternation and apprehension in the 
developing world. The developing world’s 
leaders are looking to the West, particu- 
larly to the United States. “If they are 
supposed to scrap pile their elders, as we 
do ours, what is the future for the world’s 
society?” she asked. 








The group attending heard Dr. Carroll 
Estes evaluate the “‘disengagement”’ theory 
that posits that there is a mutual benefit 
through withdrawal of the individual 
from society, and society from the 
individual, which is natural and inherent 
and inevitable and universal in the aging 
process. She said, “This provides a very 
nice rationale for excluding the elderly 
from the mainstream through mandatory 
retirement policies and, in fact, assumes 
that this is a beneficent act on the part 
of society to assist the aged with their 
natural disengagement to prepare for 
their own ultimate death, this often 30 
years prior to their death.” 

Dr. Heije Faber discussed the feelings 
about the elderly and of the elderly 
themselves—the fear of becoming old, 
becoming sick, becoming dependent, 
becoming senile. He spoke of the envy 
of the slower pace, the apparent security 
to relax and live quietly, the detachment 
from the rat race and the pressures, 
which younger people often feel toward 
the old. Also the feelings, which people 
have had toward their parents, come into 
play, when they confront the elderly. 

He found the Symposium one of the 
signs that there is a trend to break through 
such obstructions but warned that “‘the 
images are still there, the feelings are 
still alive; therefore, gerontology is still 
in the beginning and has, I presume, a 
not so easy future before it.” 

Dr. Richard Shaull spoke on “The 
Transformation of Values.” He said that 
75% of the hurdle was getting over our 
attitudes, including the assumption that 
aging is working out a biological process. 

He reminded his audience that the 
New Testament calls us to look at the 
whole life process, that St. Paul tells us 
that through our faith in Jesus Christ, 
we are being changed into His likeness. 

‘““Growth is a constant process of 
transformation,” Dr. Shaull said. “Time 
and again we are called to die to our past 
and be resurrected to a new direction in 
life. The Christian faith gives us the 
freedom to accept our mortality and deal 
with our fear of death.” 

He said the greatest service to the 
elderly is to encourage independence, to 
urge them to act politically to help 
themselves, to train to meet one another’s 
needs, and to radically challenge the 
professionals, in order to prevent being 
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shunted from a responsible adulthood to 
dependency. He noted that the decade of 
the 80s ‘‘may be a watershed for aging 

... When the elderly can take control of 
their own lives and become subjects once 
again.” 

One participant, newly appointed to 
the Commission on Aging in a nearby 
township, and herself a widow facing 
many of the difficulties addressed during 
the Symposium, said, “It was the first 
thing of this kind I have ever attended so 
I may have gotten more out of it than 
most because it was all so new to me. I 
was interested especially in housing for 
the elderly. I came away with an entirely 
different idea in mind from that with 
which I had come. I found the presenta- 
tion on Medicare/Medicaid/Social Security 
extremely enlightening. I took away a lot 
just from the associations, but also I 
received some concrete information and 
methods. It was extremely inspiring.” 

The major themes of the presentations 
at the Symposium on Aging are providing 
the core of a book, which is being pub- 
lished by The Program Agency, UPCUSA. 
Dr. Dieter Hessel is the editor. Due out in 
late May, the book, “Empowering Minis- 
try in Agist Society,” may be ordered 
through the Theological Book Agency at 
Princeton Seminary. 

The intense interest of the participants, 
the sense that something can be done 
rather than consign the aged to the scrap 
heap have combined to create a network 
through which participants can keep in 
touch and share information. Their hope 
is that next year another Seminary student 
will have the energy and enterprise to act 
as coordinator for another Symposium 
on Aging. 
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Participants in the Symposium 





Dr. Carroll Estes 
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Single Adult Ministry and 
single Adults in Ministry Seminar 


\The Singles Seminar took place last 
autumn. It was the brainchild of Jane 
Holslag, middler in the Master of Divinity 
program, who had been a member of the 

|staff of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Colorado Springs. 

She found herself three years out of 
college, a single adult, active in her 
church, looking for fellowship. She 
discovered it was not so easy to find as 
one might think. 

There was a singles group that had 
been started among four downtown 

| churches. According to Jane, “It had 

‘sort of fumbled along for 10 years, 
finally stopped growing, taken a new 
name and started over. I worked with 
that group as a participant but decided 
I wanted to look more seriously at what 
singles adult ministry could be.” 

Her first question was: Where are the 
single adults? They weren’t coming to 
church. “‘I had worked in the public 
schools for three years and had met 
many fine professional men and women 
who were single, who might be interested 
in church activities. Some had grown up 
in the church but had left it. They no 
longer felt that there was a place for 
them because the church is so completely 
a family institution. My interest began at 
this point.” 

After a semester at Princeton Seminary 


in 1977, she returned to Colorado Springs 


to work for two years on the church staff 
in the youth department. She wanted to 
participate in the singles ministry. She 
attended a six-week divorce recovery 
workshop run by the Reverend William 
Flanagan (64B), Minister to Single 
Adults, then Jane worked for Mr. Flanagan 
on a half-time basis as an assistant in 
training leaders for small group ministry. 
“Small group development,’ Jane says, 
“has been a key to the growth of the 
single adult ministry in that church.” 

_ She believes that the Colorado Springs 
church’s situation with singles is atypical. 
In this large church there is a social 
activity every week; there are small 
groups meeting every week; there is a 
Sunday School class; there are activities 
for the families. Most churches either 
can’t afford to put out the time for a 


|taenzed program or are unwilling to 
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admit that there are singles with special 
needs, whether they are widowed, 
divorced or have never been married. 
They have no place, she found. And they 
were, in her experience, a great undis- 
cussed problem. 

To set up the seminar, Jane first 
found her resources, five pastors, all 
alumni/ae of Princeton Seminary. Mr. 
Flanagan, from Colorado Springs, was on 
campus as Chairman of the Committee on 
Care of Candidates and he agreed to stay 
an extra day and a half. All the speakers 
donated their time. The Women’s Center 
agreed to sponsor the seminar as an 
educational program for the whole 
Seminary community. 

The opener was a play called, ““The 
Reunion.”’ In it were portrayed all the 
stereotypes, overstated, who returned 
after 10 or 15 years to the class reunion. 
It was a lot of fun, Jane reports, and it 
created openings. 

The speakers were: the Reverend 
William L. Flanagan, Dr. Freda Gardner, 
Associate Professor of Christian Education 
at Princeton Seminary, the Reverend 
Nancy Hicks-Hershey (75E), coordinator 
of a singles ministry to four churches, 
the Reverend Jack S. Miller (72B), pastor 
of the Mount Kisco, New York, Presby- 





terian Church and the Reverend John A. 
Wuestneck (71B), pastor of Hope Presby- 
terian Church, Lakewood, New Jersey. 

The purpose of the seminar was a 
raising of consciousness, an attempt to 
look at the single adult needs in the 
congregation and at the single adult 
ministry—what it can and cannot be, 
what the possibilities are for small 
churches to try single adult ministries, 
whether the concept of clustering works. 

The idea of clustering to make it 
possible for small churches to have a 
ministry to singles is still in the learning 
stages. It is being tried in the New Bruns- 
wick and Monmouth Presbyteries. Jane is 
concerned that many of the singles 
participating in the cluster idea do not go 
to church, are not part of a congregation, 
and that for many of them the group is 
an end in itself. How to get these people 
into a congregation where their presence 
and active involvement will help educate 
the congregation is a question she asks. 

Among the subjects discussed were 
the special needs of singles, the attitude 
of many singles who really prefer to 
socialize with others who have no re- 
sponsibilities and can just pick up and 
go, the reticence on the part of many 
congregational members to hire a single 
person as pastor, how to meet the needs 
of singles and incorporate them into the 
body of the whole congregation and how 
to meet the social needs of the singles. 

The last session was a panel discussion 
where the issues which single pastors 
experienced were discussed. It was a 
personal time. “‘It presented a picture of 
what many of us would like to think 
we’re never going to have to face while 
being a single pastor,’ Jane noted. 

“Already the suggestion has been 
made that this seminar become part of 
the Fall program, perhaps become part of 
someone’s course. 

“To be effective at organizing and 
pulling this off you really have to have 
been there and know what the problems 
are first hand,’ she says. ‘‘Perhaps the 
next seminar ought to go more deeply 
into the issues of being single and being 
a pastor.” 

However it works out, single adults 
in the church will no longer be a “‘great 
undiscussed problem’”’ if Jane has her way. 
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The Religion and 
Literature Seminar 


Lydia and Mark Keely, middlers in the 
Master of Divinity program, married upon 
graduation from Wright State University 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, where they both 
majored in theater. Mark’s concentration 
was in acting and directing, while Lydia’s 
was in speech with a second major in 
English. She is certified in education as 
well. 

They have both, probably in part be- 
cause of the literature of drama, long 
been interested in the religious themes in 
literature and in the overall idea of the 
great impact these have. 

They brought the idea of a seminar, 
which would present these themes from a 
variety of literary works to the Chapel 
Group, of which they are members. They 
are the co-chairpersons of the Workshops 
Committee and felt that such a seminar 
fit quite logically under this umbrella. 

The others in the Chapel Group were 
interested and committed more than half 
of the Group’s budget to the project. 

Mark’s brother, Scott, a professional 
actor, had devised a one-man show, ““The 
Devil, You Say ... ,’ in which the devil 
presents his case to the audience. Inter- 
woven in the monologue are selections 
from Milton, Dante, Mark Twain, Dos- 
toyevsky, Melville and the Bible. 

“You need a big drawer to start off 
something like the seminar,’ Mark said. 
“Lydia and I had seen Scott’s show and 
felt it would fit right into our idea.” 
They set this for Friday night and en- 
couraged students working with high 
school groups to bring them. 

Playing to a full house in Miller 
Chapel, the Devil was in turn arrogant, 
flippant, beguiling, wistful and threat- 
ening. 

On Saturday six 45-minute presenta- 
tions were scheduled, with a period for 
questions after each. 

The day began at 9 a.m. with President 
James I. McCord speaking on religious 
themes in the writing of Dostoyevsky. 
After a brief sketch of the author’s life, 
Dr. McCord limned in the religious and 
social attitudes of the time, among them 
the belief that “‘redemption will somehow 
come out of Russia.” 

He spoke of the two doctrines accord- 
ing to Dostoyevsky: one, the doctrine of 


man, the Titan. “‘Sin for Dostoyevsky,” 
said Dr. McCord, “‘is the by-product of 
the highest gift—freedom—to human be- 
ings, misued; therefore, he could under- 
stand the nature of evil..... The human 
beings are the ones who are always trying 
to put themselves in the place of God... 
The best example of this is in ‘Crime and 
Punishment’ in the student, Raskolnikov. 





Dr. Charles Ryerson IIT 


“The second, the doctrine of redemp- 
tion, of Christ,” Dr. McCord told his 
audience, ‘“‘was always the miracle of the 
resurrection, the appearance. I think it is 
impossible to look at the Christ of Dos- 
toyevsky except through the eyes of the 
Grand Inquisitor. This is the fullest pic- 
ture we have from his pen of who Christ 
is 

Dr. McCord reminded his listeners that 
censorship in Russia is not new in the 
20th century; it was there under the Czar, 
when the Church was the religious arm 
of the State. Those who wished to write 
theologically, found it safer to put their 
ideas in the mouth of a character in a 
novel. The result has been that most of 
Russia’s theology comes out of Russia’s 
literature. 


Dr. Charles A. Ryerson III, Assistant 
Professor of the History of Religions at 
Princeton Seminary, followed with a dis- 
cussion of the work of Alan Paton, who. 
he said, always blends the personal and 
the political, and the possibility of grace 
is always present. Dr. Ryerson spoke of 
the history of South Africa, “that trou 
bled country,” from which Paton’s work 
comes, with its Black, Afrikaner English 
and Coloured strands. 

He concentrated on the novel, “Too 
Late the Phalarope,”’ a story of destruc- 
tion, in which the phalarope, a bird, | 
symbolizes lost innocence. ls 

The Immorality Acts of 1927, unde 
which 10,000 have been convicted are 
important to this story. The human di- 
lemma occurs when the protagonist, 
Pieter, breaks these laws. Like Dimitrii 
“The Brothers Karamazov,” Pieter, at tl 
end of the story, receives grace. 





Dr. E. David Willis 


Dr. Cain H. Felder, Instructor in Ne 
Testament at Princeton Seminary, hat 
the topic, “Perspectives on Religion in 
the Poets of the Harlem Renaissance.” 
He laid the background for the great 





‘awakening of the 1920s and early thirties 
yf the black writers in Harlem. ‘‘No sub- 
‘ect so dominated black writing as reli- 
gion, which was linked to the perennial 
search for freedom,” Dr. Felder told his 
_isteners. He gave examples from Paul 
Laurance Dunbar, who provided some of 
che roots for two—Countee Cullen and 
Langston Hughes—who followed. 
Cullen questioned God, the world, and 
always in polished verse, as Dr. Felder 
showed in his reading of “Litany of a 
Dark People.” 
| Langston Hughes, “‘the poet laureate 
; of the Negro people,’’ was more balanced 
whan Countee Cullen, Dr. Felder pointed 
yut, and he had 45 years of incredible 
activity. This widely traveled cosmopolite 
oroduced 10 volumes of poetry, 16 pub- 
ished short stories, 100 essays, 20 dramas, 
aspera, Gospel plays and musicals. Dr. 
Felder closed his presentation with a 
reading of the moving poem, “A Negro 
Mother.” 
Dr. E. David Willis, Charles Hodge Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, discussed 
the work of Graham Greene in terms of 
onscience, destiny and grace, a triad, 
hich he said, “constitutes Graham 
| Green’s own life and his literature.” 
Dr. Willis referred to Green’s con- 
version to Roman Catholicism, which 
colored his writing. He spoke of Greene’s 
feelings of guilt and his struggle to find 
race, and his awareness of the way in 
Which “clumsy events test our muddling 
‘hrough.” 
Dr. David L. Crawford, Director of 
Student Relations, substituted gracefully 
it the last minute for the scheduled 
_ speaker who was hospitalized. He read 
| ‘rom the discussed “‘The Narnia Chron- 
cles” of S. C. Lewis. 
The last speaker of the day was Dr. 








omas Howard, Professor of English 
iterature at Gordon College in Massa- 
husetts, who took as his topic, “C. S. 
wis: Prophet or Dinosaur.” 
Dr. Howard remarked on how we 
ride ourselves today in living in the big- 
Zest universe ever with satellites that 
show us the other side of Saturn. ‘‘Of 
course, our forefathers—Greek, Hebrew, 
, Oriental or Medieval—would think we live 
_ in a rather small universe because we 
_ nave in effect, shut down, have screwed 
, down the manhole covers on the dragons 
and great deeps and measure our universe 
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merely in terms of light years and dis- 
tances. It is nothing like the tremendous 
universe that was ringing and hurrying 
with angelic and demonic traffic for the 
imagination of the other 10,000 years of 
human myth and history.” 

He discussed qualities which appear in 
Lewis’ work—majesty, courtesy, felicity, 
hierarchy, glory, sanctity, chastity—which 
he said were “close to the center of the 
operation” for Christians, Jews and the 
early Greeks. These embarrass people 
today, he stated. 

At the end of the day, Lydia felt that 
the response had been so good she hopes 
someone will take over the seminar next 
year and make it a continuing event. 

Funding was patched together from 
monies from the Chapel Group, the Stu- 
dent Government, the Speech Depart- 
ment, the Social Activities Committee, 
the Princeton University Chapel Fellow- 
ship, a contribution from Trinity Epis- 
copal Church and registration fees. 





Scott Keely as the Devil 


AcaseforLifelncomeTrusts __ 





The inflationary pressures that have been 
in evidence for a number of years now 
have created a climate in which estate 
planning becomes a matter of more than 
casual concern. There are many, for ex- 
ample, who find themselves in higher tax 
brackets than they anticipated and with 
assets totaling a figure larger than they 
ever imagined. One result is that there are 
alumni/ae and friends of the Seminary 
who in this changed and unexpected 
situation are confronted with financial 
decisions and alternatives that heretofore 
seemed highly unlikely, involving estate 
planning considerations that are often 
unfamiliar to them. 

How should I handle capital gains? Is 
there something I should be doing with 
respect to estate taxes? What should I be 
doing to provide for family members or 
other beneficiaries and for my local 
church, the Seminary and other charitable 
interests that Ihave? Is there a way 
I can take full advantage of income tax 
charitable deductions? What about my 
Will—is it current and does it contain the 
provisions I want in it as I see things now? 
These are questions that more and more 
are coming to the fore and that an individ- 
ual would be wise to explore and address. 
An attorney or other financial advisor 
should certainly be consulted in dealing 
with legal and technical matters of this 
sort, and the Seminary’s Development 
Department and Office of Planned 
Giving are in a position to provide infor- 
mation along these lines that would be 
helpful in handling such questions and 
arriving at an estate plan. 

There are those, for example, who 
might find a life income trust quite 
appealing in their given situations. Such 
a trust provides the donor with income 
for life and for the life of a survivor 
beneficiary if the donor so elects, after 
which the trust assets become the property 
of the Seminary. 

A life income trust established during 
a donor’s lifetime provides an income tax 
deduction in the year of the gift and an 
estate tax deduction later. The amount of 
the income tax charitable deduction takes 
into account the amount of life income 
to be paid and the age of the person(s) to 
receive it. Such arrangements enable the 
donor to make a significant charitable 
gift, increase the present yield on his or 
her investments, avoid the capital gains 
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tax on appreciated securities transferred 
to the trust, realize income tax and estate 
tax savings, reduce probate costs, and 
provide, for a survivor beneficiary if the 
donor so chooses. 

There are varying types of life income 
trusts and a number of other life income 
plans available to those who may be 


S. Hunt, Director of Planned Giving. 


Students were lined up at 7 a.m. on 


Fifth Annual Used Book Sale. After all 


of bargains the Seminary students had 
them I say, “Thank you.” 


$2,081.07 to split between Nanking 
Theological College in China and Tainan 
Theological College in Taiwan. The 
Schools will use the monies to purchase 
books for their libraries. For them I say, 


Stewardship 





March 10, an hour ahead of the scheduled 
opening of the Stewardship Committee’s 


the usual pushing, grabbing, and finding 
purchased $3,081.62 worth of books. For 


In the final tally the Committee raised 


interested in them, with the most appro- 
priate one depending on the circumstance 
of the individual and his or her particul 
goals. For further information, please 
contact the Reverend Chase S. Hunt, 
Director of Planned Giving, or Dr. Willia 
H. Felmeth, Vice President of the Semina 





Book Sale 


A Stewardship Committee planning session. Seated: John C. R. Silbert, Chairman of the Stewarn 
ship Committee and Thomas P. Sullivan, Co-Chairman of the Book Sale. Standing: Linn Rus 
Howard, Co-Chairman of the Book Sales, Martha MacLean, Treasurer, and The Reverend Chase 


“Thank you.” 

The Committee is very grateful to 
those alumni/ae who donated books tc 
the Sale. From their donations we raise: 
$1,630.77. To them we say, “Thank you 

The Committee and the Seminary st 
dents look forward to next year’s sale: 
Plan now to donate some of your book’ 
for the sale. Thank you for your genere} 
support. 


Linn “Rus’’ Howard 
Co-chairman, Stewardship Commit? 
Book Sale 
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Chaplain W. Wyeth Willard 


The Reverend W. Wyeth Willard (31B), 
vastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
n Waltham, Massachusetts, was a Navy 
chaplain in the South Pacific during 
_ Norld War II. He is credited with having 
served more consecutive days under 
constant enemy fire than any other 
shaplain in the history of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. Of the eight chaplains 
who served the Marines at Guadalcanal, 
ie was the sole survivor. 

And he remembers—the baptisms 
iboard the troopship, Sheridan; the 
oyalty of Marines who would sacrifice 
themselves for their buddies; landing on 
Tarawa 37 years ago last November and 
crawling across the sand to the inferno 
it Bieto; and the funerals—more than 
[,000. 

_ Before leaving New Zealand, he was 
overwhelmed by a compulsion to buy a 
aatchet, which he found he needed later 
0 make the wooden crosses for the 
femporary graves at Tarawa. “We made 
many, many crosses,” he said. 

He went off to war with 2,400 Bibles 
‘tom the Gideon Society. He knows of at 
east four instances where the Testament 
stopped bullets that would have meant 
ertain death. 
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A recruiter for Christ 


A native of Massachusetts, Mr. Willard 
was a student at Brown University (even 
though an ancestor had been president of 
Harvard), when his father was struck by 
an automobile. His father needed con- 
stant medical attention and Mr. Willard 
was forced to leave college. After his 
father’s death, he returned to Brown and 
earned his B.A. He wanted to be a medi- 
cal missionary. 

He received his divinity degree from 
Princeton Seminary and took a position 
with a Baptist Church with 21 members. 
During this time he was offered 20 acres 
of land for $500. “I bought it,” he said,“ 
and gave it to God. I then tormed a non- 
profit Society for Christian Activities.” 
He intended this society to be non- 
denominational, strongly Christian and to 
win boys and girls to Jesus. 

Eventually he wound up with 211 
acres with a half-mile of lake front. His 
Camp Good News has 58 buildings, 
employs 87 people and can handle 300 
campers. 





When he resigned his commission as a 
Commander in the Navy Chaplain Corps 
after the war, he received a Doctor of 
Law degree from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The Royal Geographical Society 
made him a Fellow in London in 1945, 
He served as Assistant ot the President of 
Wheaton College in Illinois and was 
offered the presidency of a west coast 
college. However, he chose to return to 
Cape Cod and Camp Good News. It has 
become a family enterprise. His wife 
Grace directed the camp during his 
military service and now three of their 
four children are directly involved. 

Camp Good News has three units: 
junior boys, junior girls and a senior 
co-ed section. “‘Its goal is to guide young 
people to life on the highest plane. In 
our relaxed setting, we help young 
people discover the relevance of the 
Bible in our culture and assist youths in 
exploring the meaning and direction for 
living ....I recruit young people for 
Christ,’’ Mr. Willard asserted. 

An active 77, Mr. Willard looks for- 
ward to attending his fiftieth class re- 
union on Alumni Day. 





Chaplain W. Wyeth Willard baptizes young 
soldiers in the South Pacific. 
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TheL.P.Stone Lectures 








Dr. McCord escorted Dr. Childs from the pulpit to receive the congratulations of the faculty. 


Dr. Brevard S. Childs (SOB), Professor of 
Old Testament at Yale University, gave 
the L. P. Stone Lectures in February. A 
native of South Carolina, Dr. Childs did 
his undergraduate work at the University 
of Michigan and earned his Doctor of 
Theology degree at the University of 
Basel. He is an ordained minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

A member of the Society of Biblical 
Literature, he has recently been ap- 
pointed an honorary member of the 
British Society for Old Testament Stud- 
ies. He was for five years the Old Testa- 
ment Book Review Editor of the Journal 
of Biblical Literature. He is the author of 
several books and articles. 

The overall title for his lecture series 
was “The Bible as the Scriptures of the 
Church.” The individual lecture titles 
were: ““The Present Impasse in the Study 
of the Bible,” “The Canonical Problem of 
the New Testament,’ “The Canonical 
Shape of the Gospels,” ““The Unity of the 
Fourfold Witness,” and the Biblical Theo- 
logy in the Context of the Christian 
Canon.” 
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“..1am suggesting that the impasse 
is not correctly assessed by focussing on 
the extreme positions either on the right 
or the left. Perhaps the place to start is 
with the symptoms of the discontent. 
First of all there is a widespread sense of 
disappointment with the historical critical 
method. In the minds of many the much 
heralded newer methods have not been 
able to deliver on their promised rewards. 
For the average minister the approach has 
not paid off anything like what was ex- 
pected. The Bible has not automatically 
become more illuminated.”’ 


“The modern interpreter of Scripture 
standing in the context of acommunity | 
of faith and practice seeks to pursue the — 
meaning of this literature, indeed, to 
make new combinations to raise fresh 
questions with which to address the 
sacred literature. And the test of the — 
adequacy of an interpretation emerges 
from the compatability of this rise of the 
literature with the directions found in the 
text itself. Each new generation reads the’ 
canonical literature afresh with new ques- 
tions in a changing historical context and 
thus develops the theological potential in. 
different directions.” 





Dr. Childs offered a “‘practical rule of 
thumb: One studies an issue in the Old 
Testament in the light of the New Testa- — 
ment and vice versa. One studies a partic- 
ular Biblical passage in the light of the 
larger meaning of the whole and converse: 
ly establishes the wholistic reading in the 
light of the particularity of each single . 
unit. One moves from the biblical witness — 
to the theological reality which evoked © 
the witness and conversely one tests the 
understanding of the reality by the 
closest attention to the biblical witness. 
One final check, which seems to me to be 
of crucial importance in the Church’s use 
of the Bible, the Christian Church must 
remain in dialogue with the Jewish Syna- 
gogue. Historically Judaism was the 
bearer of the Old Testament tradition an: 
the instrument through which the tra- 
dition received its first canonical shape.” 

“T’ve tried to argue that the Christian’ 
Church confesses a special relationship t¢ 
the Scripture by virtue of a canon and I 
see it as a tremendous challenge for toda’ / 
that the Church seek to recover the full — 
richness of its Scripture. It is a task whic! 
requires no less rigor and scholarly com- 
mitment than found in our universities. 
Yet it remains to be carried on by a 
chastened and repentant Church, which 
lives in anticipation and hope that God, 
who is the source of our life, will once 
again quicken our understanding to His 
Word to the end that we may faithfully 
bear witness to His love for a needy 
world.” 
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The Very Reverend Dr. Thomas F. 
Torrance, Emeritus Professor of Christian 
Dogmatics at the University of Edinburgh 
ind New College, delivered the Annie 
<inkead Warfield Lectures during the first 
-wo weeks of March. 
The former Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, was 
he recipient of The Templeton Prize in 
1978 and isa Fellow of the Royal Society 
5f Edinburgh. He served the Church in 
‘wo pastorates in Scotland and was a 
shaplain during the latter part of World 
War II. 
' Among the books he has written are 
“Space, Time and Resurrection,” “God 
and Rationality,’ “The Ground and 
Grammar of Theology’’; forthcoming is 
“Divine and Contingent Order.” 
He chose ‘‘The Trinitarian Faith,” 
subtitled “Themes from the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan Creed of 381 A.D.,” 
hs the over-all title. Individual lecture 
‘titles were: “Access to the Father,” ““The 
Almighty Creator,” “God of God, Light 
of Light”’ “The Incarnate Saviour,” 
‘The Eternal Spirit,’ and “The One 





‘Church.”’ These will appear in book form. 


| 
| 


‘In contrast with Judaism and its stress 
on the unnameability of God, Christianity 
s concerned with God as he has named 
timself in Jesus Christ, and incarnated his 
»wn eternal Word or Logos in him: hence 
n Christ and through the Spirit we come 
0 know God in his own inner being as 
_?ather, Son and Holy Spirit. As the Way, 
he Truth and the Life, Jesus Christ is 
he arche, the source and principle, of all 
our knowledge of what God has done and 
--ontinues to do in the universe, so that it 
Sin terms of the relation of Jesus Christ 
0 the Father that we have to work out 
yur Christian understanding of the 
reation. It is the Fatherhood of God, 
evealed in the Son, that determines how 
ve are to understand the Almighty 
-reator, and not the other way around.” 












The Warfield Lectures 





Dr. Thomas F. Torrance 


“The Nicene and Constantinopolitan 
fathers realized that if they allowed dualist 
modes of thought to bite into their faith, 
detaching Christ from God, and then 
detaching Christianity from Christ, then 
the Gospel would be emptied of its 
essential heart. If the bond of being be- 
tween the incarnate Son of God and God 
the Father is cut, everything in the 
Christian message collapses....... Only 
if Jesus Christ is true God of true God is 
he really the Mediator between man and 
God, but in order to be true Mediator he 
must also be true man of man, of one and 
the same being as us human beings. If 
Jesus Christ is not really and perfectly 
man, then the bridge that God has thrown 
across the gap between himself and us has 
no foundation on our side of that gap.” 


‘“‘Following upon the Council of Nicaea it 
became clear that denial of the Deity of 
the Son entailed denial of the Deity of 
the Spirit, so that the Nicene doctrine of 
the homoousion of the Son called for a 
corresponding formulation of the doctrine 
of the Spirit—that was what the Church 
did at the Council of Constantinople . . . 
The presence of the Spirit is the presence 
of God in his own immediate being and 
reality, but in such a way that God does 
not overwhelm us by the presence of his 
Being, for this is a presence which creates 
and sustains personal life and being, and 
sets upon us in a gentle and self-effacing 
WaYone eee the Holy Spirit creates not 
only personal but corporate communion 
between us and Christ and through Christ 
with the Holy Trinity. That is how the 
Spirit continuously sustains the life of 
the Church, uniting the Church to Christ 
as His Body.” 








A man of many parts 





John M. Templeton, the President of the 
Board of Trustees of Princeton Seminary, 
is a caring Christian and an active Presby- 
terian layman. He is also a newsmaker. 

Recently he made world-wide headlines 
with the announcement of the current 
winner of the world’s largest monetary 
honorary award, “The Templeton Founda- 
tion Prize for Progress in Religion.” 
Disappointed that the Nobel Prize jury 
ignored religion as a category for its 
awards, he established his prize nine years 
ago to point up what he believes to be the 
most vital issue in the world, the relation- 
ship between mankind and God. “‘We are 
trying to say to the world that progress in 
religion is even more important than 
progress in anything else—or even all 
other things combined,” he says. 

The first recipient was Mother Teresa 
of Calcutta in 1971; some of the others 
honored since have been Brother Roger, 
founder of the Protestant Taizé religious 
order in France; Dr. Thomas F. Torrance, 
Emeritus Professor of Christian Dogmatics 
at the University of Edinburgh; Leo Josef 
Cardinal Suenens of Belgium and Nikkyo 
Niwano, Japanese founder of a Buddhist 
organization. This year’s winner, Dr. 
Cicely Saunders, is a British medical 





a... 


Dr. Allen named to StuartChair | 





a 


Dr. Diogenes Allen 
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President of the Board of Trustees John M. 
Templeton 


doctor, credited with initiating the 
modern hospice movement, specializing 
in care for the terminally ill. The award 
will be formally presented by Prince 
Philip, the Duke of Edinburgh, in May. 


At its January meeting the Seminary 
Board of Trustees reinstated the historic 
Stuart Chair in Philosophy and named 
Dr. Diogenes Allen the Stuart Professor 
of Philosophy. 

A member of Phi Beta Kappa and a 
Rhodes Scholar, Dr. Allen received his 
B.A. from the University of Kentucky, 
a B.A. and an M.A. from Oxford Univer- 
sity and a B.D., an M.A. and a Ph.D. from 
Yale University. 

He was ordained a pastor in the United 
Presbyterian Church and served a pastorate 
in Windham, New Hampshire, before 
beginning his teaching career at York 
University, Toronto. He has been on the 
faculty of Princeton Seminary since 1967. 









+ 
Money Magazine recently featured an | 
interview with Dr. Templeton. Headlined | 
‘John Templeton Is Buying American,” , 
the article stated that he is “‘the most 
successful mutual fund manager of his 
generation.’’ He first came to the attention 
of Wall Street at the age of 26, when, in © 
1939, he bought one-hundred dollars _ 
worth of every U.S. stock selling at one © 
dollar a share or less. He had to borrow _ 
ten thousand dollars to do it, but by 
holding the stocks an average of four — 
years, he quadrupled his investment. An | | 
authority in.national economics around | 
the world, for the last two decades he has | 
been investing heavily in foreign stocks, 
but now his portfolio has a majority of © 
its holdings in American stocks. 
His latest endeavor finds his name in. 
the book review pages. His book, ““The 
Humble Approach: Scientists Discover — 
God,’ has been published by The Seabury © 
Press. In this volume he puts forth his — 
view that “humility before the Creator ol! 
the Universe is the vital first step in each 
person’s discovery of God.” — 
A native of Tennessee, Dr. Templeton 
was educated at Yale University and earn 
eda Master of Arts degree at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford University, where he was a ° 
Rhodes Scholar. | 
Dr. and Mrs. Templeton live in Lyford 
Cay, The Bahamas. 












| 

Dr. Allen’s most recent book, ‘‘Traces 
of God in a Frequently Hostile World,” 
has just been published by Cowley 
Publications. 

The Stuart Chair was reinstated afte 
having been unoccupied since the retire- 
ment of Dr. Emile Caillet in 1959. It was 
endowed by Robert L. Stuart to promot 
the teaching of the relations of Philosophy 
and Science to the Christian Religion. 
The Stuart name has close connections 
with the Seminary, whose large classroot 
building erected in 1876 bears the name 
Stuart Hall. 









P.A.C.E. 


‘This Hammonton congregation, his- 
torically English-speaking, has been build- 
ing bridges between English and Hispanic 
church members. Since the arrival of 
Hispanic migrant farm workers to its 
area of Atlantic County, the congregation 
aas become an integrated, bilingual 
fellowship of English and Spanish-speak- 
ing families,” read the New Jersey Council 
of Churches Award citation. It was given 
to the Hammonton Presbyterian Church 
for its creative ministry to the very 
different English and Spanish-speaking 
cultures. 

| “Our purpose is not to Anglicize and 
integrate Hispanic families into the 
congregation, but to create a communion 
of both cultures and rejoice in each 
other’s uniqueness,” said the Reverend 
Roger P. Richardson (77M) pastor of the 
Hammonton Church. 

When Mr. Richardson first came to 

Hammonton Presbyterian Church in 
1977, he felt the established Hispanic 
ministry, predominantly for migrant farm 
workers, needed to improve communica- 
tions between both groups so Hispanic 
members could better express their 
needs. The Spanish Ministry Committee 
was created in order to help bridge this 
zap in communications. The committee 
‘garticipates in Session meetings and 
carries out and plans programs specifically 
‘or Hispanics. There are some Spanish- 
speaking church members who are 





The Reverend Roger P. Richardson 





Hammonton Presbyterian Church 











English—and Hispanic-speaking children mix happily. 


deacons and there is at least one Hispanic 
member on each church committee. 
Spanish classes for English-speaking mem- 
bers also help close the gap and church 
Bibles are in Spanish and English. 

A mobile ministry was originally 
designed for migrant workers because 
many were not able to leave the fields for 
Sunday services. The Reverend José A. 
Chao, a Spanish-speaking pastor who has 
since left the Hammonton Church, 
visited the workers’ camps and conducted 
special prayer meetings in their homes, 
as well as bringing needed food and 
clothing. Prayer meetings still are held 
in the camps. 

Two Princeton Theological Seminary 
students receive Field Education credit 
for their work at Hammonton Presby- 
terian. Robert Keefer, middler in the 
Master of Divinity program, is bilingual 
and works with Hispanic church members 
translating, visiting and acting as a church 


liaison and representative. Bonnie Holsinger, 


junior in the Master of Divinity program, 
works with English-speaking congregation 
members. 


Church programs for migrant farm 
workers focus on their educational 
training in English and Spanish languages, 
and counseling and health needs which 
work in conjunction with the United 
Farm Workers and SA—LANTIC, a gov- 
ernment sponsored health service. Month- 
ly bilingual church services are ehld in 
addition to weekly, early Sunday morn- 
ing Spanish services. Interestingly, the 
congregation also helps mediate between 
farmers and farm workers. 

Activities that include all members of 
the congregation are pot-luck dinners 
and Epiphany, or Three Kings Day, 
which Hispanics celebrate in the same 
manner Christians from other cultures 
celebrate Christmas Day. 

Poverty seems to be a never-ending 
cycle for the farm workers, who often 
remain migrant workers from generation 
to generation. Hammonton Presbyterian 
Church wanted to help them escape this 
vicious poverty circle, and is planning a 
college scholarship fund for the future. 

For in your community, “Suppose 
there are brothers or sisters who need 
clothes and don’t have enough to eat. 
What good is there in your saying to 
them, ‘God bless you! Keep warm and 
eat well!’ — if you don’t share life with 
them, and all of its necessities? This is 
how it is with faith: if it is alone and has 
no actions with it, then it is dead.” 
(James 2:15-17) 
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His Honor 


The Gospel of Matthew admonishes us to 
‘Render therefore to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s.” One seminarian who is 
trying faithfully to do this is Douglas 
Forrester, a middler in the Master of 
Divinity program. 

In 1979 he was elected to fill a one- 
year vacancy on the West Windsor Town- 
ship Committee. Last November a suc- 
cessful campaign culminated in his elec- 
tion to a three-year term on the Commit- 
tee. Even though at 28 he was the young- 
est member of that body, the other mem- 
bers of the Committee elected him Mayor 
of the Township. 

Neither a typical seminarian, nor a 
typical mayor, Doug is a Harvard Univer- 
sity graduate, who needs three more 
courses to graduate from the Seminary. 
A full-time job has made his academic 
pace slower than usual. After attending 
Seminary full-time for his first year, he 
then had to resort to part-time status and, 
of late, has been proceeding with one 
course a semester. 

At Harvard he took a double major in 
philosophy and government. ‘‘I have al- 
ways been interested in politics,” he 
said. ““There’s nothing new in that re- 
spect. My involvement in church-related 
matters is a more recent action.” 

When he was in college, Doug worked 
for the Massachusetts legislature. “‘I 
worked on issues of land-use policy. 
There’s a very strong home-rule sentiment 
in Massachusetts. In some cases that 
home-rule sentiment has not protected 
the land in ways that I think it should. 
Now, in West Windsor I think it has. The 
community has been very, very careful in 
dealing with land-use issues.” (West Wind- 
sor is the 26-square-mile area, with a pop- 
ulation of 8,500, that is adjacent to 
Princeton on the east. The Charlotte 
Rachel Wilson Apartments for married 
Seminary students are located there.) 

‘There are a lot of people in this 
community who, over the years, have 
cared very much about the kind of com- 
munity it is. We operate on the basis of 
volunteers. It is still a good thing, in my 
opinion, to have a part-time government, 
which is generally true in West Windsor 
now, although we do have a township ad- 
ministrator and some people who work 
full-time. | am grateful that so many 
people continue to devote so much time 
voluntarily. It takes a lot of time.” 
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West Windsor Township Clerk Barbara Evans swears in seminarian Douglas Forrester, while 


his wife Andrea holds the Bible. 


After his first year at Seminary, Doug 
began to do some consulting work for the 
New Jersey Department of Environ- 
mental Protection, born out of his land- 
use work in Massachusetts. About three 
years ago he decided that he wanted to 
do some legislative work, “because I had 
enjoyed my time in Massachusetts and 
wanted to become involved here. I was 
really blessed with the opportunity to do 
that right away.” 

He explained that the structure of the 
legislature is essentially separated into 
four different groups and that there is a 
professional staff for the majority and the 
minority in each house. His job as Direc- 
tor of Research for the House minority is 
still very much a full-time operation. 


“My decision to come to Seminary 
was really two-fold. One purpose was to 
honestly examine the possibilities of go-. 
ing into the ministry, and the other was 
to have the time to sit down and examin’ 
the relationships between religion and | 
politics, the old academic problem of lov 
and justice. 

“I came here to Princeton Seminary 
because I think Princeton has a much be 
ter grasp than most seminaries on the | 
realities of church life and the relation- 
ship between church and society. All in-' 
stitutions have lacks and strengths but, 
generally speaking, Princeton Seminary ' 
an attractive place for the person who 
wants some decent blend between aca- 
demics and practice. 


| 












“For example, I served as assistant 
ninister at Princeton Baptist Church, 
where I did my field work. In examining 
he possibility of going into the ministry, 
n dealing with some of the problems of 
church- state relations, and working with 
seople, it was a good place for me. I 
chink now I will not enter the ministry, 
jut I hope always to be involved in the 
Church.” 

Doug believes that a person operating 
on Christian principles can be an effec- 
tive politician. “One of the reasons I 
came to Seminary is to know what those 
orinciples are. A lot of people assume 
that it is easy to understand what a true 
Christian would be like in politics. I don’t 
chink that those kinds of things are clear 
at all. It’s a very complicated sort of de- 
cision-making process that one has to go 
through in order to reach an effective de- 
cision that is a faithful response. I think 
when a person takes Christianity serious- 
y he has to run the risk of appearing 

eak. That doesn’t mean it has to be the 

ase. 

“I did my thesis on Reinhold Niebuhr. 

at was of great benefit to me, because, 

Ithough his political perspective is some- 

ing that, in many instances, I don’t 
hare, I appreciate very much the integ- 
ity of his wrestling with those issues of 

dower and faith. I think he really tried 

very hard to make sure that he was a 
oractical man as well as being a faithful 
serson. That’s impressive.” 

Dr. John M. Mulder, Associate Profes- 
3or of American Church History, who is 

Doug’s advisor, comments, “Doug took 
the year-long course on Reinhold Niebuhr 

with me. It was fascinating to watch him 

read the material and struggle with how it 
would work with what he was actually 
doing in his own political life in the state 
legislature in Trenton and as Committee- 
man in West Windsor.” 

“Tm learning a great deal about what 
it means to be a manager,” 
— and with all the spheres of activity he’s 
‘uggling, he needs to be a first-rate one. 

' One delightful new sphere of activity 
degan on January 28, when Doug and his 
wife, Andrea Howard Forrester, wel- 
comed their first child, a nine pound 
three ounce son, Alexander. 


} 


Doug concludes 


Women Preachers 
series 





The Reverend Laura R. Jervis 


The first in the Women Preachers series, 
sponsored by the Women’s Center, was 
The Reverend Laura Jervis (75B), who 
led a worship service and then answered 
questions about her preaching. 

A member of the Board of Trustees 
of Princeton Seminary and vice president 
of Urban Concern, Inc., Ms Jervis took 
her text from Luke 15. Using the parables 
of the lost sheep and the lost coin, she 
told her congregation that God is the God 
of the lost, that Jesus Christ rarely said 
“sinner,” rather “‘lost.” 

“Sometimes like the lost sheep we 
wander away from the fold or are lost 
through carelessness. Or like the coin are 
lost through the actions of others or the 
mischances of life.’’ She pointed out that 
it is not necessarily a deliberate action on 
our part. When we feel a part of us is 
lost, less than it should be, we are not 
damned, but away from the fold. She 
reminded that someone is still searching. 
‘Our moods, our restlessness in the night 
are the footsteps of the Good Shepherd.” 


“What does life mean?” she asked. 
“God’s seeking, seeking, seeking because 
you are precious.” 

She left the congregation with two 
messages of grace: “If you feel lost, 
at best bewildered, let the parables assure 
you that behind the complexities of life 
is One who cares for you, sent his Son to 
save you and give a glimpse of the whole- 
ness of life; and secondly, ‘We are the 
arms and legs of Christ’s body working in 
the world. We are called to seek out and 
save the lost and bring them home.” 

During the question and answer period 
after the worship service Ms Jervis told 
how she struggles with her sermons. She 
preaches at West-Park Church in Man- 
hattan, where she is an associate. She 
chooses her text about two weeks ahead 
‘in order to brood over it” and she jots 
down thoughts in the 10 to 13 days 
before writing it out. In fact, she told the 
group that she proceeds quite as Dr. 
Macleod taught. She does go to the Greek 
and Hebrew and also looks at the com- 
mentaries. She writes it only once but, 
she said, “It comes hard.” 
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Matching gifts information 


“Double your dollar’ 


MANY OF THESE 824 COMPANIES WILL GIVE MONEY TO PRINCETON 
SEMINARY—IF THEIR EMPLOYEES GIVE AND REQUEST THEM TO SHARE 
IN MAKING THE GIFT. 


As you see, this list includes all kinds of companies, large and small. Members of 
your congregations, and perhaps your own spouse, may work for them, or did until 
they retired. 

These companies will match gifts to the Alumni Roll Call, the Major Mission 
Fund, the Education Fund, the Continuing Education Fund, and the Scholarship 
Fund here at Princeton Seminary. For every dollar sent, these companies will send 
one dollar, or perhaps even more! They will, but only if they are asked to do so by 
one of their present or retired employees who is making a personal gift to the Sem- 
inary. 

In some instances individuals with their gifts and the matching gifts of their com- 
panies have paid part or the whole of their congregations’ annual commitment to 
Princeton Seminary. When this intention is expressed to the Seminary for the don- 
or’s gift, the total is credited to the church. 

How can you help? By encouraging members of your congregation to ask the 
Personnel Department of their firms for a matching gift form to send along with 
their check and to check with their firms even if they do not appear on this list, 
since it is by no means complete. 

If you would like copies of this list to show others, or more information, please 
write or call Dr. William H. Felmeth, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
New Jersey 08540, 609-921-8300. 













formation about your com- 
pany’s program, contact the match- 
f/ ing gifts coordinator (usually in the 
7 personnel or community relations de- 
partment) at your firm and become a 
| ‘partner’ in supporting higher education. 

It’s as easy as it sounds, so make your dollars dou- 
ble by taking advantage of your company’s matching 


gift program! 


nat’s right... you can liter- 
y double the dollar value of your\S 
‘t to the college or university of your’ 
\oice if you work for one of the firms ‘Xe. 
ited in this leaflet, or its divisions, sub- “Se, 
cliaries, or at ated companies. ‘All the “Sees, 
cmpanies listed will match your gift to four 

yar colleges or universities, and some will match to 


cher higher educational institutions. For further in- 
; 


| fave it Matched!!! 


Allendale Mutual Insurance Co. (7, 
= 2,4, PR) 






American Natural Service Co. (7, 3,4) 
American Optical Corp. (7, 2, 3, SP) 


ASARCO, Inc. (7, 2, 4) 
Ashland Oil, Inc. (ALL) 


Bechtel Power Corp. (2, 3) 
Becktold Co. (7, 4) 





bbott Laboratories Allied Chemical Corp. (ALL) American Standard, Inc. (ALL) Associated Box Corp. (ALL, PR, A) Becton, Dickinson & Co. (1, 2, 3) 
-S. Abell Co. Foundation, inc. Allis-Chalmers Corp. (ALL) American States Insurance (7, 2, 4, Associated Dry Goods Corp. (ALL) Bell Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
(ALL) Allstate Insurance (ALL) SP) Athos Steel & Aluminum, Inc. (7) (1, 4) 

bex Corp. (ALL) Aluminum Co. of America (2, 3, 4) American Sterilizer Company (7, 3, Atlantic Richfield Co. (7, 2, 3, SP) Bell System 

CF Industries, Inc. (1, 2, 4, PR) AMAX, Inc. (7, 2, 3) 4, A) Atlas Rigging and Supply Co. (7, American Telephone & Telegraph 

‘eroglide Corp. (7, LIM, A) American Bank & Trust Co. of Pa. American Stock Exchange, Inc. (ALL) PR, A) Co. (ALL) 

‘erojet-General Corp. (7, 2, 4) (7, 4) American United Life Ins. Co. (ALL) “Automatic Data Processing (7, 2, 3) Bell of Pennsylvania (7, 4, L/M) 


American Brands, Inc. (ALL, A, SP) 
American Broadcasting Co., Inc. (ALL) 
American Can Co. (ALL) 
American Credit Corp. (ALL) 
American Express Co. (ALL, PA) 
“American General Insurance Co. (ALL) 
American Hoechst Corp. (7, A) 
American Home Products Corp. (ALL) 
American Hospital Supply Corp. (ALL) 
American Motors Corp. (ALL) 
American National Bank (7) 
American National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago (ALL) 


Bell Telephone Laboratories (7, 4) 

Cincinnati Bell, Inc. (ALL) 

Diamond State Telephone Co. (7, 
4, LIM) 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co. (ALL) 


AMF Inc. (7) 

Amfac, Inc. (ALL) 

Amstar, Corp. (ALL) 

The Anaconda Co. (7, 3, 4) B 

The Andersons (2, 3, 4, LIM) 

ARA Services (7, 2, 3, SP) rai Soe Indiana Bell Telephone Co 

Arkwright-Boston Manufacturers The Badger Co., Inc. (7, A) New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
Mutual Insurance Co. (ALL, SP) The J.E. Baker Co. (ALL) (2, 4) 

*Arachem Corp. (A, PR) Ball Corp. (ALL, SP) New York Telephone Co. (ALL) 
Armco, Inc. (1, 2, 3) Bancroft-Whitney Co. (7, 2, 3) Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. (7, 4) Bank of America (ALL) (ALL) 

Arrow-Hart, Inc. (2, 3, 4) Bank of California, N.A. (ALL) Ohio Bell Telephone Co. (ALL) 
Arthur Andersen & Co. (ALL, SP) The Bank of New York (7, 2, 4, SP) Southern New England Telephone 

The Bankers Life Co. (ALL, SP) Co. (ALL) 

Key Bankers Trust New York Corp. (7, 2, 3) Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. (4) 

1—Graduate and Professional Schools Eligible © PR—Private Institutions Only BarclaysAmerican Corp. (ALL) Western Electric Fund (7) 

2— Junior Colleges Eligible LIM—Limited to Specific Institutions Barnes & Roche, Inc. (ALL) Wisconsin Telephone Co. (7, 4) 

3—Community Colleges Eligible A—Alumni Status Required Barnes aim Inc. (ALL) rl se ne ; 

4—Seminaries and Theological Schools Eligible gg __ Barry Wright Corp. (ALL) e Bendix Corp. (7, 3, 

ALL—All Four Types Eligible ATER Ap arte The Barton-Gillet Co. (ALL) “The Bergen Evening Record Corp. 

SP— Spouse's Gift Eligible “Beatrice Foods, Inc. (2, 4) (1, 2, 3) 


Avon Products, Inc. (2, 3) 


ine Aerospace Corp. (ALL, SP) 
*Avtex Fibers, Inc. (7) 


etna Insurance Co. (2, 3) 
etna Life & Casualty (ALL, SP) 
id Assn. for Lutherans (ALL) 
ir Products & Chemicals, Inc. (ALL) 
irco, Inc. (ALL) 
ikzona, Inc. (ALL) 
' \lco Standard Corp. (ALL) 
ilexander & Alexander, Inc. (ALL) 
lexander & Baldwin, Inc. (2, 3) 
lexander Grant & Co. (1) 
legheny Ludlum Industries, Inc. (7) 








925 

VALTER S. BOYER (B) is teaching 
veekly Bible classes in Lehigh County 
*tison, Pennsylvania, doing supply preach- 
ng and is translating Krecker’s Journal 
tom the German. 
(927 
Although retired, J. PHILIP GOERTZ (B) 
8 still active as Grand Chaplain in the 
Masons, is a member of the Lion’s Club in 
3eacon, New York, and is an active chap- 
ain in the Frieze County Presbyterian 


2vangelism Committee. 


| 


elected to a titth term as Stated Clerk, 
San Diego, California. 


1930 

CLAIR MORROW (B) is in his 12th year 
as part-time minister of visitation at the 
3,200 member Arcadia United Presbyter- 
ian Church, Arcadia, Canada. 


1931 

C. GRIER DAVIS (b) is interim pastor at 
Palma Ceia Presbyterian Church, Tampa, 
Florida. 


Vienna with 45 parishioners from Penn- 
sauken, New Jersey, on their fifth over- 
seas hosted tour. 


ARTHUR M. ROMIG (B) has completed 


a one-year pastorate at First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Delaware, Ohio. 


1933 

JOHN T. GALLOWAY, SR. (B) is interim 
pastor at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
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1935 

CHARLES O. SPRINGER (B) is repre- 
senting the Overseas Missionary Fellow- 
ship in the Dakotas, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. He was also honorably retired this 
year by the Presbytery of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


1936 

JOHN G. MARVIN (B) recently returned 
from two trips to the Passion Play in 
Oberammergau and is currently serving as 
interim minister at Gaithersburg Presby- 
terian Church in Gaithersburg, Maryland. 


1937 

On November 30, 1980, WILLIAM S. 
ACKERMAN (B) completed 30 years as 
the first pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Livingston, New Jersey. 


SPENCER B. SMITH (B) hosted a tour to 
Oberammergau and participated in a sem- 
inar to India and Nepal, which was spon- 
sored by Synod of the Trinity. 


1938 

In June 1980, LEROY CHRISTIANSEN 
(B) received a doctor of ministry degree 
from McCormick Theological Seminary. 
He retired in October 1980 from a 42- 
year pastorate at Second Presbyterian 
Church in Racine, Wisconsin. 


PANCRAS C. CURT (B) retired in 
October 1980 as pastor of Bushwick 
Presbyterian Church of Peace, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


HENRY E PRESSLY (B) retired in April 
1980 as senior minister of the Tabernacle 
A.R. Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, where he served for 30 
years. He will continue to live in Char- 
lotte. 


RUDOLPH H. WISSLER (B) retired in 
July 1979. 


1939 

J. RUSSELL BUTCHER (B) was elected 
pastor emeritus in November 1980 by the 
First Presbyterian Church congregation in 
Hagerstown, Maryland, where he served 
as pastor from 1948-1979. 


Although retired, NORMAN M. DUNS- 


MORE (B) is supplying pulpits every Sun- 
day, serving as chairman of the Lakes Dis- 


trict, Forest Lakes Council, B.S.A., and is 
on the Wayne County Hospital Advisory 
Board. 


KEITH H. SACKETT (B) is retired and 
involved in part-time visitation ministry. 
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1940 

ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD, JR. (B) has 
been called to Seroe Colorado Commun- 
ity Church, Aruba, Netherlands Antilles. 


JAMES L. EWALT (B) retired on Nov- 
ember 30, 1980 and was elected pastor 
emeritus of Eastminster Presbyterian 
Church in Hyattsville, Maryland. 


ROBERT G. McCLURE (B) retired in 
September 1980 from the Department of 
Child Welfare, Kentucky Village, Ken- 
tucky. 


1941 

CHARLES R. EHRHARDT (B) has re- 
tired as pastor of Brown Memorial 
Church, Baltimore, Maryland, and has be- 
come interim pastor of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he served as assistant pastor 
from 1940-43. 


On October 12, 1980, a new Chapel in 
the Moorings Presbyterian Church in 
Naples, Florida, was dedicated in honor 
of CHARLES S. WEBSTER (B), its senior 
pastor. He was also baccalaureate preach- 
er at Eckerd College, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, on May 24, 1980. 


1942 

JOHN R. McALPINE (B) retired in March 
1981 from his pastorate of the First Pres- 

byterian Church, Henderson, North Car- 

olina. 


CHARLES P. ROBSHAW (B) has retired 
and become pastor emeritus of East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


GEORGE H. YOUNT (B) has retired and 
has been named pastor emeritus of First 
Presbyterian Church, Arlington, Virginia. 


1943 

JOHN R. BODO (M, 52D) completed 
eight months as interim minister, West- 
minster United Presbyterian Church in 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


WILLIAM H. MOONEY (B) retired after 
serving as area counselor for the Major 
Mission Fund in Alabama and Tennessee. 
He also has travelled to Spain, France, 
England and Scotland. 


GORDON M. RUFF (B) was honorably 
retired by New Castle Presbytery in 
November after 37% years of active min- 
istry. He also received a retirement cita- 
tion from the Program Agency for his 
33% years of overseas mission service. 



































The Good Shepherd Presbyterian calle 
Los Alamitos, California, which was or) 
ganized in 1962 by VIRGIL ZIRBEL afi ii 
has completed its fourth building projec) |)" 
including a Christian Education buildin) ’ | 
and a fully equipped gymnasium. \ic 
1944 i 
DAVID S. DeROGATIS (M) served as in}. 
terim minister of the historic Wananalua |). 
Church in March 1980, in Hana, Maui, 
Hawaii. 
FLOYD E. GRADY (B) is currently Pre: | 
ident of the Order of Evangelical Pastors | 
for Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, and is de-!) 
veloping a training and retreat center on’ |! 
a 35-acre mountain farm on the Feitoria |’ 
River. 


NORMAN A. ROBINSON (B) retired 
from the United Presbyterian Church, 
Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, after 30 years, 
as pastor. Sh 
MARK R. THOMPSON (B) is retiring |; 
after 22 years as pastor of the Westmin-- |; 
ster Presbyterian Church in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, and will be moving to 
Florida. He expects to continue serving |; 
summers as pastor of Christ Union Chape |; 
Culver Lake, New Jersey. 








1946 
DAVID A. NEELY (B) has become paste 
of First Westminster Presbyterian Churc) 
Yonkers, New York. 


RICHARD E. NEUMANN (B) celebratet /. 
his 25th year as associate pastor of First’ |! 
Presbyterian Church, Fort Lauderdale,’ \* 
Florida. | 


1947 Wy 
JOHN D. CRAIG (B) retired as pastor oi |. 
Central Church, Houston, Texas. h 
JAMES L. GARRETT (M) edited “Calvi _ 
and the Reformed Tradition,” a volume | 
in the “Broadman Christian Classics 
(Broadman Press), Series.”” The volume 
includes selections from Bucer, Tyndale. 
Bullinger, Calvin, Latimer, Cranmer,  /° 
Knox, and Jewel together with the 
“Heidelberg Catechism” and the “Re-} |i 
monstrant Articles.” the selection from t 
Henry Bullinger, i.e., nine of the 25 chay | 
ters of his “The Christian State of Matri- { 
mony,’’ appears here as the first renditic! |) 
in modern English of this portion of Mil’ 
Coverdale’s 1541 translation. ah 
{ 


RUTH KOLTHOFF KIRKMAN was in- 
correctly listed as 47E in the last issue. | 
She holds a Master of Divinity degree anv 
should have been designated 47B. ) { 


| 
i 


RED C. BISCHOFF (B) became pastor 

> Cold Spring United Presbyterian 
hurch, Cape May, New Jersey, in April 
380. 

REDERICK A. MAGLEY (B) recently 
‘turned from a year’s pulpit exchange in 
‘ew Zealand and Australia. 

UL W. STAUNING (B) is now director 
* public relations for Polyclinic Medical 
enter, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


b 


| 


949 


/ALLACE W. GIBBS (B) became pastor 
f Calvary Presbyterian Church in River- 
de, California. 


_7ALLACE W. WILLIAMS (B) pastor of 


ye Union Church of Rio de Janeiro for 


‘ruction of a handsome new $2 million 
nurch facility. The money was realized 


| “om selling the church’s old property 
/1 Copacabana, and relocating in a new 


rea of the city, Barra da Tijuca. The 
inion Church is the only Protestant 
nurch in this area of over half a million 
eople and will also serve as an Ecumen- 
val Center. 


1| 


: 
350 
LAF C. CARTFORD (M) was awarded 


honorary Doctor of Divinity degree 


- om Concordia College, Moorhead, Min- 


»sota, in May 1980, for services to the 


- iurch during his years of ministry. 

ARL CHRISTMAN (B) began a new 
dsition as co-associate executive for the 
| ‘esby tery of the Grand Canyon. 


_ 3AN CHRISTMAN (E) was ordained on 
4 2ptember 28, 1980, as a confirmation of 
_ \¢ many ministries in which she has been 
_ volved in San Diego for the last four 

i 2ars. 

_ EDRIC H. JAGGARD (D) was honor- 

_ oly retired from the Milwaukee Pres- 


ytery after serving as stated supply at 


_ irst Presbyterian Church, Richland, 


 fisconsin. 


_ OBERT M. PHENIX (B) returned to 


coo = 


lyoming State Hospital as a social 
orker in Evanston, Wyoming, after his 
ife, Carlotta, passed away in May 1980. 


OHN H. SCOTT (B) was elected in May 
980, as president of the Pittsburgh, 
ennsylvania, chapter of Princeton Theo- 
gical Seminary alumni. 


} 
/ 
} 


ie past 16 years, has just completed con- 


HARRY A. SOLOOS (E) was re-ordained 
January 18, 1981, by the Olympia Pres- 
bytery in the chapel at Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Medical Center, American Lake, 
Washington, and installed to the chap- 
laincy there. 


1951 

BRUCE DAVIS (B) was named supervisor 
for a 14-county area in the Ohio Medicaid 
Children’s Preventive Health Care Pro- 
gram in summer 1980. 


HARLAN C. DURFEE (B), who has been 
pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Middletown, New Jersey, had the 
new addition there, Harlan Hall, named 
after him in tribute of his service at the 
Church. 


JAMES K. EGLY (B) left the First 
Church, Woodburn, Oregon, in October 
1980, and is now serving at the First 
Church, Lakeview, Oregon. 


RALPH A. TAMACCIO (B) became 
pastor of Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


ROBERT C. THORP (G) has left his 
position with the Evangelical Seminary in 
Guatemala for a position as secretary of 
the Presbyterians United for Mission Ad- 
vance, in Northern California. 


1952 

RALPH S. CARPENTER (B) was elected 
President of the College of Chaplains, for 
the 1979-81 American Protestant Hos- 

pital Association. 


CLINTON E. KINNEY (B) is recovering 
from a heart attack he suffered August 
Doe OU) 


CHARLES C. ROBINSON (B) has been 
honorably retired as pastor of First 
Church in Jonesville, Michigan. 


KELMORE W. SPENCER (B) and his 
wife, Vonita, are back in Seoul, Korea, 
for their sixth term where he continues as 
Missionary Associate to KAVCO (The 
Korea Audio Visual Commission) of the 
KNCC. 


DAVID G. WALKER (b) became pastor 
and head of staff at First Presbyterian 
Church of Wichita, Kansas, in October 
1980, after serving as pastor at the Village 
Presbyterian Church, Northbrook, Illinois. 


1953 

SHERWOOD W. ANDERSON (B) be- 
came pastor of Winter Park Church, Win- 
ter Park, Florida, after serving a 10-year 
pastorate at Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 





DAVID H. JOHNSON, JR. (b) is senior 
chaplain at John Knox Village, Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri. 


RICHARD D. MILLER (B) is serving 
as the first Executive Director of the 
Dayton, Ohio, chapter of the National 
Council of Christians and Jews. 


ROY P. STRANGE, JR. (B) spent sev- 
eral weeks during the summer of 1980 in 
the Soviet Union continuing Russian 
language study as well as work at Lenin- 
grad State University. He found that 
many active churches are being restored 
by State funds as “National Landmarks.” 


COWAN G. THOMPSON (B) and his 
family were honored by his congregation 
for completion of 25 years in the min- 
istry of the church in Northern Ireland. 
He has also been awarded the Reserve 
Decoration for service in the Royal Naval 
Reserve. He is currently the convenor of 
the General Assembly’s Commission for 
the Shawsili Road Mission. 


YANDALL C. WOODFIN, III (M) pub- 
lished a book in November titled “With 
All Your Mind,’ which deals with Chris- 
tian philosophy. He is presently Professor 
of Philosophy of Religion at South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


1954 

JAMES H. HOWELL (B) serves as a 
mobile minister travelling in the North 
Idaho mountains by Cessna 180 and also 
serves as chairman of the local school 
board. 


ALLAN H. SWAN (B) resigned in Decem- 
ber 1980 from Lincoln Presbyterian 
Church, in Stockton, California, to be- 
come pastor of the Covenent United Pres- 
byterian Church of Boise, Idaho. 


MATTHEW H. THIES (B) left the 
Shinnecock Presbyterian Church, South- 
ampton, New York, in August 1980, to 
serve at St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
and Community Church, both in Elmont, 
New York. 


1955 

DAVID C. BEAMER (B) left Stone Pres- 
byterian Church, San Jose, California, to 
become pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church in Ashland, Oregon. 


E. FAY BENNETT (M) is teaching Bible, 
Philosophy and History, and serving as 
a sophomore class advisor at Columbia 
Bible College, Columbia, South Car- 
olina. 
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DALE D. GORMAN (B) received a Doc- 
tor of Ministry degree from McCormick 
Theological Seminary, in June 1980. 


DONOVAN O. NORQUIST (B) took a 
group to the Passion Play in Germany 
and also visited Austria and Switzerland. 


JOSEPH J. SKELLY (B) became pastor 
of Christ Presbyterian Church in October 
1980, and has been elected chairperson of 
the Ministerial Relations Committee as 
well as a member of the General Council 
of Presbytery de Cristo. 


1956 

G. RICHARD DOERBAUM (B) is com- 
pleting a new sanctuary, his third build- 
ing project, at the Crestview Presbyterian 
Church, in West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


K. J. PHILLIP (M) will be at the Overseas 
Ministries Study Center in Ventnor, New 
Jersey, until May 1981, then will return 
to his home in Kerala, India. 


1957 

KENNETH B. ABEL (B) was awarded the 
Ancient Order of the Chammari by the 
legislature of Guam for work as commun- 
ity relations coordinator with the Seabees. 


DONALD FLEMER (E) is executive 
director for The Southern Ohio Region of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Cincinnati, Ohio. He is also editor 
of Newsletter Brotherhood, published by 
the NCCJ. 


GEORGE H. GILMOUR (B) received a 
Doctor of Ministry degree from Mc- 
Cormick Seminary in June 1980. 


KIRK A. HUDSON (B) is vice president 
of the Board of Trustees of Waynesburg 
College in Pennsylvania, and is a member 
of the Synod of the Covenant Interna- 
tional Affairs Committee. 


DONN D. MOOMAW (B) gave the prayer 
at the inauguration of President Reagan 
on January 20, 1981. 


DANIEL W. REID (B) is pastor of the 
Lenape Valley Presbyterian Church, New 
Britain, Pennsylvania, where a new sanc- 
tuary was dedicated November 1980. 


JOHN S. SNYDER (B) has served at Mon- 
ument Presbyterian Church in Monu- 
ment, Colorado, since September 1980. 


LLOYD R. SWENSON (B) is an executive 
in his family business, the Carl N. Swen- 
son Co., Inc., an industrial and commer- 
cial construction and development firm 
of San Jose, California. He is also an ac- 
tive member of the Saratoga United Pres- 
byterian Church. 
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1958 

JOHN N. BARTHOLOMEW (B) was elec- 
ted stated clerk of the Elijah Parish Love- 
joy Presbytery in August 1980. He spent 
the spring of 1980 as assistant minister of 
the Parish Church of Garthamlock and 
Craigend East, Glasgow, Scotland. 


MARGARET E. HOWLAND (B) was 
called to be pastor of South Presbyterian 
Church in Yonkers, New York, where she 
earlier served as stated supply. 


EARL W. KENNEDY (M) and his family 
spent the 1979-80 school year on sabbat- 
ical at Cambridge University, England. 


VINCENT MOK (b) will lead a church 
group on a tour to China in the spring of 
1981. 


NORMA JEAN S. PERKINS (E) wrote 
“Exploring the Bible: Ages 5-8,” for both 
children and teachers, for the United 
Methodist Church and The Christian 
Church and The Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ). 


DONALD M. WALTER (B) wrote a crit- 
ical edition of the Syriac version of the 
Psalms, which was published in the spring 
of 1980, after almost 14 years of research. 
This edition was part of a 17 volume pro- 
ject of the International Organization for 
the Study of the Old Testament, under 
the Peshitta Institute in Leiden, the 
Netherlands. Dr. Walter was one of a 
handful of Americans involved in this 
work which has engaged more than 30 
collaborators since World War II. 


1959 

ROBERTO DELGADO (B) left the First 
Church of Warren, Ohio, in October 1980 
to become Deputy Synod Executive of 
the Synod of the Sun. 


JAMES F. SHEPHERD (b) will publish 
his fourth textbook, “RSVP: The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Reading, Study, & Vocabu- 
lary Program” (Houghton Mifflin) in 
early 1981. 


1960 

ZANE ALEXANDER (g) has received 
good reviews on his book, “Till Death Do 
Us Part Or Something Else Comes Up.” 


ARTHUR BENJAMIN (B) was elected 
vice-moderator of the Presbytery of the 
Palisades for 1981. 


RONALD G. FRASE (M) moved from 
the Sociology Department to an appoint- 
ment as chaplain of Whitworth College, 
in September 1980. 


1961 
THOMAS A. ERICKSON (M) moved ) 
from the University Place Church in Ta-. 
coma, Washington, in July 1980, to serv 
at Fletcher Hills Church, El Cajon, Cali- 
fornia. 


NANCY L. HARRIS (B) is Dean of the | 
School of Theology (Episcopal), as wel 
as director of the clergy residency pro- 
gram for the Diocese of Olympia. 


JAMES R. HARTSOE (B) is employed a 
senior marketing specialist by Control 
Data Corporation in Minneapolis, Minne 
sota. 


NANCY ELBERTI JOHNSON (E) is a | 
7th grade reading specialist in Winslow, 
Arizona. 


CHRISTIAN H. MARTIN, JR. (B) a 20- 

year member of Donegal Presbytery, is 

now Installation Chaplain a Kirtland Ai 

Force Base, Albuquerque, New Mexico — 
in communication with Sante Fe Presby 
tery. 
RONALD D. SOUCY (B) left Lake Tah: 
Community Church in South Lake Tahe, 
California, and is serving as interim at | 
First Church in Madera, California. 


1962 
OSMUNDO AFONSO MIRANDA (D) 
Professor of Religion and Philosophy a 
Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
has been elected chairperson of the fac 
ulty. He is the first faculty member to 
occupy this office, which up to now ha: 
been a permanent position of the Pres 
ident of the College. 

OTTO M. ZINGG (B) became pastor ¢ 
Roland Park Presbyterian Church in Baj- 
more, Maryland. 


















EE 


1963 

RICHARD B. ANDERSON (B) and hi 
church are participating in the Bethel 
Bible Program. They have completed tk 
teachers’ program and are beginning tl 
congregational phase. 


DAVID GLENN CASSIE (B) left Cové 
nant Community Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, for a position as Coordin 
tor of Evangelism and Social Witness fc 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

TOM A. CUTTING, JR. (B) accepted 
Charles E. Merrill Fellowship to study: 
Harvard Divinity School and will spen 
the spring term of 1981 on sabbatical — 
from the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Austin, Texas. 


; 
: 


JESMOND V.R. HARVEY (M) is now 
»nior chaplain of the Church of Scot- 

ind and Free Churches at the Royal Air 
force College, Cranwell, Lincolnshire, 
ingland. 





(ENNETH H. HOLLENBAUGH (B) was 
ppointed associate director of UPCUSA 
‘upport Agency for Special Gifts. 


‘RANKLIN L. PARTRIDGE (B) is cur- 
ently a musician with the North Caro- 
na School of the Arts in Winston-Salem, 

-Jorth Carolina 


{DWARD A. SIMON (M) retired from 

_ctive duty with the U.S. Army as chap- 
ain in November 1976. He is now serving 
vith Campus Crusade for Christ, as a spe- 
‘ial representative for the president in 

-\orthern California, Oregon, Washington, 

daho and Montana. 
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1964 
VILLIAM P. ANDERSON (B) is a pro- 
essor at the University of Dayton and is 
Iso stated supply at First and Ebenezer 
'resbyterian Churches in New Paris, Ohio. 


‘HING FEN HSIAO (B) attended the 
_lonference on Mission and Evangelism of 
~ he World Council of Churches in Mel- 

- journe, May 1980 and visited the United 
_ states in the summer of 1980. He partic- 
pated in a theological consultation spon- 
_ ored by the German Evangelical Church 
- 1 Berlin and visited churches and mission- 

ty societies in West Berlin, Hamburg and 
_ ‘rankfurt in November 1980. 


' TICTOR E. MAKARI (B) was called to 
2rve as pastor of the Indianola Presbyte- 
ian Church in Columbus, Ohio. 


‘\AMCHANDRA BHANDARE (M) was 
lected Moderator of the Church of 

lorth India. Presently, he is Bishop of 
_ ae Diocese of Nagpur. 


‘AUL C. EVANS (B) was elected presi- 

ent of the Rapid City Fine Arts Council, 

‘outh Dakota. During the past year he 

ppeared in community productions of 

| ‘A Little Night Music,’ “Gallantry,” 
nd “H.M.S. Pinafore.” 


| RIDE A. T. HEDMAN (M) participated 

| 1 the training of the first group of super- 

{ isors for the Swedish Diocese in Finland. 

) “he eight graduated supervisors will serve 

| S family therapists, hospital chaplains 
nd parish workers. 


BRUCE E. SHIELDS (B) was awarded a 
Doctor of Theology degree in New Test- 
ament in January 1981, by the University 
of Tuebingen, Germany. His dissertation, 
Creation in Romans, was written under 
the direction of Professor Dr. Peter Stuhl- 
macher. 


1966 

JOHN A. BROTHERS, JR. (M) is a mar- 
riage and family counselor in private prac- 
tice in New Orleans, Louisiana. 


NEVIN L. HORST (E) was appointed Ex- 
ecutive Director of Tabor Community 
Services, Inc., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


JAMES R. LAURIE (B) works as director 
of Samaritan Center of Deep East Texas 
and is current vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Pastoral Counselors, 
in the South West Region. 


DONALD C. McFERREN (B) was elected 
to the Board of Trustees of Pineville Col- 
lege in Kentucky in December 1979. He 
accepted the call of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Flint, Michigan, in December 
1980. 


RALPH B. THOMPSON (B) has become 
associate pastor at Second Presbyterian 
Church in Bloomington, Illinois. 


1967 

JEFF M. ARCHER (B) has left Green- 
wich Church, Nokesville, Virginia, to ac- 
cept a call at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Wappinger Falls, New York. 


ELIZABETH D. (B) and her husband 
DAVID L. BECK (65B, 66M, 73D) were 
installed as co-pastors of three South 
Dakota churches on November 30, 1980; 
Hope Presbyterian Church, Keldron, 
Spencer Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
and Lemmon and First Presbyterian 
Church, McIntosh. They are the first co- 
pastors in the presbytery. 


ROBERT HAUSER (B) left the Tri- 
Church Cluster in Paterson, New Jersey, 
in June 1980, for a call at Brighton Pres- 
byterian Church in Zanesville, Ohio. 


ROBERT JANACK (M) delivered a paper 
entitled ‘““The Concept of Religious Value 
in Personality Integration” at the interna- 
tional meeting of the Christian Associa- 
tion for Psychological Studies in Toron- 
to, Canada, which will be published in 
that body’s journal. He is working on two 
papers in the area of Logo therapy and 
the Theology of Hope. His poem, “‘The 
Lonely Walk” was published in the Asso- 
ciation of Christian Therapists Journal of 
Christian Healing. 


WILLIAM L. McCLELLAND (D) has 
been appointed a coordinator of the Divi- 
sion of Humanities at Muskingum College, 
and continues to be Professor of Religion 
and Chairman of the Department of Re- 
ligion and Philosophy there. 


DONALD O’DELL (B) has completed his 
stated supply with the Kerens First 
United Presbyterian Church of Kerens, 
Texas. 


1968 

CHARLES M. BECK II (B) is an analyti- 
cal chemist with Luvac, Inc., in Boyles- 
town, Massachusetts. 


RICHARD L. KILLMER (B) has become 
director of UPCUSA’s Peacemaking Proj- 
ect after having served as co-director of 
the Child and Family Justice Project of 
the National Council of Churches. 


GUY M. KRATZER (M) serves as city 
councilman in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
In 1980 he served as delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention from the 
15th Congressional District in Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

CLAUDE SCHWAB (M) moved from 
Marseilles, France, to Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, where he is a university chaplain 
and serves in the same capacity at the 
Polytechnical school. 

LOREN STENBERG (B) has accepted 
the position of associate for ministry at 
St. Barnabas Presbyterian Church in Rich- 
ardson, Texas. 


1969 

J. CAMERON BIGELOW (B) has been 
called to Central Presbyterian Church in 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 
FREDERICK O. DICKERSON (B) has 
become head of staff at Bethel Presby- 
terian Church, Bethel Park, Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM B. LeMOSY (B, 73E) is pastor 
of the Washington Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Terre Haute, Indiana. 
ANDREW M. McCOMB (B) is assistant 
pastor of Calvary Presbyterian Church in 
Enfield, Connecticut. 


RUTH RENTSCHLER (E) is currently 
pastor of Memorial Presbyterian Church 
in Rockville, Indiana. 


PAUL S. STAVRAKOS (M) has become 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church in 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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DR. JAMES (‘JIM’) EDWIN LODER 
Professor of Christian Education 
Hometown: Lincoln, Nebraska 


Education: Carleton College, B.A. 
Princeton Theological Seminary, B.D. 
Harvard Divinity School, Th.M. 
Clinical Training, Massachusetts 
Mental Health Clinic 

Harvard University Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, Ph.D. 

Menninger Foundation 

Institut Jean J. Rousseau 

Oxford University 


Marital status: Married to Arlene Carr; 
daughters, Kim, 21, and Tamara, 13 


Denomination: UPCUSA, ordained by 
New Brunswick Presbytery 


Family church: First Presbyterian 
Church, Hopewell, New Jersey 


Work experience: Fuller brush man; 
stock clerk; camp counselor; work on 
a construction crew doing both con- 
struction and demolition 
“One memorable summer as a Stu- 

dent I traveled with the Seventy 
Evangelists. We went to cities and 
and villages, preaching and visiting 
on behalf of local churches. Enter- 
ing every sort of home, cutting 
across regional, racial, economic 
and social class barriers, I found 
both unexpected acceptance and 
rejection of Christianity, often for 
surprising reasons. It was an eye- 
opener at the time.” 

Supervised counseling and research 
assistant at Massachusetts Mental 
Health Clinic; studies in mental 
health at The Menninger Founda- 
tion, “‘where I got my first grad- 
uate teaching experience under 
Paul Pruyser”’ 

Minister, Hope Chapel, Lakewood, 
New Jersey; North Christian 
Church, Fall River, Massachusetts 

Instructor in Christian Education, 
Princeton Seminary 

Assistant Professor in Christian Educa- 
tion, Princeton Seminary 

Guest Professor, Drew University 

Associate Professor in Christian Educa- 
tion, Princeton Seminary 

Professor in Christian Education, 
Princeton Seminary, 1979— 
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DR. JAMES E. LODER 





Publications: ‘The Transforming Mo- 
ment: Understanding Convictional 
Experiences” 

‘Religious Pathology and Christian 

Faith” 

“Religion in the Public Schools” 
Many chapters, articles and reviews 
Who or what influenced you to go into 
teaching: “I suppose the main influ- 
ences were Hans Hoffman and Paul 

Lehmann. 

“Also, the late 50’s was a stim- 
ulating time for the development of 
theology in America. It was then that 
I was graduating from Princeton Sem- 
inary, and Harvard was building up its 
Divinity School. President Pusey was 
bringing in people like Tillich, Leh- 
mann and Buttrick. Theology was 


flourishing both here and abroad. I 
was especially challenging to see hoy 
psychiatric theory and theology mig: 
be put together for ministry. ’m su’ 
the historical context, as well as th 
particular people, was very importan’ 


What book other than the Bible woul 
you recommend: “If I could only 1 
ommend one, it would be Kierke- 
gaard’s ‘Training in Christianity.’ 

“In view of current interests in © 
spiritual life, I would recommenc 
Regin Prenter’s study of Luther, “it 
itual Creator.” | 








Avocations: Drawing and painting ar 
most relaxing; in athletics, hiking, t- 
ing and racquet sports ; 





ommentary on his field: “First, I think 
the field of Christian Education is 
gaining new strength both in its theo- 
retical and foundational aspects. This 
is coming partly from richer coopera- 
tion with Roman Catholic persons in 
the field and from contributions in the 
study of human development and 
theology. There are a lot of excellent 
young people entering the field. 
There’s increased interest, I think, 
among responsible, scholarly-minded 
people so that Christian education is 
gaining disciplinary integrity. 

“A recent publication by Tom 
Groome, a Roman Catholic at Boston 
College, is entitled ‘Christian Relig- 
ious Education.’ It’s a serious study 

' on ‘shared praxis’ that moves from the 
_ foundation disciplines through theory 
into a procedure for practice. That 
sort of trenchant and balanced mate- 

rial is gaining fresh momentum. 
| “Another strong point is Jim Fow- 
ler’s work on theology and develop- 
| ment. He’s at the Candler School of 
_ Theology. His work is exciting a lot of 
interest as well as criticism. Generally 
he is compelling us to take advanced 
understandings of human development 
and put them into theological context. 
Consequently, we’re getting new ideas 
about the shape of our discipline. 

“We have some lively new interest 
in meetings with colleagues in the field. 
For instance, the meeting of Profes- 
sors of Religious Education on the 
_ Eastern Seaboard is a group which has 
met here at Princeton Seminary for 
some years, often with relatively few 
in attendance. Now significant papers 
are being read by leading figures in the 
field to more persons than we can con- 
_Veniently fit into the large parlor in 
_ Adams House. 





‘Yet Christian education is still, 

I think, a young, growing profession. 
As a seminary student, it is the last 
thing I thought I’d ever go into, but 
this is an intriguing field inherently inter- 
disciplinary, and, accordingly, rich in its 
power to raise fresh questions and gener- 
ate new insights. In the local church and 
the Church-at-large, it still tends to be 
programmy and trendy and doesn’t yet 
have the kind of integrity that is building 
up at the academic level. ’'m hoping that 
this current academic growth can 
effectively reach into the life of the local 
church. 

‘As interdisciplinary , Christian educa- 
tion is set off from the traditional theo- 
logical disciplines. It is even more inter- 
disciplinary than any of the other divi- 


sions of our Practical Department. Con- 
sequently, when there are advances any- 
where in the human sciences, Christian 
Education stands to benefit. The chal- 
lenge is to make appropriate theological 
interpretations and design their implica- 
tions for the Church in a meaning- 
ful educational fashion. A lot of our 
growth is dependent upon theological 
trends as well as upon secular disciplines; 
some trends such as liberation theology 
have had a definite impact on the field. 
However, my hope is that we can do 
more to recover the latent educational 
power that lies buried in our theological 
traditions at the same time that we move 
forward with developments in the human 
sciences.” 
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Gifts 


In memory of: 


E. Stanley Barclay to the John Lowe Fel- 
meth Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 


Cornelis Boon and his wife Christine 
Hendrika Klaassen to The Boon- 
Klaassen Memorial Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 


The Reverend John Forbes to the Educa- 
tion Fund 


The Reverend Howard L. Frame (Class of 
1935) to the Scholarship Fund 


Mr. and Mrs. Mzrion C. Hume to the 
Center of Continuing Education 


Richard H. Lackey to the Education Fund 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer L. Macht, Sr. to the 
Arthur M. Adams Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 


Pauline Hanning Norse to the Scholarship 
Fund 
Webster Sandford to the Education Fund 


John G. Tokar to the Alumni Roll Call 


Jimmy Wilson to the Education Fund 


Honoring: 


Dr. Frederick E. Christian (Class of 1934) 
to Major Mission Fund #425 


Keith Curran (Senior at PTS) to the 
Scholarship Fund 


Jerry Edward Flanigan (Class of 1956) 
and Robert F. Touchton (Class of 
1977) to the Center of Continuing Ed- 
ucation 


Dr. John A. Mackay (Class of 1915) to 
the Education Fund 

James R. Neuman (Middler at PTS) to the 
Education Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Richard Nevin Stroman 
(Class of 1939) to the Scholarship 
Fund 


In recognition of: 


the 43 years of ministry of Dr. Paul Louis 
Stumpf (Class of 1930) to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 
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Faculty activities 





Dr. Bruce M. Metzger 


Stillmore presidents 


Information continues to come in about 
past and present presidents who are 
Princeton Seminary alumni/ae. 

A letter from Dr. Jarvis S. Morris (25M) 
tells of three alumni, who were successive 
presidents of Inter American University, 
the largest educational institution related 
in any way to the Presbyterian Church. 
Inter American University now has nine 
campuses or teaching centers and this fall 
enrolled 28,516 students and employed 
508 instructors. 

Originally Polytechnic Institute of 
Puerto Rico, San German, the Inter 
American University was founded by Dr. 
J. Will Harris who graduated from Park 
College in 1902 and Princeton Seminary 
in 1905. Dr. Harris was Polytechnic’s 
first president from 1912 to 1937 and 
during this period it evolved rapidly 
from a tiny grammar school, into a six- 
student high school that graduated its 
first class in 1916. By Dr. Harris’ retire- 
ment on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of Polytechnic, it was a 
college with 143 students. 


















Dr. Bruce M. Metzger, George L. Collor 
Professor of New Testament Language 
and Literature, has had published last. 
March his new book, “Manuscripts of 
the Greek Bible: An Introduction to 

Paleography.”’ After a thorough survey 
of the fundamentals of Greek paleograpk, 
Professor Metzger discusses many of thi 
distinctive features of biblical manuscrip), 
The heart of the book is a collection of 
45 facsimiles of pages of important 
manuscripts, each accompanied by a 
brief analysis on the facing page. 

A second book, “‘New Testament 
Textual Criticism: Essays in Honor 0: 
Bruce M. Metzger,” contains contribu | 
tions from 27 scholars from North — 
America, Europe, the U.S.S.R.., Israel 
and Japan. 


Dr. Jarvis S. Morris succeeded Dr.! 
Harris as president in 1937, having | 
originally served there as chaplain and 
head of the Bible Department. Dr. Mor} 
graduated from Park College in 1922, a: 
received his Bachelor of Theology degr 
in 1925 and a Master of Theology degr . 
in 1926 from Princeton Seminary. Dur} 
his term as president, the grammar an 
high schools were discontinued and tk 
student body grew from 143 to 550 
college students, and was the first Lati) 
American college to be accredited by a _ 
American association, the Middle Stat 
Association. 

Dr. Edward G. Seel, who was a 191 
Grove City College graduate, received ] 
divinity degree from Princeton Semina 
in 1917. He was the third president o 
Polytechnic Institute from 1947 until 
retirement in 1955. Before 1947, Dr. § 
did missionary work in Santiago, Chil) — 
was Executive Secretary of the Presby* 
rian Mission in Colombia and was orga 
nizer and pastor of the Union Church 
Bogota. 
























Dr. Charles A. Ryerson III 


w. Charles A. Ryerson II, Assistant 
rofessor of the History of Religions, 

tho was sent to India last summer by 
ae South Asia Board of the United 

hurch of Christ to advise on the pro- 
ram in Religion and Philosophy at The 
merican College there, has recently 


been elected Vice President of the En- 
dowment Fund Trustees of The 
American College. 

He is also a member of the seminar 
on The Religious Traditions and World 
Order, which is sponsored by World 
Order Studies Committee of the Center 
of International Studies and by the 
Princeton University Departments of 
Religion and Politics. 

He has been named to the Selection 
Committee Panel of the Charlotte W. 
Newcombe Doctoral Dissertation Fellow- 
ships, where he is responsible for judging 
the applications from the Hindu and 
Buddhist religions. These Fellowships are 
administered by the Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation. 

Dr. Ryerson is teaching a course, 
“Religion and Society in India,” at 
Princeton University this semester. 






Dr. Kathleen E. McVey 


Dr. Kathleen E. McVey, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Church History, participated 
in the Third International Symposium 
of Syriac Studies in Goettingen, West 
Germany, last autumn. She read a paper 
entitled, ““Narsai’s Speech on the Three 
Nestorian Doctors As an Example of 
Forensic Rhetoric in Syriac.” The papers 
will be published in a conference volume. 





Seminary is not kid stuff 





Seminary is not just for those who, college 
diploma in hand, are venturing into the 
three-year rites of passage that lead to 
ordination. The Reverend Irven Paul has 
returned to Princeton Seminary for the 
past 15 years to attend the annual Institute 
of Theology. Now, in his 85th year, he 
has had a varied career including that of 
Secretary of the World Sunday School 
Association and as Chaplain of the 
University of Southern Chile. 

His vigor of mind and body are re- 
flected in his awareness of the need to 
stay current in the areas of theology and 
Biblical studies. ““The three years up 
front, before ordination, are just the 
beginning,” said Dr. Paul. ‘““The moment 
we stop growing, we start dying. And 
there are a lot of things I still want to 
learn.”’ 

United Presbyterian pastors are en- 
couraged to take at least two weeks each 
year away from their routine responsibil- 
ities in order to do the thinking that goes 
beyond that required for the next Sunday’s 
sermon. Many congregations include this 
in their call, and provide budget to make 
it possible. Both pastor and congregation 
win when the leadership of a congrega- 
tion maintains a vital spirit and an in- 
formed mind. 
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P.T.S. Sampling 
RUTH KUYPER 








RUTH CHRISTINE KUYPER 

Junior, Master of Arts program 
Hometown: Bellevue, Washington 
College: Montana State University, ’78 


Denomination: United Presbyterian 


Church, U.S.A. 


Home church: Bellevue First Presbyte- 
rian Church 


Marital status: Single 


Hobbies: Calligraphy, camping, hiking, 
skiing, bicycling 


Interests: People, especially children 
The outdoors—so much to experience, 
so many opportunities for involvement 
“My belief is that learning calls for in- 
volvement. in experiences.” 


Accomplishments: “Something that has 
played an important part in my pres- 
ent outlook on things is my involve- 
ment as a volunteer with a Help Center, 
a crisis intervention center, in Boze- 
man, Montana. This experience served 
to deepen my sense of compassion and 
respect for others; for accepting 
people with different lifestyles and 
backgrounds for their needs where 
they were and not for where I wanted 
them to be. That opened a lot of new 
doors for me and made me want to 
look into guidance and counseling.” 


Why the Ministry: “Well, I’m not seeking 
ordination. My ministry will be in 
youth work. I would like to explore 
youth ministry in the outdoors 
through church camping and other 
areas of youth programming. 

I’m tentatively scheduled to work 
in Glacier Park this summer through 
the National Parks Ministry.” 


Why PTS: “After graduating (in child de- 
velopment) I knew I would go back 
for a master’s. I wanted to look into 
guidance and counseling, and also 
teaching. | worked as a coordinator in 
a day care center; when it closed, I 
went back to pursue an elementary 
education certificate. 

“*As I started to do that, I was also 
getting more involved in my church in 


Bozeman, growing from the inside out. 
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Along with my spiritual growth, a 
deeper sense of conviction surfaced for 
more directly related youth work. I 
felt restless and spiritually limited in 
the field I was pursuing, and felt a 
strong calling in the direction of youth 
ministry, while still struggling with 
concerns of my church. 

“I talked about my struggles with 
my family and received a letter (which 
I still have) that asked ‘Have you ever 
thought of Seminary? You’re search- 
ing.’ 
“T looked at west coast seminaries 
because I have always liked the west 
coast. Yet I had a pull to come to 
Princeton, because of my family back- 
ground.” 





Try 


| 
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Ruth’s mother, Maria Christina | 
Coimbra (53B) from Brazil met anc 
married her father, John A. Kuypei 
(53B) at Princeton Seminary. Ten 
years after her father’s death, her 
mother married another Princetonia 
John’s brother, Neal A. Kuyper (49]. 


After PTS: “I hope I can take another 
year and get some pastoral counselir 
courses, particularly in youth-fami) 
counseling. And, as I said, work in pr 
gramming with churches. 

“‘The youth of today are the 
church of tomorrow and I think we 
need to include them in experiences! 


the present.”’ 





SIGURDUR 


—————— —— —— 


'GURDUR SIGURDARSON 
aster of Theology program 
bmetown: Selfoss, Iceland 


ollege: University of Iceland, cand. 
theol., ’71 


See rination: Lutheran 


7 





‘ome church: Selfoss Lutheran Church 
_ (Mr. Sigurdarson is pastor.) 


‘arital status: Married to Arndis J. 
_Jonsdottir; daughter, Stefania, 6, son, 
' Jon Magnus, 3 


obbies: Canoeing, playing the violin, a 
_ small cottage in the country 


iterests: Liturgy—a main field of inter- 
est; church music and pre-classical 
_ music 
ccomplishments: Worked for 10 years 
| in the Boy Scout movement 
Worked with juvenile delinquents in 
Reykjavik for five years in addi- 
tion to my studies 
Participated in the Cleveland Interna- 
tional Program in *69, having as 
field work guiding canoe trips in 
the Canadian wilderness 
Have been a pastor for eight years in a 
parish of 4,000 


Thy the Ministry: “I was brought up in a 
pastor’s home. I always wanted to be- 

_ come a physician; but slowly, but 

' surely the ministry became for me the 

' most worthwhile thing to do. It didn’t 

| happen in one day; it took years. I 

_ chose to go to Nineveh.” 

} 


Thy PTS: “By coincidence I got one of 
| your catalogues. So I was familiar with 


_ the school through the catalogue.” 


' 


.fter PTS: “I will be returning home to 
my church. 

“Tm studying in the practical de- 
_ partment with main emphasis on 
| church administration. That should be 
' an obvious concern as I am the only 
| pastor in a parish of 4,000. 
| 
) 





- 


SIGURDARSON 
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Scouting Conclave 





Dr. McCord accepted a commemorative plate 
from Scout Executive, William A. McCleery III. 


“Scouting as an Educational Ministry” 
was the subject of the Northeast Regional 
Conclave, which was held at Princeton 
Seminary on February 25. Organizer and 
master of ceremonies for the day’s pro- 
gram was William A. McCleery III (70B), 
National Director of Protestant Relation- 
ships for the Boy Scouts of America. 

The keynote was given by Dr. James 
I. McCord, who spoke on “Church 
Concerns for Children, Youth, Families.” 
Referring to the findings of the Gallup 
Poll’s ‘In Search of American Faith,” 
Dr. McCord described the readiness of 
youth today, their being “charged up,” 
for the spiritual life. He also spoke of a 
kind of rediscovery of the family and 
discussed the manner in which Scouting 
can help in the process of “‘becoming,” 
which allows the young to mature into a 
Christ-man image. 


Dr. McCord talked about the reality 
of the covenant from Abraham, which 
was renewed with Moses, and from a 
Christian perspective, the covenant we 
have with Christ. 

This covenant relationship also exists 
between the charter-holding churches and 
the Boy Scouts of America. It was stressed 
that churches do not sponsor a den, troop 
or post. They own the program and the 
property, i.e. the equipment. 

The God and Country Program Series 
was presented and it reinforced the fact _ 
that Scouting does have a real link with 
the Church and does put a real emphasis 
on faith development and spiritual growth, 
not only with Christian churches, but 
with Jewish and Buddhist houses of 
worship as well. 

Seminarian Eric Griffis, an Eagle Scout, 
spoke on ‘‘What Scouting Has Meant to 
Me,” making the point that Scouting gave 
him the opportunity to move into the 
world and grow up, but always with that 
metaphorical hand on the shoulder in 
support. 

Ms Mary Lee Tolbert, Co-Director of 
Youth and Young Adults, from The Pro- 
gram Agency, UPCUSA, addressed the 
audience of pastors and scouting leaders 
on ‘‘How Scouting Relates to the Youth 
Ministry in Our Churches.” 

The meeting closed with a “‘Challenge”’ 
by the Reverend Robert A. Beringer, 
pastor, Presbyterian Church, Hopewell, 
New Jersey, who re-emphasized two 
themes of the day—evangelism and ecume- 
nism. His conviction that scouting is a 
real resource of ministry, a real source for 
outreach within the family, underscored 
the underlying idea of the day. 


Address change 


Postal regulations now require that all correspondence sent to the Seminary include 


the caller number CN821 thus: 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


CN821 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Please record this change of address and use it to insure prompt delivery of your 


mail to us. 
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Events | 





Dr. Kosuke Koyama 


Dr. Kosuke Koyama, Professor of Ecumess 
and World Christianity at Union Theologil 
Seminary, New York City, gave an addre 

“The Future of the Jealous God,” this pi 

winter in the Campus Center auditoriu: 

Sponsored by the International Studer 

Association, Dr. Koyama discussed the eit 
tional God of Exodus, who said, ‘‘For I, ¢ 
Lord, thy God, am a jealous God.” 

“Here,” he said, ‘‘you have a picture 0.76 
who is speaking from his kidneys, his dejis,, 
and he is open, letting you see how he fis 
inside.’’ He contrasted this “‘God of patho ti 
the perfect, apathetic God. 

Dr. Koyama views the jealousy of G 
as an expression of energy, of the hesed 0/0 
of the steadfast love of God. He maintainsi0 
if there is no hesed of God, there would b.i0 
dimension that we call the jealousy of Go« 

The concept of jealousy in God, he seeno 
as narrow-mindedness, but as broken heard 
ness that occurs when we turn away and tt 
other things before him. This is a God whwill 
remain with us and wants our devotion, a 4 
who has demonstrated his openness, has t?h 
a great risk to be so vulnerable, as, Dr. Ko. 
noted,we must do in confession. 


! 
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Moderator Charles A. Hammond 

} 

joderator of the UPCUSA Charles Ham- 

ond and Mrs. Hammond paid a visit to 
je Seminary in early winter. Preaching in 

he, Mr. Hammond took his text from 

uke 11:14-26. 

| “We have called the Church away from 

orship of idols, we have offered answers 
_{ obedience and Christian service, we have 
placed idols of civil religion with a world of 
_plitical conflict. The house is still empty and 
_:w demons have entered”... . This he found 

. be ajudgment on the Church “‘because we 

we failed to replace idols with the word and 

eaning of the Gospel.” 

| 


| 


Suzanne P. Rudiselle chats with the 
Reverend Katie Cannon, after Chapel. 


Associate Director of Professional Studies 


Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States David L. Stitt preached 
in Chapel in March. The text, read by Dr. 
McCord, was from Colossians I beginning with 
verse 15. 

Dr. Stitt spoke of the Church in a global 
perspective. Referring to his recent trip to the 
Far East, he said, ‘“‘One way to not destroy a 
church is to put it under extreme pressure 
.... There is something in the Reformed 
faith that resists tyranny. Presbyterians don’t 
like to be told what to do.” 

He talked of his moving visit in prison 
with General Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan, C. M. Kao. Dr. Kao told 
him, “You may think I’m not conscious of the 
prayers of those here and in America; this is 
the support that keeps me in good spirits, in 
health and in faith.”’ 

“The churches under pressure are alive 
and well and prospering under God’s spirit,” 
Dr. Stitt concluded. 


The second semester began with an extended 
Chapel and Service of Holy Communion. The 
preacher was the Reverend Katie G. Cannon, a 
Ph.D. candidate and Tutor at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York. The first black 
woman ordained in the UPCUSA, Ms Cannon 
has been pastor of the Ascension Church in 
New York City and is a member of the Per- 
manent Nominating Committee of the General 
Assembly. 





PCUS Moderator Dr. David L. Stitt 





Taking her text from Matthew 16:17, she 
touched upon the many ills in the modern 
world, and the fact that there have been only 
26 days of world peace since 1945. 

She painted the picture of the homeless, 
penniless carpenter taking his disciples, twelve 
ordinary men, to Caesarea Philippi, amid the 
glitter of the worshipers of Baal, to ask, “Who 
do people say Iam?’”’ 

Ms Cannon reminded the congregation how 
critical it is that Christians should know who 
they say He is. 
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The Reverend Matthew J. Welde 





Dr. E. Earle Ellis 





The Reverend Matthew J. Welde, Executive 
Secretary of the Presbyterians United for Bib- 
lical Concerns, talked of his recent trips to 
Puerto Rico, Mexico and Guatemala. In Mexico 
he sat with representatives of four continents: 
and heard them talk of what God is doing in 
their midst. 

Mr. Welde described the Church in the ‘first 
millenium as the Eastern Church of Byzantium; 
this he termed the First Church. In the second 
millenium the Second Church had its leadership 
in the West. In the upcoming third millenium, 
he sees the southern hemisphere and Asia being 
the Third Church. 

He urged his seminarian-audience to “listen 
to what God is saying through the Third 
Church because you will be dealing with it in 
your ministry.’’ He also told his listeners that 
he didn’t know a more opportune time to begin 
one’s ministry, because of the widespread, 
albeit sometimes shallow, interest in religion in 
America and in the world today. 


Dr. E. Earle Ellis, Research Professor of New 
Testament Literature at New Brunswick Sem- 
inary, was brought to the campus by The 
Theological Forum in February, when he spoke 
on “Paul’s Perspectives on Ministry and Church 
Order.”’ He discussed the charisms and how 
they flowed naturally into the order of the 
early Church. 


-{ Y, 
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Evangelist Tom Skinner 


Tom Skinner, noted evangelist and presi- 4 
dent of Tom Skinner, Associates, spoke o 
“Leadership Crisis in the 1980s from a Chi. 
tian Perspective”’ in February. Mr. Skinner, 10 
was a Harlem gang leader as a teen-ager, una- 
went a powerful religious experience tha 
changed his life. He is a graduate of Wagnée 
College, holds an honorary doctoral degree id 
is the author of four books and many articl 
He told his audience that he believes th 
society does a good job of training and deve 
oping managers but that leaders seem to emz 
by accident, by happenstance, rather than ’ 
design. He defined leaders as ‘‘those who ha 
the ability to influence people to move fr 
one point to another and get them to like it 
The qualities he thinks leaders must 
have are: a sense of who they are—‘“‘They 
have solved their identity crises;” a sense 
of community—‘“‘They can act as agents 
reconciliation and bring people together;” ci 
an ability to intercept the future. 











The Theological Forum presented Wilbur 
Sutherland, a documentary film maker and 
member of the Film Board of Canada, who 
spoke on the ‘‘Evangelical Perspectives in Con- 
temporary Film.’’ Because the young are so in- 
fluenced by films, he suggested that pastoral 
responsibilities include getting good critical re- 
views made by members of the congregation, 
teams including 18 and 19 year olds, who have 
a young perspective; make these available to 
the church, perhaps offer them to the local 
papers; hold film parties and meet afterwards to 
discuss the film, the same with homeviewing of 
television; have a church film night and offer 
some of the tremendously thoughtful films that 
are generally inaccessible outside the large 
cities; sponsor a local film festival, or hold a 
seminar and invite speakers who are knowl- 
edgeable about film. 





Film maker Wilbur Sutherland 








#, Shoki Coe, former Principal of Tainan 
teological College and former Director of the 
teological Education Fund of the World 
ouncil of Churches, spoke on ‘‘Human Rights 
‘Taiwan Today’’ to a large group in the Main 
dunge last February. Dr. Coe gave the history 
‘ post-World War II Taiwan and the critical 
Je that the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan has 
ayed in resisting oppression of human rights. 
2 told of the shocking arrests and trials that 
ok place after the Human Rights Day rally in 
zohsiung, including the imprisonment of the 
2neral Secretary of the Presbyterian Church, 
*".C.M. Kao. Despite the intimidation two 
ives of imprisoned men stood for election as 
dividuals (they are not allowed to form 
irties.) in the last election and won. Dr. Coe 
id that the letters, cables and visitations from ane = =i 
Pporters have greatly encouraged the Church. Dr. Shoki Coe 
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MAC C. WELLS (B) was elected national 
president of the National Association of 
Church Business Administrators in July 
1980. 


JOEL P. WRIGHT (B) has become pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church in Red Bluff, 
California. 


1970 

J. PAUL CAMERON (E) began a pastor- 
ate at Linway United Presbyterian 
Church, North Versailles, Pennsylvania, 
on December 1, 1980. 


1971 

CAROL E. ATWOOD-LYON (B) is now 
serving Zion United Church of Christ in 
North Canton, Ohio, as associate pastor 
with major responsibilities in evangelism, 
church growth and pastoral duties. 


In June 1980 JOHN C. CARR (M) re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in a joint program with Garrett- 
Evangelical Seminary. His dissertation 
was entitled The MMPI, Ministerial Per- 
sonality and the Practice of Ministry. In 
October 1980 he became Chairman of the 
D.Min. Committee at St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Edmonton, Alberta. His new book, 
“Handbook on the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of a Pastoral Counseling 
Center” (Carr, Hinkle & Moss, eds.) will 
be published by Abingdon in early 1981. 


ROBERT COPPOCK (B) became pastor 
of Park Boulevard Presbyterian Church in 
Oakland, California. 


MARK A. DAVIES (M) was installed as 
pastor of the Christian Reformed Church 
in East Islip, New York. 


JOHN L. GLOSSER (B) became pastor of 
The Central Christian Congregation in 
Elkhart, Indiana in August 1980. 


JOHN LACY (B) has become pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church in Caldwell, 
New Jersey. 


GLENN A. McNIEL (M) is serving as 

Assistant Professor of Psychology and 

Pastoral Ministries at Friends Bible Col- 
lege and is completing a Doctor of Min- 

istry degree in Church Growth at Fuller 

Theological Seminary. 


ROBERT H. MELOY (M) has been a 
fraternal worker in Iran and is now a mis- 
sion consultant in Maumee Valley Pres- 
bytery. 
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DAVID S. MORROW (B) left Calvary 
Church in Florham Park, New Jersey, for 
a pastorate at the First Meridian Heights 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ANDREW WILLIS (B) is principal of the 
Philadelphia Christian Academy and is 
coordinating a newly developed theolog- 
ical program at the Urban Theological 
Institute in Philadelphia. The Institute is 
designed to provide training for persons 
who wish to receive a theological degree 
on a part-time basis and specifically to 
meet the needs of the Black community 
in the Delaware Valley. 


1972 

THOMAS L. DUNCAN (B) was installed 
as pastor of Hamilton Union Presbyterian 
Church in Guilderland, New York, on 
November 16, 1980. 

HAROLD H. SCHNEDLER (B) has be- 


come pastor of Rock Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Rock Hill, Missouri. 


WILLIAM D. SPENCER (B) published an 
article on ‘‘Rastafari: Poverty and Apos- 
tasy in Paradise” in the December 1980 
issue of The Journal of Pastoral Practice. 


1973 

RONALD E. DOWELL (B) was certified 
as an “Acting ACPE Supervisor” by the 
Association of Clinical Pastoral Education, 
Pacific Region, in October 1980. 


ROGER C. HARP (B) became associate 
general presbyter of the Presbytery of 
Arkansas, in December 1980. He is also 
commissioner to the 192nd General 
Assembly (Detroit), 1980, from Indian 
Nations Presbytery. 


LONNIE H. LEE (B) left Kingfisher Fed- 
erated Church, Kingfisher, Oklahoma, 

and in October 1980 accepted a call to 

Northminster Church, Dallas, Texas. 


JOHN T. MASTERSON, JR. (B) is work- 
ing on his second book, “Speech Com- 
munication: Theory and Practice,” sched- 
uled for publication in 1982. 


HERBERT W. McGUIN, JR. (B) was ap- 
pointed pastor of the Centenary United 
Methodist Church in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. He also serves as chairperson of the 
Rocky Mountain Annual Conference 
Commission on Religion and Race. 


JAMES PARKER III (B) became Assist 
ant Professor of Theology at Eastern jj 
Baptist Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn-} 
sylvania. He is a member of the Society 
of Biblical Literature, the Association oj} 
Baptist Professors of Religion, a Felloy 
of the Institute for Biblical Research, ; 
member of the Conference on Faith an 
History and national advisor to the The 
logical Students’ Fellowship. He is also 
member of the Evangelicals for Social 44 
tion, Discipleship Workshops. 7 


Last fall GEORGE L. ROLLING (B) ra ¥ 
the Skylon and Columbus Marathons } 
with a 2:36 time for 13th place in the 
Skylon and 2:37 for 5Oth place in the§ 
Columbus. He has served a yoked paris] 

in Eastern Ohio over the past seven yea\} 
IRENE TOKAR SKIDMORE (B) has § 
been assistant pastor and director of 1 

ligious education at Central Presbyteria 

Church, Clifton Forge, Virginia, for th | 
past two years. a 
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1974 
Since 1975, CARROLL ARKEMA ( 
has been associate pastor at Old First 4 
Church, Newark, New Jersey, and sin 
1980, a part-time student in the Institia 
of Religion and Health. MARCIA AR ]} 
KEMA (73B) became pastor of First | 
Presbyterian Church at Throggs Neck d : 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of The. 
Bronx, New York, in September 1980 


BRUCE L. BECK (B) received his Ph.] } 
from the Southern Baptist Theologid ] 
Seminary on December 19, 1980. Th } 
title of his dissertation was The Inter } 
national Roles of the Philistines durit 

the Biblical Period. | 


KEITH R. CONOVER (B) became | 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Ps} 
dam, New York, in September 1980. | } 


TRENT DAVIDSON (M) left First 
Church, Elkhart, Indiana, in August 130) 
for a pastorate at Easton Presbyteri 
Church, Easton, Maryland. rt 


ROBERT J. ELDER (B) has acceptea | 
call to the Presbyterian Church of th } 
Covenant, Port Arthur, Texas. 


ADRIAN A. McFARLANE (B) is on 
three-year study leave from St. Pau 
United Church, Jamaica, West Indie 
in order to complete doctoral work © | 
Philosophical Theology at Drew Uni 

sity, Madison, New Jersey. 





‘ENNETH A. SPRANG (b) joined 
algon Corporation, a subsidiary of 


ferck & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Penn- 
ylvania, as an attorney and assistant 
ecretary. 

‘EORGE M. WILSON (B) is associate 
astor at Greggton United Methodist 
hurch in the Houston Conference. 


| 
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DANIEL M. BERRY III (B) has become 
sastor of the Piedmont Presbyterian 
‘hurch, Callaway, Virginia. 


‘AY M. HOLLINSWORTH (B) left 
leshaminy-Warwick Presbyterian Church, 
Tartsville, Pennsylvania in October 1980 
o accept a call at Bethesda Presbyterian 
“‘hurch, Elizabeth, Pennsylvania. 


‘HARLES F. HOLM (B) was installed as 


} 


astor of the United Presbyterian Church, 


Tornell, New York, on November 23, 
980. 

‘n July 1980 ERIC E. MUELLER (B) 
ecame pastoral team leader at Friends 
‘femorial Church, Seattle, Washington. 
ELIA M. MUELLER (76) is associate 
astor at Friends Memorial Church. 


AAYMOND W. SMITH (B) has become 
astor of First Presbyterian Church, Port 
eensend, Washington. 


-YILLIAM YOUNG, JR. (B) became 

astor of First Presbyterian Church, 

_ushing, Oklahoma, in December 1980. 
| 
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AVID C. HUFFMAN (B) was installed 
‘'s associate minister, Old South Church, 
‘oston, Massachusetts, in September 


| 979. 
/ILLIAM M. JAAP (B) received his doc- 


rate from the University of Nebraska- 


vin incoln, in December 1980. 
‘URTIS A. LARSON (B, 78M) became 


-ssistant pastor of First Presbyterian 
“‘hurch in Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, in 


| Bamber 1980. 


‘AROLYN J. MONTGOMERY (B) is 
haplain at Pennhurst Center, an institu- 
on for the mentally retarded, in Spring 

“ity, Pennsylvania. 


corr C. OPSAHL (B) became pastor of 
'‘irst Presbyterian Church, Snohomish, 
i _Tashington, in September 1980. 


JICHARD ROUQUIEL (B) has become 
| Minister of the First Presbyterian Church, 
lagnolia, Arkansas. 





JAMES N. SPURGEON (M) left First 
Church, Babylon, New York, in June 
1980, for a call to the Broughton Church, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


SUSAN L. TOWNER-LARSEN (E) is Di- 
rector of Christian Education at Newton 
United Presbyterian Church, Newton, 
Iowa. 


STUART C. WATTLES (B) became 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Ful- 
ton, New York. 


1977 

WILLIAM GEIGER III (B) has become 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Had- 
don Heights, New Jersey. 


JOHN D. GIBBS (B) has become pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church, Macomb, 
Illinois. 


MARY JEANETTE HOOVER (E) was 
selected as one of the Outstanding Young 
Women of America for 1980. Among her 
achievements are: State Coordinator, 
Bread for the World; Founding Board 
member of the Laramie Sexual Assault 


and Family Violence Educational Project; 


active participation in the Wyoming 
Church Coalition and leadership roles in 
various justice and peace activities. 


1978 

In August 1980, PATRICIA C. ALEX- 
ANDER (E) accepted calls at Hartland 
Presbyterian Church, Ellsworth, Wiscon- 
sin, and First Presbyterian Church, Hager 
City, Wisconsin. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD (B) is studying for 
his doctoral degree in Historical Theology 
at Drew University Graduate School, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


Since September 1979 PETER E. 
BAUER (B) has been pastor of the St. 
James United Church of Christ in Morri- 
son, Missouri and the Zion-St. Peter 
United Church of Christ in Pershing, 
Missouri. He is serving on the Social Con- 
cerns Commission of the Missouri Con- 
ference, The United Church of Christ. 
He is also a member of the Joint Talks 
Commission for the state of Missouri to 
consider a merger between The United 
Church of Christ and The Disciples of 
Christ. 


RICHARD B. CORMAN (B) has left the 
First Presbyterian Church of Galeton, 
Pennsylvania, to begin work with the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, where he 
will serve the Pinewa Christian Fellow- 
ship of Manitoba. 


LINDA PERSHING FOLEY (B) is direc- 
tor of Woman, Inc. (Women Organized to 
Make Abuse Nonexistent), San Francisco, 
California, and received a one-year gov- 
ernmental grant of $100,000 to assist in 
helping and counseling battered and 
abused women. The award was one of 
only three made out of a field of 200 ap- 
plicants. The center is in its second year, 
having evolved from a shelter to a service- 
oriented operation. 


JULIA A. FULLER (B) is interim pastor 
at First Presbyterian Church in Madison, 
Kansas. 


MARCUS P. (b) and NANCY OLSON 
HESS (E) are co-pastors at Salem Luther- 
an Church, Our Savior Lutheran Church 
and Zion Lutheran Church in Longville, 
Minnesota. 


LAWRENCE A JONES (B) was ordained 
on November 9, 1980, at Mercersburg 
Academy Chapel where he serves as 
chaplain and teaches. 


FREDERICK J. SCHUMACHER (P) has 
contributed to two books, “The Fullness 
of Life: Aging and the Older Adult,” 
edited by Cedric Tilberg, and “Spiritual 
Well-Being of the Elderly,’ Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher. 


KATHERINE A. SIMONS has been serv- 
ing the United Trinity Parish, Humeston, 
Iowa, since June 1980. 


JEAN D. WEAVER (B) has been called as 
minister of education at Calvary Presby- 
terian Church, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


1979 

GEORGE H. AINSWORTH (B) is head of 
Wavertree Hall, which houses a widow, 
three single mothers, two handicapped 
women, five singles and a family of three 
in Afton, Virginia. 


JOHN T. CARROLL (B) was installed as 
associate pastor at First Presbyterian 
Church, Dearborn, Michigan, on Novem- 
ber 23, 1980. He presented a paper, 
“Gospel of Universal Impact: An Exam- 
ination of the Use of ‘All Words’ in the 
Third Gospel” at the AAR annual meet- 
ing in Dallas, Texas, November 5-9, 1980. 
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THOMAS W. FORSTER-SMITH (B) has 
become associate pastor at Maplewood 
Presbyterian Church, Edmonds, Wash- 
ington. 

PHILIP M. JONES (B) was installed as 
associate pastor of Silver Spring Pres- 
byterian Church, Mechanicsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on March 22, 1981. 


TODD B. JONES (B) was ordained and 
installed as assistant pastor at the Presby- 
terian Church, Basking Ridge, New Jersey, 
on October 26, 1980. DR. J. RANDALL 
NICHOLS (67B) Director of the Doctor 
of Ministry Program and Lecturer in Theo- 
logy and Communication at Princeton 
Seminary, preached the sermon. 


ELIZABETH G. McGEHEE (B) was or- 
dained by New Brunswick Presbytery and 
called to be campus minister at Northern 
Louisiana University. 

PATRICK MECHAM (B) has moved from 
Scottsdale, Arizona to First Presbyterian 
Church, Bellevue, Washington. 


DIANE C. MONGER (B) was ordained in 
January 1981, and will continue her work 
as associate pastor at the United Presby- 
terian Church, New Kensington, Penn- 
sylvania. 


PHYLLIS M. NEAL (B) has become 
assistant pastor of Jamaica Presbyterian 
Church, Queens, New York. 


ROBERT S. NORRIS (B) is now associ- 
ate pastor at First Presbyterian Church, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


THOMAS E. PETTY (b) is an analyst 
with the Travelers Insurance Company, as 
well as a youth director at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts. 


BARBARA A. THURSBY (B) and her 
husband DONALD U. THURSBY (80B) 
have been co-pastors at First Presbyterian 
Church, Buckhannon, West Virginia, and 
French Creek Presbyterian Church, West 
Virginia, since July 1980. 


1980 

MARILYN L. ALAMSHA (B) has been 
serving at Flint Westside Cluster, Flint, 
Michigan, since August 1980. 


DEENA L. CANDLER (B) was ordained 

November 30, 1980 at St. James Presby- 

terian Church in Littleton, Colorado, and 
installed February 1, 1981 at Faith Pres- 

byterian Church in Minnetonka, Minn- 

esota. 
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MARK C. CARLSON (B) has become 
pastor of Musconetcong Presbyterian 
Church, Hampton, New Jersey. 


TERESA M. DERR (B) is a chaplain at 
St. Peter’s Medical Center, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 


VICTORIA LEE ERICKSON (b) has just 
produced the Delaware Valley Regional 
Land Use Planning Resource Guide, 
which was prepared by Project Cross- 
roads, a continuing education network 
system. She was the coordinator and 
general editor of the project, which was 
published through the Continuing Educa- 
tion Department of Temple University, 
where Vicki is working for her master’s 
degree. 


LANCE V. GROTHE (B) has become 
pastor of Community Presbyterian 
Church, Minatare, Nebraska, and First 
Presbyterian Church, Bayard, Nebraska, 
in September 1980. 


RICHARD C. KLEIN, JR. (B) is assistant 
pastor of the Elfinwild Presbyterian 
Church, Glenshaw, Pennsylvania. 


DWIGHT A. LEWIS (B) has been associ- 
ate pastor of Twelve Corners Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, New York, since 
October 1980. 


CHARLES W. MARVIN (M) is conduc- 
ting worship services, religious education 
classes and counseling ministry for new 
Navy recruits at the Naval Training Cen- 
ter, San Diego, California. 


KENNETH H. MAST (B) left Calvary 
Church, Florham Park, New Jersey, in 
October 1980 to go to First Meridan 

Heights Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


THOMAS PUTNAM ROBERTS (B) is an 
associate pastor at Foothills Methodist 
Church, San Diego, California, and 
MARY PUTNAM ROBERTS (80B) has 
become an assistant pastor at Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in San Diego. She 
was ordained and installed on March 22, 
1981. 


MARY E. SAMPLE (B) was ordained 
October 26, 1980, at her home church in 
Ft. Pierce, Florida, and was installed as 
assistant pastor of the First United Pres- 
byterian Church in Eustis, Florida, on 
November 23, 1980. 


J. STUART TAYLOR III (B) is associate 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Athens, Georgia. 


| 


MARK P. THOMAS (B), recently or- 
dained, is the second member of the thi 
generation of Presbyterian ministers in 
family. His sister, Marcia, is currently en 
rolled at Princeton Seminary. His father 
Dr. Dan C. Thomas, Secretary of Prince. 
ton Theological Seminary and Alumni 
Secretary, is one of four pastors in the 
second generation. Mark’s grandfather, ; 
missionary in China, was the first. 
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CORRECTION 
In the picture story on Autumn Ac- | 
tion on pages 8 and 9 in the Winter | 
1981 issue of the Alumni News, alum-| 
na Toshii Shimoda Moore (60E) was/ 
incorrectly identified as Anna May Sa 
Pa, president of the International Stu+ 
dents Association. 
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Dr. Ronald C. White (64B) has been appoint’ 
by the Board of Trustees of Princeton The 
logical Seminary to the position of Associa: 
Director of Continuing Education and will fi 
his post on June 1, 1981. Find out more abe! 
Dr. White in the Summer 1981 issue of the 

Alumni News. 
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international conference 
on Austin Farrer 








...it seems that the heart and mind 
e the two infinite and divine powers of 

n, and that neither is of ultimate 
orth without the other. Shall I love 
hat I do not see to be real, and waste 
y heart on a fool’s paradise? Shall I 
either prize nor worship nor serve what I 

€ as reality of fact? Shall I spread my 
hole mind in a cold aseptic field of ob- 
tvation? No; truth in the mind, and 
arity in the heart.”—Austin Farrer. 

The Second International Conference 
m the thought of Austin Farrer, British 
hilosopher and theologian, was held at 
‘rinceton Seminary at the end of Jan- 
aty. The first such conference was held 
1 Cambridge University in 1977. Hosting 
he meeting of scholars from Australia, 
gland, Canada and the United States 
vere Dr. Diogenes Allen, Stuart Professor 
f Philosophy at Princeton Seminary, and 
x. Jeffrey C. Eaton (71B, 79D), Chaplain 
t Hamilton College. 


Ten papers were presented to the 
group, including one by Charles C. Conti 
(64B, 65M), who was here from the Uni- 
versity of Sussex in England. Two public 
lectures were given: the first, which 
opened the three-day conference, was 
given by Dr. Julian Hartt, Professor of 
Religious Studies at the University of 
Virginia; the second, by Nolloth Profes- 
sor of the Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion at Oxford University, Basil G. 
Mitchell. The presentations will appear 
in book form. 


(Seated) Professor Diogenes Allen, Princeton 


Theological Seminary; Professor Basil Mitchell, 


Oxford University, England; Professor Julian 
Hartt, University of Virginia; The Reverend 
Charles C. Hefling, Jr., Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Cynthia Bell, editor, Cowley Pub- 
lications, Cambridge, Massachusetts; The 
Reverend David Galilee, Ely, Cambridgeshire, 
England. 





(Standing) The Reverend Margaret Yee, Kent- 
hurst, N.S.W., Australia; Professor Russell Ald- 
winckle, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; Professor 
John Underwood Lewis, University of Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada; Dr. Eric Springsted, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey; Mr, William Wilson, University 
of Virginia; Professor Ann Loades, University 
of Durham, England; Professor Charles C. 
Conti, University of Sussex, England; Dr. 
Jeffrey C. Eaton, Chaplain, Hamilton College, 
New York; Professor Robert King, Millsaps 
College, Mississippi; Mrs. Howard Burkle and 
Professor Howard Burkle, Grinnell College, 
Iowa; Professor James F. Day, and Professor 
Rodger Forsman, Acadia University, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 

Absent were: Professor Edward Henderson, 
Louisana State University; Professor Michael 
McLain, Southwestern at Memphis; Professor 
John Glasse, Vassar College; and The Rever- 
end Brian Hebblethwaite, Dean of the Chapel, 
Queens College, Cambridge University. 
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June 29, 19§ 


Dear Colleagues: 


Tonight Princeton’s 40th Institute of Theology begins, and nearly 400 ministers and laypersons are expected to attend. 
year’s theme is ‘““A New Heaven and a New Earth.’ With Summer School and the Summer Language School there are mor 
than 600 people on campus actively engaged in study. Only in late August will these activities come to a halt to give the - 
maintenance staff a brief opportunity to get buildings in readiness for the fall semester. When September comes, physical. 
facilities will be taxed beyond capacity as the Seminary begins its 170th year. . 


Of course, buildings, however historic or handsome, do not make Princeton Seminary. People do, faculty and students ‘ 
engaged in programs of theological education and in common worship, and our chief attention is given to them as they are 
involved in preparation for ministry in the Church of Jesus Christ. However, buildings are important as auxiliaries, shelter?) 
ing the books of Speer Library, providing a place to worship, housing students and offering space for study, meals, and 
recreation. Until recently, because of financial constraints, we were unable to do more than take care of essential main- 
tenance of these buildings. Through the years, however, we have become increasingly concerned about compliance with 
modern safety regulations, about functioning utilities adequate for their purpose, and about reasonable comfort and con- | 
venience for students living in our older structures. 
In 1975-76 in Phase One of the plans of the Board of Trustees for renewing the campus, Miller Chapel was renovated and |» 
air-conditioned with a grant given to the Seminary by the Pew Memorial Trust. Phase Two began in 1978 when Alexande 
Hall was put into excellent condition with particular care not to alter its outside appearance. In 1979 Brown Hall was 
modernized in similar fashion, and in 1980 the upper floors of Hodge also were renovated. Most recently the Admin- 
istration Building has been doubled in size and greatly improved in interior appearance and efficiency. The cost of these 
projects was met by bequests from friends of the Seminary, gifts of individuals, and foundation grants. 


Now we have come to Phase Three in the updating and renewal of the campus—the renovation of the cluster of buildings ¢ 
Stockton Street on the Tennent Campus. These structures were built during the late twenties for a boys’ school, from 
the ravages of time and student living. 

Tennent Hall, North and South Halls, the Christian Education Building, and the Whiteley Gymnasium will be completely " 
renewed inside, with necessary alterations for convenience, usefulness and safety. All the handsome classic exteriors will! 
can’t cheat a building.’ Failure to attend to the needs of these buildings now will lead to further deterioration. 


The cost of the work on these five buildings will be close to $4 million. As with previous i 


for the Tennent Campus. 


In the campaigns to erect the Campus Center, Speer Library, Erdman Hall, and to endow thi 
program of the Center of Continuing Education, your loyal and generous support was cruci 
We are grateful to God for you and your congregations and for your partnership in the edut 
tional ministry of Princeton Seminary. We invite you to help us now in the renewal of the — 
Tennent Campus while there is still time to save this valuable space for the use of future 
generations. 


Faithfully yours, 


perth “Ue ea 


James I. McCord 
President 
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Books at Princeton 








fAUl 


A posTl 


Above and on the cover, four faculty members autograph copies of their latest works during book si 
ing held late last term. Two of the authors, Christiaan Beker, Ph.D. (upper left) and James E. Loder. 
Ph.D. (lower right) discuss the writing process and their books in the articles that follow. 

The other two authors are Diogenes Allen, Ph.D., the Stuart Professor of Philosophy (above right) 
and Donald Macleod, Th.D. (lower left). Dr. Allen’s book, The Traces of God: In a Frequently Ho;le 
World (Cowley Publications) examines the ways we can experience the presence of God in the mids?! 
physical pain, loss, and human evil. An article on the Stuart Chair appears in Alumni News, spring 1¢1, 

Macleod’s book is a new and revised edition of his well received Presbyterian Worship: Its Meani’ 
and Method (John Knox Press). This standard text for courses in worship now contains inclusive lar: 
uage, a chapter on ordination, and two new sermons on worship. An article on preaching by Macleo 
appears on page 15 of this publication. 
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alking to J. Christiaan Beker, Ph.D., PTS 
‘ofessor of Biblical Theology, outdoors 
1 campus about Paul the Apostle (Phila- 
lelphia: Fortress, 1980) is a disconcert- 
g experience. He interrupts long com- 
jex sentences on the coherent contin- 
ney and contingent coherence of Paul’s 
pspel to shout greetings or comments to 
‘Assing students. Actually Paul and the 


jfluence on his major work as a “pastoral 
ssion despite the scholarly pitch.” In 
er words, he sees in Paul a paradigm 
I ministry today. 

Beker conceives of Paul’s gospel as 
ving a “definable content, an abiding 
mter, which remains constant though 
Idressed to particular people for a spe- 
fic reason at a definite time and place.” 
€ calls this double focus on core mean- 
F and delimiting context ‘“‘the contin- 
mt-coherent dialectic of the gospel.” 
Though Beker appears at times to dis- 
in the monolithic scholarly apparatus 
piiatory now for a major work on Paul, 
is book is in control of that apparatus. 
he hundreds of footnotes suggest the 
assed commentaries of centuries of 
tought on this so very central Christian 


| 


F 


| Faculty Authors 


Discuss 


Process of Composition 


figure. Beker gives a lot of credit 10 his 
graduate student, C. D. Myers, for his 
help constructing those footnotes. They 
are really, though, only “apparatus.” 
What counts is all the thinking that they 
signify has been done on Paul. 

Beker is always aware of the tradition. 
When he talks about any of his ideas, he 
begins by locating himself in the history 
of thought. He does so in order event- 
ually to extend or refute certain lines of 
that thought. His writing style like his 
conversation is shaped by the logical 
structure of argument. Beker is a careful 
thinker. 

That intellectual precision makes the 
apocalyptic tenor of his thesis all the 
more startling. The book is subtitled The 
Triumph of God in Life and Thought. 
“T hold out,” Beker says pointedly, “for 
a theocentric, rather than a christocentric, 
delineation of Paul’s gospel.” He does so 
because he takes Paul’s apocalyptic ser- 
iously. “It is not as people like Bult- 
mann,” Beker’s existential mentor, 
“‘would have claimed that we should an- 
thropologize the apocalyptic elements of 
Paul’s gospel by just talking about private 
apocalypses in the soul.” 

Contemporary scholarship deals with 
Paul’s apocalyptic in two major ways. The 
existential approach of Bultmann sees it 
as the possibility for change within a life- 
time. Beker is putting, then, the notion of 
change back into the context of cumulated 
lifetimes, of history. The “coherent” 
center for Beker of Paul’s gospel comes 
from “‘the eschatological coordinates of 
God’s act in Jesus Christ. For Paul, Christ 
is the first fruit of the kingdom,” Beker 
says, “the first harvest of the new age.” 

Making explicit the implications of 
“first fruit’’ and “‘new age,” Beker says, 


“the Christian life style and emphasis on 
salvation—not for the church alone but 
for the world—has to have an apocalyptic, 
theocentric dimension. Whatever the 
Christian may anticipate of the joy of the 
redeemed community, it is because of the 
apocalyptic vision that that community 
can have its windows opened ‘radically’ 
to the world.” 

Paul’s apocalyptic has occupied Beker 
since his work as a graduate student at 
the University of Chicago in the mid 
fifties. He didn’t write his dissertation on 
Paul because his advisor felt that little 
more of significance could be said about 
the evangelist. Apparently, even 25 years 
ago the scholarship on Paul was over- 
whelming. 

During the summer of 1976, Beker 
wrote a group of essays on Paul. That was 
the beginning of the book. He threw the 
essays away and returned to the project 
the next summer with his thesis fully con- 
ceived. He submitted the first draft to 
Fortress in 1978. One early reader com- 
piled 15 pages of detailed criticism. 
Fortress gave Beker a letter of intent to 
publish provided he answer the criticism. 
Most of what Beker had to do entailed 
identification of the relationship of his 
ideas to those of other scholars. The 
editor speculated on three to five years 
for the task. Beker finished by the sum- 
mer of 1979. “The curse of writing a 
book like this,’ Beker says of that year of 
intense engagement with the scholarship, 
“is the bibliographic game. You have to 
be selective about whom you discuss 
without omitting mention of those whose 
omission will weaken the thesis for the 
reader.” 

The original conception of the book 
called for eight chapters. Now there are 
16. Beker wrote the last chapter on “The 
Triumph of God” first; chapters two, ten, 
and eleven were later additions. 

Beker says the second chapter was the 
most difficult; “I needed to make a con- 
sistent statement about what I considered 
to be the nature of Paul’s thought.” It is 
the eighth chapter, though, based on 1 
Corinthians, “Paul’s Apocalyptic Theology: 
Apocalyptic and the Resurrection of 
Christ,’ which is the crucial chapter for 
the exposition of the overall thesis. Beker 
calls it his “linchpin.” 

The American Academy of Religion in 
conjunction with the Society of Biblical 
Literature is planning a three hour session 
on Beker’s book for the forthcoming na- 
tional meetings in San Francisco. It is one 
of two works selected to focus discussion 
on the center of Pauline theology. 


transformation 


James E. Loder, newly appointed Profes- 
sor of the Philosophy of Christian Ed- 
ucation (see p.11), has recently pub- 
lished The Transforming Moment: Under- 
standing Convictional Experiences (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1981). Asked what 
he means by “transformation,” Dr. Loder 
begins by invoking the image of a butter- 
fly emerging from its cocoon. “A key bib- 
lical word is ‘metamorphosis, ” he says; 
*‘the root, ‘morphé,’ means ‘true form’ as 
opposed to the ‘false form,’ ‘mask,’ or 
‘pretense’ of the Greek word, ‘schema.’ 
‘Transformation’ entails, then, a change 
in true form, in what,” he goes on to ex- 
plain, “‘it means to be human.” 

Loder argues that the virtue of the be- 
havioral sciences is specificity. The con- 
comitant emphasis on description leads 
them, however, “‘to ignore fundamental 
presuppositions about human nature.” 
Concentrating on those presuppositions, 
theology, on the other hand, makes onto- 
logical statements which tend to lack the 
cogency of specific observation. At this 
stage in his work, he sees the problem of 
relating the two perspectives on human 
nature as primarily an epistemological 
one. His current hypothesis for medi- 
ation between them centers on the con- 
cept of transformation. 

What the social sciences say of man 
is true, Loder says, but that “knowl- 
edge” and its mode of investigation are 
also a function of the condition of the 
knower or investigator. He calls that con- 
dition “‘alienation.” It is literally the state 
of not being at one with the other; the 
basic term for this human condition is, of 
course, “‘sin.” Loder argues that the lim- 
itations of reason itself require a recogni- 
tion of the processes of revelation and 
transformation. They foster a spiritually 
dynamic approach to the social scientist’s 
data. 

Interestingly, Loder’s work focuses on 
‘transformation,’ changing human na- 
ture, as a way of comprehending the 
agency of change presupposed by the 
term “revelation.” The latter word repre- 
sents, perhaps, the more generic and more 
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traditional theological approach to the 
convictional experience. Following the 
case method of the social scientist, his 
book looks at what happens to individ- 
uals who undergo such experiences. Con- 
ventional psychology has tended to dis- 
count the validity of these experiences by 
failing to distinguish vision—what Loder 
calls ‘“‘a window on divine reality” —from 
hallucination. The case histories are com- 
piled from his work as a counselor at 
Princeton. Though the text amply repre- 
sents accounts by seminarians, Loder also 
draws upon the experiences of a diverse 
group of people living in the Princeton 
area. The first case history he narrates is 
his own. 

One thing that surely happened to 
Loder as a result of his convictional ex- 
perience was the awareness of his own 
“achievement mentality.” The exper- 
ience occurred in 1970 after he had be- 
gun teaching at PTS. “I had,” he recalls, 
“completed the Ph.D. at Harvard in 1962 
and my second book in 1966. I had just 
finished a sabbatical in Geneva with 
Piaget, and my third book was half done. 
I came home for a quick vacation with 
the family after an around-the-world tour 
as an adviser to an international confer- 
ence on Christian Education in Singapore. 
With my thoroughbred dog, two lovely 
children and wife, I started up the New 
York throughway in a camper—as 
achievers do.” 

He talks in the book of the demonic 
character of achievement which ac- 
customs people to thinking of their worth 
as non-ascriptive. ““A person feels worth- 
while,” Loder says, “the more he pro- 
duces, but he doesn’t really get what he 
wants. What he gets is approval; what he 
wants is love, and that can’t be earned.” 

What happened to Loder was what we 
call an “‘accident’’ and what people used 
to call a “‘miracle.”’ “It took me two 
years,’ Loder says, “to absorb what 
occurred. For a couple of years, I tried 
to do my work the old way; I fought, in 
effect, the implications of the exper- 
ience.” Loder went back to the third 
book on epistemology of faith. It was to 
have been a “‘scholarly” work correlating 
Piaget’s structuralism and Merleau- 
Ponty’s phenomenology. Gradually he 
realized that his experience of grace had 
given him a sense of meaning deeper than 
that supported by the more purely intel- 
lectual assumptions of his unfinished 
book. That work has itself been trans- 
formed via Loder’s experience into the 
present volume. It is a book, then, about 
the process that produced it. 


Why 
Ministers 
Read 


Dr. Seuss 


by Suzi Wizowaty 





Ainisters read children’s books. Their 
easons vary: to understand children, 
hemselves and the world, and to help 
ythers understand themselves, children, 
nd the world. As Dr. Freda Gardner, 
\ssociate Professor of Christian Educa- 
ion at PTS, explains, “First, reading 
hildren’s literature can sensitize an adult 
o the realities of children’s lives. A lot of 
dults feel children are less than whole 
veings, but children are whole individuals, 
vith full lives and all the dimensions one 
inds in adults’ lives. Reading children’s 
iterature helps one become aware of the 
ears, hopes, likes and dislikes that make 
p kids’ worlds. Standing in the shoes of 
n eight-year-old heroine helps you see 
hings her way. 

A book like Bridge to Terabithia,” 
jardner explains, “reflects an authentic 
xperience that is unique in its partic- 
ars, but one that many children (and 
dults) encounter in its generalities. It 
3 a paradigm of intimacy and hope, 
oss of expectation, and confrontation 
vith the reality that life is not forever. 
t explodes myths and presents the fact 
hat all of us must go through this ex- 
rerience of loss over and over and over 
1 our lives. It reminds us that children, 
00, know devastating loss. 

_ Saying children’s lives are as complete 
-s adults,” Gardner maintains, “is not to 
omanticize them. From a Christian per- 
pective, children are every bit as good 
nd as evil as adults. But children’s lives 
re simpler from an adult point of view. 
Vhen a child stands in awe of an act of 
indness or a flower or a rainbow, there 
2ems to be a clarity of experience un- 
ommon for an adult. 

_ One can study Erikson or Piaget or 
ny other developmental psychologist, 
ut reading good children’s literature 
aakes the theoretical come alive. Chil- 
ten’s literature complements child psy- 
hology.” 

_ The growing critical attention to chil- 
ten’s literature has accompanied the 
ntry into the field of established writers 
or adults, both of which have contrib- 
ted to the genre’s increased legitimacy 
nd popularity among grown-up readers. 
Vhile relatives and friends continue to 
uy children’s books for children, a 
izeable number of adult individuals now 
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'‘uzi Wizowaty, manager of the Theolog- 
zal Book Agency, is a serious reader of 
hildren’s books. Her B.A. in anthropol- 
gy is from Princeton University. She re- 
eived her bookstore training at the Sem- 
ary Cooperative Bookstore in Chicago. 





buy the same books for themselves. 

“Literature for children helps us get in 
touch with what has been schooled out of 
us,’ says Dr. Gardner. “‘The fanciful, the 
imaginative, the whimsical—that which 
mature people tend to see as secondary, 
especially people, like ministers, with ad- 
vanced degrees, for whom the cognitive 
and rational are best. 

Peter Spier is particularly gifted,” 
Gardner says, “at picking up the whim- 
sical side of life, and he does it so simply 
and directly that both children and adults 
can understand what he is saying. For ex- 
ample,’ Gardner continues, “never in all 
my years of knowing about the flood did 
I ever think of Noah having to sweep out 
the ark! And never till I saw Peter Spier’s 
drawings of the water getting higher and 
higher did I realize that all the other ani- 
mals were left, and that they drowned! 
He addresses the realities of life. I hate 
the phrase ‘bottom line, but it applies. 

Barbara Cohen’s The Binding of Isaac, 
told from the point of view of an aged 
Isaac to his grandson, adds a new dimen- 
sion to this fairly puzzling, not to say ter- 
rifying, biblical story. Mildred Taylor’s 
Roll of Thunder, Hear My Cry offers a 
moving and enlightening portrayal of a 
black family during the Depression; it is 
a story that does more to inform the 
reader about the experience of white 
racism than many an adult book on the 
subject. This book won the Newbery 
Award for excellence in children’s liter- 
ature. 

It seems that the best children’s books 
present truths in a simple, clear, direct 
and uncommercial way. 

Besides providing entertainment and 
education, children’s books can help a 
minister with his or her congregants. Dr. 
Gardner explains, “There is a category of 
children’s literature designed to help 
parents understand what their child is 
going through; these books can be the basis 
of conversation with an individual or in a 
class setting.” Lisa and Her Soundless 
World, Two Homes to Live In, and My 
Grandpa Died Today are in a series from 
Human Sciences Press. Many other books 
will help parents understand a child’s ex- 
periences by providing the words to deal 
with them. 

“These kinds of books,’ Gardner 
points out, “may keep one from general- 
izing from personal experience, which we 
all tend to do too much. I often hear 
people say, ‘There’s so much to know, it’s 
paralyzing.’ But ministry isn’t a call to 
give answers; it’s a call to be with people 
in their experiences and to give witness to 


the Gospel, which itself gives expression 
and interpretation to all aspects of human 
life. 

For example, the loss of dreams or 
separation from the source of love keeps 
cropping up in a variety of ways through- 
out one’s life. There are a thousand ways 
to express the loss of dreams; the more 
we read, the more we recognize this. We 
needn’t be afraid of knowing, or be re- 
luctant to be exposed to experience. The 
exposure helps us be more sensitive.” 

Some retellings of Bible stories are 
popular, as are religious folktales, such as 
The Little Friar Who Flew, Why Noah 
Chose the Dove, Elijah the Slave, and 
Giant at the Ford. Gardner agrees that 
“there are contemporary stories, true to 
the richness of the Bible, which are built 
on careful recognition of biblical truths. 
Jacob Have I Loved, this year’s Newbery 
Award winner, is one. It is about the 
struggles of twin sisters. Part of the valid- 
ity of the Bible is that it is full of authen- 
tic stories by real people trying to make 
sense of their experience. Real people 
today telling similar stories are also trying 
to make sense of experience. I’m not 
speaking,” Gardner says, “of those books 
in which truth is twisted to make a cute 
story! Almost anybody who has any re- 
ligious sophistication or aesthetic sensi- 
bility can tell when a story is contrived to 
sell rather than represent reality through 
biblical witness. 

Many non-biblical stories,’ Gardner 
adds, “have a recognizably theological 
dimension. The Chronicles of Narnia is an 
obvious one, but there are others as well, 
with persistent themes of one’s relation- 
ship to God and each other. Dr. Seuss, 
who’s been called ‘the home theologian,’ 
consistently deals with the nature and 
value of persons.” 

Amos and Boris is a tale of lasting 
friendship; The Courage of Sarah Noble, 
a story of a young pioneer girl who acts 
with dignity and compassion in a situ- 
ation of hardship; My Grandson Lew, a 
mother and son’s shared memories of the 
boy’s grandfather. In Cornrows, mother 
and grandmother tell a child and her 
brother colorful stories of the history of 
the hairstyle, as they braid her, and then 
his, hair. William’s Doll tells of a boy who 
wants a doll and how he finally gets it. 
“Any one of these could be used by a 
minister,’ Gardner says, “with a parish- 
ioner or a group, to discuss an issue or 
make a point. If a story is real to children, 
they will know what it means. The better 
the story, the better the lesson will be 
learned.” 





The Theological Book Agency is pleased to offer a new service— 
a short annotated listing of important new works in several of 
the fields represented in the store. Such a listing is necessarily 
selective; in some cases, we omit an important work, notably by 
Seminary faculty, because it has received attention elsewhere. In 
addition, our focus is limited to certain areas though we hope to 
present titles from other areas (for example, pastoral ministry) 
in subsequent issues. 

We attempt to describe rather than evaluate the books listed 
and to include a selection of interest to alumni/ae. Comments or 
suggestions are appreciated. 

Any book listed, as well as any other book in print, can be 
ordered from the Theological Book Agency (Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, CN821, Princeton, NJ 08540) at 10% off list 
price—and occasionally 15-20%—plus postage and handling. 


Church and Society 


Peter Berger, The Heretical Imperative: Contemporary Possibil- 
ities of Religious Affirmation. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1980. Pb. 3.55. Proposes an inductive method for 
thinking about religious phenomena—religious truth has 
nothing to fear from reason. Christianity and other relig- 
ions will, or should, be revitalized by contact with each 
other. 


Robert McAfee Brown, Making Peace in the Global Village. 
Philadelphia: Westminster, 1981. Pb. 5.35. Christians can 
and should play a more central role in peacemaking, which 
includes concern for poverty, racism, hunger and social in- 
justice. Questions for group discussion. 


Placido Erdozain, Archbishop Romero: Martyr of Salvador. 
Maryknoll: Orbis, 1981. Pb. 4.45. His life, as prophet for 
justice and defender of the poor, and its abrupt ending. 


Ronald J. Sider, ed., Cry Justice: The Bible on Hunger and Pov- 
erty. New York: Paulist, 1980. Pb. 2.20. A collection of 
biblical passages for reflection upon hunger, justice, and the 
poor; love of God equals love of one’s neighbor. 


New Testament 


Martin Hengel, The Atonement: The Origin of the Doctrine in 
the NT, trans. John Bowden. Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981. 
Pb. 6.35. Traces the doctrine of the atonement, the sayings 
of Jesus, and the early church and shows how the theme 
“dying for’ was widespread through Greek and Latin liter- 
ature. 


Bengt Holmberg, Paul and Power: The Structure of Authority 
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New and Newsworthy 


in the Primitive Church as Reflected in the Pauline Epistles. 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1980. Hb. 13.45. Theological anal- 
ysis of ministry and its exercise of authority within the prim- 
itive church follows an historical, sociological examination. _ 


Leander E. Keck and J. Louis Martyn, eds., Studies in Luke- — 
Acts. Philadelphia: Fortress, 1980. Pb. 7.15. Reprint of | 
now significant essays in the movement since the 1960s 
away from the Lucan portrait drawn by Conzelmann and | 
Haenchen. 

















William G. Rusch, ed., The Trinitarian Controversy. Philadel- 
phia: Fortress, 1980. Pb. 6.25. The development of a co- 
herent doctrine of the Trinity in the patristic church asa re- © 
sult of the Arian controversy. Introductory summary of 
events to the year 300 provides context for primary texts 
comprising the main body of the book. 


Old Testament 


Robert B. Coote, Amos Among the Prophets: Composition ane 
Theology. Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981. Pb. 4.95. Purpose: 
ly simple essay presenting analysis of Amos with method- | 


ology that can be used on other prophets. 


Douglas Stuart, Old Testament Exegesis: A Primer for Stu- | 
dents & Pastors. Philadelphia: Westminster, 1980. Pb. 7.15) 
A twelve step procedure for students and a six step outline | 
for pastors attempt to provide a simple, though not simplis-. 
tic, and accessible exegetical route through biblical passages. 
The last chapter, ““Exegesis Aids & Resources,” makes up | 
half the book and is a comprehensive bibliographic surves 
and guide. 


Claus Westermann, The Structure of the Book of Job: A Form 
Critical Analysis. Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981. Hb. 13.45. 
Examination of the structure of Job reveals three dimensior 
of existence—being a self, being with others, being before 
God—encompassed in the language of lament, a language thi 
in itself holds the key to understanding. ee | 


Theology . | 
. , } 4 
James Barr, The Scope and Authority of the Bible. Philadelphi' |, 
Westminster, 1980. Pb. 7.15. Seven lectures, covering fun-' 
damentalism, the relation between biblical study and theol-' }, 
ogy, the nature of biblical authority, etc. | 
Karl Barth, The Christian Life, trans. Geoffrey W. Bromiley. — 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1981. Hb. 13.50. English versio 
of what would have formed Vol. IV of the Church Dog- | 


matics, includes sections on ethics and the Lord’s Prayer. 
Daniel P. Fuller, Gospel & Law: Contrast or Continuum? The 
_ Hermeneutics of Dispensationalism & Covenant Theology. 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980. Pb. 9.85. Rejects covenant 
| theology. The law is a law of faith; the antithesis between 
__ law and Gospel established by Luther, Calvin, and others can 
no longer stand up under the scrutiny of biblical theology. 


dans Kiting and Jurgen Moltmann, Conflicting Ways of Inter- 
_ preting the Bible. New York: Seabury, 1980. Pb. 3.35. 

_ Methods of interpretation are displayed and discussed, both 
scientific exegesis (materialist, linguistic, psychoanalytic) 

and practical exegesis (Jewish, black, feminist, that of basic 
communities in Latin America). 


ames Luther Mays, ed., /nterpreting the Gospels. Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1981. Pb. 12.15. Reprinted essays from the 

_ journal, /nterpretation. Contributors include Minear, Fitz- 

myer, Kingsbury, Achtemeier, Kee, Danker, Ralph P. Martin, 

_ Kysar, D. Moody Smith, Raymond E. Brown, and others. 





Rober P. Scharlemann, The Being of God: Theology and the 
__ Experience of Truth. New York: Seabury, 1981. Hb. 13.45. 
_ Draws on analytical, phenomenological, and speculative tra- 

ditions of philosophy, as well as on Aquinas, Barth, Ebeling, 
_ Altizer, and especially Tillich, in an attempt to further the 
discussion of truth in theology. 


idouard Schweizer, The Holy Spirit. Philadelphia: Fortress, 

- 1980. Hb. 8.95. German ed. of 1978, trans. Reginald H. 
and Ilse Fuller. Biblical authors attempted to express their 

_ experiences of the Holy Spirit in what was inevitably picture 

_ language; we must learn to have confidence in that language, 

_ because we cannot capture God in any other. 


eonard Swindler, ed., Consensus in Theology?: A Dialogue 
with Hans Kiing and Edward Schillebeekx. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1980. Pb. 4.45. Theologizing in the 
_ world should be carried on by judicious dialogue, not juri- 
. dical decision. Protestant, Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
| Jewish, Muslim, Islamic views represented. Also Kiing’s 
“Why I Remain a Catholic.” 


ohn Templeton, The Humble Approach. New York: Seabury, 
- 1981. Hb. 9.85. Theology is “the queen of the sciences,” 
and scientists searching for truth often discover God, which 
_ is as it should be since the most vital issue in the world is 

| the relationship between humankind and God. 


Anthony C. Thiselton, The Two Horizons: New Testament 
Hermeneutics and Philosophical Description. Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1980. Hb. 19.15. The problem of hermeneutics 
_ from the evangelical point of view is to fuse two perspectives 
—that of the original writer of scripture and that of con- 
temporary interpreters, both located in their own historical 
and intellectual contexts. Nevertheless, philosophy is limited 
; _ in the contribution it can make to biblical interpretation. 


! 


en M. Thompson, Jesus Lord and Savior: A Theopathic 

_ Christology & Soteriology. New York: Paulist, 1980. Pb. 
_ 8.95. Explores the “ontological ground of the phenomenon 

of Christian consciousness.”’ “To talk about God’s descent 
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to man from above is to talk about man’s ascent to God from 
below .. . Jesus... teaches us a new way to think about God 
and man, a way that transcends the old dichotomies and 
dualisms. Christ reveals that the Divine, theos, is pathos, not 
apathy, and thus is to be encountered in man, and in the 
present.” 


Worship and Preaching 


Horace T. Allen, A Handbook for the Lectionary. Philadelphia: 
Geneva, 1980. Pb. 8.05. Lists the Scripture reading for each 
Sunday in a three year cycle. Also collect, psalm, hymn and 
anthem suggestions for each week. 


Frank Colquhoun, Hymns That Live: Their Meaning and Mes- 
sage. Downers Grove, Il.: Intervarsity, 1980. Pb. 6.25. 
Hymns are devotional and have biblical character. British 
Canon explores both aspects through attention to history, 
structure, and meaning; 40 hymns included. 


James W. Cox, The Twentieth Century Pulpit, Vol. Il. Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1981. Pb. 8.05. Focuses on social and ethical 
issues. Among the 27 preachers: E. Achtemeier; W. S. Cof- 
fin, Jr.; D. W. Cleverley Ford; J. Moltmann; J. A. T. Robin- 
son; Paul Tillich. 


James Daane, Preaching with Confidence: A Theological Essay 
on the Power of the Pulpit. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980. 
Pb. 3.55. Preachers should value preaching as they value 
Scripture; they should preach rather than “discuss” or 
“‘share.’’ After all, “God has identified his name and his repu- 
tation with the power of his Word.” 


Thomas and Sharon Neufer Emswiler, Wholeness in Worship: 
Creative Models for Sunday, Family, and Special Services. 
San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1980. Pb. 6.25. Feminist 
theology, inclusive language, appreciation of the arts and the 
need to engage all the senses—balanced by a respect for theo- 
logical correctness and a solid biblical perspective—make up 
wholistic worship. 


D. W. Cleverley Ford, The Ministry of the Word. Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1980. Hb. 11.65. Examines the origin and role 
of preaching in church history to date, discusses the theolog- 
ical fundamentals upon which preaching is and must con- 
tinue to be based, and offers practical advice for preachers. 


David Ng and Virginia Thomas, Children in the Worshipping 
Community. Atlanta: John Knox, 1981. Pb. 5.95. Children 
have a right to participate in worship; shows how to achieve 
balance between theological integrity and relevance for 
children. 


James H. and Rowena D. Robinson, How to Involve Children in 
Worship Services. St. Louis: Concordia, 1980. Pb. 3.55. 
Twenty-four services, including suggestions for the children’s 
delivery of the lesson, visual aids, songs, prayers. 


Robert D. Young, Be Brief About It. Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1980. Pb. 7.15. A plea for the ten minute sermon. The 
mood of the times requires it; the Gospel is more conducive 
to “brief, hinting speech’’; and brevity provides intensity that 
aids communication. 


The 
Seminary 





Dr. Moffett 


new faculty 


Samuel H. Moffett (42B), Ph.D. has been 
appointed Professor of Ecumenics and 
Mission at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Born in Pyengyang, Korea, Dr. Moffett 
spent two years each in Peking and Nan- 
king as a missionary. Deported from 
China in 1951, he returned to the United 
States where he served as Visiting Lec- 
turer at Princeton Seminary and Acting 
Personnel Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. In 1955, he 
went back to Korea as a missionary. 

He and his wife, Eileen, have both 
taught at the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary in Seoul, the largest Protestant 
theological school in Asia. Having served 
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there as Dean of the Graduate School, 
Moffett was Associate President of the 
Seminary before assuming duties at 
Princeton this September. He has also 
directed the Asian Center for Theological 
Studies and Missions since 1972. One of 
his two published books, Where’er the 
Sun (1953), is a best-selling survey of 
missionary work around the world. 

Dr. Moffett was educated at Wheaton 
College, Princeton Seminary, and Yale 
University. His Ph.D. is from the latter 
institution. 


continuing 
education gets 
associate director 


Ronald C. White, Jr., (64B) is the new 
Associate Director of Continuing Ed- 
ucation. Vice President William H. Fel- 
meth emphasizes that White’s newly 
created position fulfills a promise made 
to Seminary supporters during a fund 
drive for the Center launched in 1976 
(see p. 16). 

White is enthusiastic over the oppor- 
tunities for creative service which the new 
position affords. First of all, he plans “‘to 
do a lot of listening to alumni throughout 
the country” so that he can ascertain 
their continuing educational needs. He is 
exploring the possibility of Princeton’s 
conducting programs in regions far re- 
moved from seminary facilities. 

He is also interested in exploring pos- 
sible roles for the Seminary in the area of 
adult education—continuing education, in 
other words, for lay persons. The whole 
realm of ongoing educational programs 
intrigues White. He explains that since the 













































concept is only a few decades old, many) 
ramifications are as yet undeveloped. He’ 
wants, accordingly, to look at what othe 
professions are doing to keep the knowl- 
edge and skills of their practitioners 
timely. White also intends to pose and ir 
vestigate provocative questions about th’ 
nature of continuing education for min 
isters. “Should,” he asks, “‘ministers just 
be educated by ministers; or should they 

know something about science or space? | 

Before joining the Princeton staff in 
June, White was founding Director of th 
Whitworth Institute of Ministry, Whit-' 
worth College, Spokane, Washington. Ay 
Associate Professor, he chaired the De 
partment of Religion and Philosophy 
there. 

Majoring in American history, he re: 
ceived his undergraduate degree from th 
University of California at Los Angeles! 
His Master of Divinity degree is from 
Princeton Seminary; and his Master of | 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees 
from Princeton University. 

He has been the recipient of several 
fellowships including the Rider College 
Faculty Fellowship, Ford Foundation 
Dissertation Fellowship in Ethnic Studit 
the Princeton University Research Travi 
Grant, the Princeton Theological Sem; 
inary Fellowship in History, and the Na 
tional Presbyterian Theological Felloy 
ship. A World Council of Churches Sch 
ar from 1966-67, he was a Princeton Ur 
iversity Fellow from 1968-72. . 

He has college and seminary teaching 
experience. A lecturer in history at Col} 
orado College in the mid ‘60s, he has } 
taught history and religion at Princeto 
University, American studies at Ride 
College, and religion at Whitworth Col 
lege. Chapel Assistant in the early ’70s 
Princeton University, he has served a 
chaplain to both Rider and Whitwor 
He has also been appointed Visiting Pr¢ 
fessor of Church History at San Fran-) 
cisco Theological Seminary and the Gri- 
uate Theological Union. His duties a 
Princeton include teaching in the Cente . 
Programs for clergy and laity both at tl 
Seminary and throughout the country 

The author of a number of articles 
he has written two books. The Social 
Gospel, Religion and Reform in Chang§ } 
America, co-authored with C. Howar 
Hopkins, was published in 1976; his se 
ond book on The Social Gospel ond 
Racial Reform is being reviewed. 

The Founding President of the Mari! 
Luther King Memorial Education Funol 
Colorado Springs, he has sat on the Ste 
ing Committee of the Spokane Peace a} 


ustice Center and the Board of Directors 
if Spokane’s Martin Luther King Center. 
_ Amember of numerous church related 
ommittees, he has chaired the Church 
nd Society Committee of the Presbytery 
)f the Inland Empire, the Church and 
ociety Committee of the Synod of 
Jaska-Northwest (UPCUSA), and the 
haplains of Presbyterian-Related Col- 
ges. The only Protestant member of the 





}cumenical Task Force of Spokane’s 
‘oman Catholic Diocese, he was also a 
vader of the 1973 Ecumenical Encounter 
1 Poland at the invitation of the Re- 
armed Evangelical Church and the Cath- 
lic Intelligentsia Club of Poland. 

















Dr. Jenkins (left) converses with Dr. George S. Hendry, Charles Hodge 





Professor of Systematic Theology, Emeritus. 


first named 
to weyerhaeuser 


Daniel T. Jenkins has been named to the 
Frederick and Margaret L. Weyerhaeuser 
Chair of Systematic Theology. Mrs. Reuel 
D. Harmon, a member of the PTS Board 
of Trustees, endowed the Chair in mem- 
ory of her late husband, Frederick, for 
the purpose of bringing a distinguished 
Reformed theologian to the Princeton 
faculty. Commenting on the significance 
of the Chair to the Seminary, President 
James I. McCord said, ‘‘Theology is the 
glory of the Calvinist tradition, and the 
Department is the hinge of the theolog- 
ical curriculum.” 

Dr. Jenkins, first to be named to the 
Chair, delivered the Warfield Lectures at 
Princeton in 1975. He spoke on “‘Chris- 
tian Maturity: The Theology of Success.” 

He comes from King’s College, Uni- 
versity of London, where he was Visiting 
Professor, and from the University of 
Sussex in Brighton, where he served as 
Reader in Religious Studies. His under- 
graduate degree is from Oxford Univer- 
sity; his Master of Arts and Bachelor of 
Divinity degrees, from the University of 
Edinburgh. A Commonwealth Fund Fel- 
low at Union Theological Seminary from 
1948-49, he holds honorary doctorates 
from Edinburgh and Toronto. 

The author of numerous articles and 
several books, including Equality and Ex- 
cellence (1962), The Christian Belief in 
God (1964), and The Educated Society 
(1966), Dr. Jenkins is a member of the 


World Council of Churches and the Theol- 
ogy Board of the National Council of Ac- 
ademic Awards of the United Kingdom. 

Among the many positions he has held 
are Resident in Religion, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege,; Minister, King’s Weigh House 
Church, London; and Professor, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

A native of Wales, Jenkins and his 
wife, Agatha, have five children. 


capps appointed 


Donald E. Capps has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology. His Ph.D. is 
from the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago where he was a University 
Fellow for two years. He has an S.T.M. 
and a B.D. from Yale Divinity School and 
a B.A. with Honors in Philosophy from 
Lewis and Clark College. 

Prior to his appointment at Princeton, 
Dr. Capps served as Professor of Pastoral 
Care and Psychology of Religion at the 
Graduate Seminary of Phillips University 
(Enid, Oklahoma) whose Doctor of Min- 
istry Program he directed. He has also 
held academic appointments at the Un- 
iversity of North Carolina where he 
acted as Chairman of the Department of 
Religious Studies, at the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago where he 
chaired the Religion and Psychological 
Studies Field, and at Oregon State Un- 
iversity. 

Dr. Capps has extensive experience in 
publications. He has authored or edited 
eight books and 19 articles. Much of his 
published work focuses on relationships 


among religion, history, and psychology 
particularly in the area of biography. He 
has investigated, specifically, the lives of 
Lincoln and Newman. At present he is 
preparing a manuscript on Newman’s 
Irony: A Study in the Formation of Per- 
sonality and Character. 

In addition to his own writing, Capps 
is a book review editor for the Journal 
for the Scientific Study of Religion, ed- 
itor for Religious Studies Review, and 
associate editor for Review of Religious 
Research. A member of the Advisory 
Board of Pastoral Psychology and the Ed- 
itorial Board of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Religion, he has also 
refereed articles for the SSSR Monograph 
Series and the AAR Dissertation Series. 

He received a grant from the Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools for a sabbat- 
ical at Princeton during the 1980-81 
academic year. The National Endowment 
for the Humanities has given him two 
awards for summer study. 

Ordained by the Lutheran Church in 
America, Dr. Capps is married to the 
former Karen Virginia Docken. They have 
a son. 





Dr. Capps 
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chaapel heads 
new department 


Barbara A. Chaapel assumed duties last 
June as Director of Seminary Relations. 
The new position centralizes responsi- 
bility for interactions among alumni, the 
Seminary, the Princeton community, and 
the public at large. Through the newly 
created office, Ms Chaapel explains, the 
Seminary will evaluate and explore 
images of itself to determine “how” it 
will be represented in terms of method as 
well as content. 

Ms Chaapel graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Delaware; her B.A. is with distinc- 
tion in American literature. She got a 
Master of Divinity degree from Princeton 


Ms Chaapel 


it 
in 1973. She has also studied at Lutherar 
Theological Seminary in Gettysburg, | 
Pennsylvania, and at New College of the 
University of Edinburg, Scotland. 

Academic honors include Phi Beta | 
Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, and Princeton © 
Theological Seminary’s Mary Long Greit 
Prize in Speech. 

Ordained to the Gospel ministry by _ 
the Presbytery of West Jersey, Ms Chaapx — 
comes to Princeton from the Bryn Mawr — 
Presbyterian Church of Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, where she served as assistan 
pastor in adult education. Before that, 
she was assistant chaplain and women’s 
counselor at Dickinson College, Carlisle 
Pennsylvania. | 

On the Candidates Committee of bot} 
the Carlisle and Philadelphia Presbyterie; — 
she has served as Chairperson of the © 
former organization. She has been a men 
ber of the Synod of the Trinity’s Task. 
Force on Women, the UPCUSA Counci 
on Women and the Church, and the Na- — 
tional Association of College and Univer — 
sity Chaplains of which she was secretan 
She also belongs to the Singing City Cha 
of Philadelphia. 
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oublications 
| 
As Chaapel will be assisted in Seminary 
Relations by Jacquelyn S. Mitchell, the 
vew manager of publications. A National 
Merit Scholar, Ms Mitchell graduated 
umma cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa from 
“hatham College, Pittsburgh, and at- 
ended summer school in medieval archae- 
logy at Queen’s College, Oxford Univer- 
ity, on a Heinz Summer Study Abroad 
Award. She is completing a Ph.D. in Eng- 
ish at the University of Pennsylvania, 
vhere she was a teaching fellow; her dis- 
ertation is on The Cankered Muse of 
Xing Lear. She has written and edited 
‘efferson Medical College’s Alumni pub- 
ication as well as a biweekly newspaper, 
routh travelogue, and psychology text. 
\ member of Active Poets’ Theatre, she 
ecently gave a reading of her poetry in 
*hiladelphia. 
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synnott chair 


tinceton’s Board of Trustees has ap- 
ointed James E. Loder (1957B) the 
ary D. Synnott Professor of the Phil- 

sophy of Christian Education. Dr. 
oder, who joined the Princeton faculty 
1962 as an Instructor, has risen 
ough the academic ranks to Professor. 
oth his Th.M. and Ph.D. are from 
tvard University; the latter degree is in 
hilosophy and history of religion. He 
as done postdoctoral work at the Men- 
ger Foundation, the Institute Jean J. 
Ousseau in Switzerland, and Oxford 
Jniversity. Dr. Loder, the subject of a 
aculty profile in the spring, 1981 edition 
f Alumni News, is the author of three 
ooks. A discussion of his third book, 
he Transforming Moment: Understand- 
1g Convictional Experiences, appears on 
age 4, 
Thomas W. Synnott, President of the 
TS Board from 1912-30, endowed the 
hair in the Philosophy of Christian Ed- 
ation. Loder explains that he focuses 
the foundation disciplines of Christian 
ducation in contrast to theory or prac- 
€. “The foundation disciplines, espe- 
ally theology and the human sciences, 
ed into the formation of theory; that 
st of principles in turn functions as a 
jide to practice.” 




















davis returns 
to join 
field education 


Hendricks Davis, who graduated with a 
Master of Divinity degree in 1978, is re- 
turning to Princeton as Associate Director 
of Field Education. His Master of Social 
Work degree is from Rutgers University. 
After graduation, Davis became a psy- 
chiatric social work supervisor for a year 
and a half before joining the staff of the 
Newark Day Center as Associate Director, 
Program Development. He was next ap- 
pointed Executive Director of the 





Mr. Davis 


Center’s staff of 50 employees. The 
Newark Day Center is the nation’s third 
oldest and the State of New Jersey’s old- 
est private, non-profit social agency. It 
was organized in 1803 by a group of 
Christian women in response to a sermon 
preached at Old First Presbyterian 
Church of Newark. Davis himself belongs 
to that church. 

Recalling the importance of field edu- 
cation to his own development at Prince- 
ton, Davis looks forward to the challenge 
of making it as informative and meaning- 
ful to other students as it was for him. 

Mr. Davis sits on the Boards of the 
Metropolitan Ecumenical Ministry, the 
Newark Emergency Services for Families, 
and the New Jersey Gerontological 
Society. He is a member of the Advisory 
Boards of the Salvation Army of Newark 
and WBGO, a publicly owned and run, all 
jazz radio station. 
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african theologian 
talks apartheid 


Dr. Allan Boesak, Visiting Professor of 
Theology at Calvin College, spoke on “A 
Political and Theological Appraisal of 
South Africa Today.” He is campus min- 
ister for the Black Dutch Reformed 
Church at the University of the Western 
Cape in South Africa and author of 
Farewell to Innocence (1977). He is 
considered one of the leading black Afri- 
can theologians. 

“The present Apartheid system is no 
longer based on simple white prejudice, 
but works on a more sophisticated level 
of white supremacy. The economy can- 
not survive without it,’ Dr. Boesak de- 
clared. 

He spoke of the shift of black political 
action in the seventies and eighties, from 
adults to children ages 12 through 17. 
Government response consists of the jail- 
ing, torturing and removal of black 
radicals. 

South African authorities have also 
tried to create a black middle class, which 
is actually composed of colored and In- 
dian peoples. This has been done to 
make it appear that the lot of the black 
population has been improved. In reality, 
they have no stake in the economy, but 
function as a buffer between the white 
upper class and the native majority. Dr. 
Boesak termed this tactic the “most 
criminal, most immoral part of the 
Apartheid policy.” 

Response to this practice has been neg- 
ative. Colored and Indian people have 
rejected the policy which they feel con- 
tributes immensely to the oppression of a 
black, poor population. 

According to Boesak, the churches of 
South Africa are divided into three differ- 
ent groups in terms of their policies 
toward Apartheid. First, some churches 
feel that Apartheid is irreconcilable with 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Other churches 
believe that Apartheid is not morally de- 
fensible, but has been made economically 
feasible, and in fact forms the basis of the 
South African economy. Finally, the 
Dutch Reformed Church maintains that 
Apartheid is right and has supplied the 
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biblical basis and support of this policy. 
The Dutch Reformed Church is polit- 
ically powerful, and because of its in- 
fluence on South African society and its 
government, many in the black popula- 
tion, especially the youth, feel that re- 
ligion is the oppressor. Calling the next 
10 years the decade of decision, Boesak 
characterized it as one of “hope without 
optimism.” 


martin preaches 
last in series 


We live in a world filled with uncertainty. 
Wanting to return to the way things were, 
people are expressing needs for security, 
stability and simplicity. 

The Reverend Joan Martin, staff assoc- 
iate of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., characterized the 
global setting, for the last sermon of the 
Women Preachers Series, as one of up- 
rootedness and chaos, and of tremendous 
social, personal and institutional change. 
“The sense of being lost and being dis- 
placed and alienated is pervasive in our 
contemporary culture, and this has be- 


Ms Martin 
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come the setting for our ministries,” sh@ 
said. 

Ms Martin offered the example of th¢ 
urban poor, whose rat infested, multi- | 
dwelling apartments are being renovate} 
for the nouveau riche, as an example of} 
such displacement and alienation. She} 
warned that frustrations felt by differe 
groups in society may be felt in the min 
istry. 

“Throughout our land and abroad if 
these and seemingly other places, there j 
a growing echo of wanting to return te 
the way it was... it’s no time for retury 
ing, it’s no time for turning back,” she} 
said. | 

Focusing on the Book of Exodus, 
chapter 16, she stated that our situation 
today is not unlike that of the Israelites, 
who were led by Moses and Aaron awa 
from Egypt, to the desert. They, too, 
murmured against Moses and Aaron fo 
taking them out into the world, as we 
murmur against our leaders. “We tend t: 
blame our leaders... but what we’re 
really talking about is the fact that we a 
scared. We say, ‘we are out here alone b © 
cause they brought us out here and we 
want to go back.’” q 

Martin ended by quoting God’s re- : 
sponse to the Israelites when they expre 
sed fear of starvation, “at twilight you 
shall be filled and in the morning you 
shall awake and you shall know that Ia 
the Lord, your God.” (Exodus 16:12)! 


She added, “‘do not return to Egypt.” 








theological forum 


lears moderator 


of south india 


How can we be obedient to God’s mis- 
on of making his love and saving grace 
1 Jesus Christ known to people, without 
ausing violence to God’s concern for 
elf-respect, freedom and dignity, with 
hich he created us?” questioned the 
ight Reverend Bishop Ananda Rao Sam- 
el, Moderator of the Church of South 
idia, who spoke to The Theological 
orum, during his visit to Princeton 
eminary in March. He expressed dismay 
ver Christians’ taking a negative ap- 
roach to non-Christians and thereby im- 
fairing the cause of the Gospel and Jesus 
rist. “Thank God this kind of thing is 
ppearing!”’ 
| Bishop Samuel said that the best ap- 
ftoach is dialogue and quoted Karl Barth, 
esus Christ is the dialogue between God 
d men and women, people.” He told of 
$ experiences in his own diocese where 
jhristians live amidst Hindu people. Both 
-foups of agricultural laborers exist at 
ibsistence level, yet Samuel said, ‘these 
indus sensed a power, a peace and a 
diance in the Christians which they did 
t see in themselves. They would say, 




















Bishop 
Samuel 
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‘Where do you get this joy from... we 
are so weary and you sing while you 
work? What is the difference, what is the 
secret?’ And then the Christians answered, 
‘the secret is Jesus Christ.’ ” 

He emphasized that the Christian mis- 
sion is to lift up Jesus Christ without 
manipulating people. “When we lift him 
up, then he will draw people.” He ended 
by asserting, ““God is the creator of all. 
God is working among all people, of all 
religions and faiths... we are not supe- 
rior, we belong to the whole of humanity 
... only surrender is the response that is 
called for by Jesus.” 


dialogue between 


jews and christians 


For the past fourteen years, the objective 
of the Jewish-Christian Dialogue and Ac- 
ademic Seminar has been “to provide 
background enrichment in biblical and 
post-biblical Judaism, Jewish community, 
current Jewish concerns and Jewish- 
Christian relations.” 

Rabbi Leon Klenicki, the Anti-Defa- 
mation League’s Co-Director of Interfaith 


Affairs, referred to the Dialogue as “‘a tra- 
dition of Jews and Christians in the 
United States.” Forty-four participants 
from nine states and Washington, D.C., 
came to the four-day conference last 
April. Sponsored by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai Brith, Department of 
Interfaith Affairs, and the PTS Center of 
Continuing Education, the seminar 
focused on “‘Zion and Jerusalem in 
Judaism and Christianity.” 

Dr. John T. Townsend, Professor of 
New Testament, Rabbinics and Hebrew at 
the Episcopal Divinity School, explained 
in his first lecture how attitudes towards 
the Jerusalem Temple reflected those 
towards the land of Israel. In his second 
lecture, he concentrated on the concern 
of the historical Jesus for the land of 
Israel and its people, “that they might be 
free from Roman occupation.’ Town- 
send’s third lecture traced attitudes evol- 
ving after the destruction of the temple 
and the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. 

Dr. Ben Zion Bokser presented the 
Jewish perspective during his seminars, 
“People, Land and Religion,’ “Exile 
and the Dream of Renewal,” and “The 
Jewish Dimension of Particularity and 
Universalism.” He spoke of the links be- 
tween Judaism and its people and be- 
tween its land and religion. “The land was 
an integral part of the culture created in 
it,” he said, “cand because holiness was 
the dominant ideal of that culture, the 
land itself became tinged with holiness.” 

During his second lecture he discussed 
the harsh realities of Israel, the promised 
land. How did the Israelites account for 
the catastrophes which befell them? 
Originally, they interpreted God’s pro- 
vidential love for Israel as contingent on 
its duties under the covenant, as expres- 
sed by the prophets. In the modern per- 
iod, there has been a philosophical tran- 
sition from the providential role to an 
emphasis on the human, expressed in 
Zionism. 

Bokser’s last lecture argued that the 
“insulation” of the Jewish community 
from gentiles in the Greco-Roman period 
has been misinterpreted as an isolationist 
action. He maintained that the movement 
represented an attempt to prevent corrup- 
tion of the culture by the Romans, rather 
than a retreat to particularism. 

Rabbi Solomon S. Bernards, who re- 
ceived an honorary Doctor of Humane 
Letters degree from Susquehanna Univer- 
sity this year for his work on Jewish- 
Christian relations, conducted a work- 
shop on ‘Models for Study and Teach- 
ing.” 
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inerrancy 


Speaking to the Theological Forum, Dr. 
James I. Packer, Professor of Systematic 
Theology at Regent College, reflected on 
the inerrancy debate discussed in his 
latest book, Beyond the Battle for the 
Bible. 

The concept of inerrancy argues for 
the verbal infallibility of the Scriptures. 
Packer described inerrancy as the “total 
truthfulness and trustworthiness of Scrip- 
ture.” He suggested that “inerrancy is af- 
firmed by those who affirm it” and cited 
2 Timothy 3:16, “All scripture is inspired 
by God and profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for training in 
righteousness.” 

He queried, ““Why should inerrancy in 
our day be disliked? The Scripture would 
not be the first revealed truth to be mis- 
handled, cheapened and made hard to re- 
ceive by those who expound it.” Packer 
listed what he felt were unnecessary fears 
related to the posture of inerrancy: 
strained harmonizing, unacceptable apol- 
ogetics, bad interpretation and fear of its 
entailing bad theology. 





Mr. Packer 
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‘*‘What is necessary is that the confes- 
sion of biblical inerrancy ought to be 
made when the truthfulness and trust- 
worthiness of Scripture teaching is chal- 
lenged, ultimately for the honor and 
glory of the God who gave Scripture.” He 
concluded, “denial of inerrancy . . . takes 
away the God who speaks to you.” 


against secular 
humanism 


“This century has produced the most sud- 
den and sweeping overturn of ideas and 
ideals in the history of human thought,” 
said Carl F. H. Henry, President of the 
American Theological Society. 

The founding editor of Christianty 
Today and a lecturer-at-large for World 
Vision International spoke to The Theo- 
logical Forum about “The Crisis of Mod- 
ern Liberal Learning.’’ He expressed his 
concerns about current liberal arts curric- 
ula and university education. 

“Instead of the God from the Bible 
who reveals himself, we have references 
to the anonymous God.”’ Henry terms 
this the “‘John Doe God,” whose char- 


Mr. Henry 





osophy of the professor. “Instead of 
divinely revealed commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount, there is an em- 
phasis on shared values ... God seldom 
counts for anything significant at all in 
the university curriculum,” he said. : 
Henry listed four assumptions gener- 
ated by a university education: a compre. © 
hensive contingency, the temporality of 
reality, radical relativity and implied ab- 
solute autonomy. These, he felt, were the 


acter depends on the pre-existing phil- 





predominant intellectual influences ad- | 
hered to by an overwhelming number of 
university students. | 
“Whenever one tries to live by these - 
assumptions, one destroys the meaning 
and worth of personal existance and 
siphons off the worth of human survival 
...ahumanist doxology is thinkable, bu 
not liveable, because it postulates one set ) 
of tenets, and lives by another,” asserted © 
Henry. 
In response to the secular humanist | 
who contends that Henry has distorted | 
| 


— . 


the modernist position, Henry suggested 
that both theism and humanism be pre- 
sented in the classroom at the same time. | 

In a final, positive note he added, “thi © 
remarkable thing is that for all the ab- 
sence of theism in the majority of higher 
learning, Jesus Christ is found to be real 
outside the university setting.” 
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Jn Preaching 
At Princeton 
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xy Donald Macleod 


ngage any discerning lay person in the 
erage congregation today and say you 
je teaching preaching at Princeton and 
ost invariably either of two questions 
erges, Is Princeton producing preachers 
jpday? Why are there no great pulpit 
es anymore? Essentially and con- 
etely the question might be, Where are 
te Beechers, Jowetts, Fosdicks, Scherers, 
ewarts (to name merely a few) of 
tmer generations? Unfortunately, how- 
er, this question is unfair because of its 
row denotation. What about the other 
ainline professions? If the inquirer is a 
edical man, why not turn and ask him, 
here the Flemings, Listers, Pasteurs, and 
tings of medicine are today? If the 
hestioner is a lawyer, we might turn to 
brand inquire, Whence the Holmses, 
-lugheses, Benthams and Atkins? If a 

















nald Macleod, Th.D. is Professor of 
miletics at Princeton. The author of 
ur books, over 250 book reviews, and 
merous articles and sermons, he is 
itor of the Seminary Bulletin. He 
Jonsors a luncheon for Preaching Majors 
j the end of the spring term. 
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literary hobbyist, then the focus will be 
on the Brownings, Audens, or Sandburgs 
of yesteryear. 

Discussions of this kind, however, are 
timeworn and abound syllogistically in 
fallacies, particularly with the subject of 
preaching. Why? Chiefly because the 
impact of preaching cannot be measured 
by such criteria as the number of diseases 
conquered, court cases won, or poems 
published. Preaching finds itself on that 
thin line between profession and vocation; 
and hence within either the humble con- 
text or the grand arena, it must be effec- 
tive, relevant, spiritually informative, and 
visionary. The strong witness of the 
speaker shows how the simple story of 
the New Testament lays a relentless claim 
upon our human condition. All this must 
be executed in and from the pulpit with a 
sense of urgency that reaches down to 
even the most untutored mind among the 
community of hearers. 

Despite the many outstanding preach- 
ers in America today whose printed 
sermons will serve as a record for future 
historians of preaching, a question re- 
mains, Is contemporary preaching meet- 
ing the challenge of the secular world 
more adequately than hitherto? The 
answer is a resounding “yes.” It is this 
writer’s conviction that the Protestant 
pulpit in America is gaining appreciable 
strength and is recovering lost ground be- 
cause more and more of our seminary 
graduates are seeing the parish ministry 
from the perspective expressed recently 
by one of our Roman Catholic brothers, 
“It is my conviction that any other ap- 
proach to parish renewal, to the degree 
that it takes away from this centrality 
of preaching kerygma, is a waste of 
pastoral energy. And those who give 
themselves to this basic thrust (preaching) 
find that the parish ministry becomes 
unified and (would you believe it?) simpli- 
fied” (Msgr. David E. Foley in Newsletter, 
Word of God Institute, No. 32, June 
1981). 

It is not an excuse but merely an ob- 
servation to say that currently in the 
American pulpit we are in a period of 
“plus-minus-plus.” The first “plus” refers 
to those effective pulpiteers who are now 
in the final decade of their ministry; in 
the late 1930’s and during the 1940’s 
they caught and have since retained the 
high and royal concept of proclamation 
from the pulpit of the Good News. In the 
late fifties, however, and the decade of 
the sixties, theologically uninformed stu- 
dents and younger ministers declared that 
“preaching was for the birds,” and on the 


basis of this spurious conviction refused 
to learn interpretative skills, avoided prac- 
tice preaching in seminary, and created 
worship “happenings” of varying degrees 
of vacuity. In spite of this season of re- 
bellion, some did not dissent, and along 
with the black clergy safeguarded the pul- 
pit within a balanced perspective on the 
Christian ministry. The next “plus” re- 
fers to the “rising pulpit generation” 
from the early seventies to the present; 
they are the pulpit voices of tomorrow. 
Most teachers will affirm that it has been 
a joy to teach preaching to them today. 
It is not any easier (it is an extremely 
difficult job to teach preaching), but at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, our elec- 
tives are crowded; students are writing 
the best sermons in decades (especially 
the women); and the better candidates 
are as eager for scholarship and spiritual 
maturity as any generation among all dis- 
ciplines on campus. 

Apart from the basic roster or curric- 
ulum of courses, it is important to ask 
what our perspective on and strategy for 
the teaching of preaching is at Princeton. 
An honest answer says we are doing our 
best with what the church sends us. But 
the matter does not and cannot end 
there. Our sense of responsibility to that 
same church and the claim of the Gospel 
upon us to train competent interpreters 
of it have led us towards stronger efforts 
and enterprises of a more integral char- 
acter. 

Preaching was formerly taught by per- 
sons whose only qualifications were a few 
rule-of-thumb axioms learned in the 
parish. Homiletics was unfortunately con- 
strued as a bag of practical hints regarding 
illustrations, texts, and conclusions. 
Parish experience was useful, but alone it 
did not prepare anyone to be a profes- 
sional teacher of preaching. Departments 
of practical theology with experts in 
Christian education, pastoral counseling, 
evangelism, worship and communications 
have altered that old concept of homi- 
letical instruction. The perspective now 
is upon wholeness of ministry in a world 
where Christian witness is both alien and 
difficult to convey. The teaching of 
preaching has come of age professionally, 
and among the sub-disciplines of practical 
theology, homiletics possesses its own in- 
tegrity ; moreover, it embraces the history 
of preaching, biblical hermeneutic, liturg- 
ical context, and communications theory. 
All this is tributary to the average preach- 
er’s deliverance of the proclaimed Word 
from the pulpit each Sunday morning. 
The efficacy of that presentation is in- 
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creased if the preacher, having wrestled 
professionally during the week with his/ 
her interdisciplinary resources (Bible, 
theology, history and literature) and hav- 
ing been schooled by experts (in counsel- 
ing, education, evangelism and liturgics), 
emerges before the people with a total 
message for their total need. This is the 
objective of preaching, and at Princeton 
the field of practical theology has under- 
taken to merge the necessary disciplines 
into an academic enterprise that prepares 
students for that end. 

Each year fifteen to twenty-five 
seniors will major in preaching. Four 
courses in the area are required, includ- 
ing a two hour, weekly seminar both 
semesters. Position papers, classic books 
on preaching, outstanding preachers and 
their sermons comprise the substance of 
weekly discussions; moreover, contem- 
porary phenomena, e.g., the electronic 
church, can provide the basis for study 
and inquiry. This year, for example, 
“the electronic church,” occupied a four- 
hour study. A research paper was read by 
one senior student, and an up-to-date re- 
port was given on Robert Schuller’s 
Crystal Cathedral, Garden Grove, Cali- 
fornia, by another. Every major is re- 
quired to preach in some church outside 
the campus, submit a cassette recording 
of the whole service, accompanied by the 
sermon manuscript and bulletin, for a 
detailed critique by the professor at term’s 
end. The year concludes with a special 
luncheon hosted by the professor, and 
entertainment is provided by the tal- 
ented persons in the class. 

Twenty-five years ago a doctoral 
(Ph.D.) program in preaching was in- 
itiated in order to provide professional 
teachers of preaching for seminaries 
throughout the U.S.A. and Canada. The 
admissions requirements and syllabus of 
studies were set at the same academic 
and scholastic level as those of the other 
classic disciplines. Already fifteen of our 
Ph.D. graduates are professors of preach- 
ing in accredited seminaries. Moreover, 
the Academy of Homiletics, with almost 
one hundred members who are teachers 
of preaching in Canada and the U:S.A., 
was begun at Princeton Seminary and has 
met here for fourteen of its sixteen an- 
nual conferences. As a professional 
academy for the exchange of views, meth- 
ods, and pedagogical perspectives, it is 
gradually achieving the useful purpose for 
which it was intended. 

All in all, preaching is alive at Prince- 
ton, and through our united efforts, we 
intend to keep it so. 
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gifts 


a hope realized; 
a promise kept 


In the first brochure of the campaign for 
the Center of Continuing Education in 
the autumn of 1976, these words ap- 
peared: 


What can the Center do tomorrow? 


The Center seeks to continue its 
helpful programming and to comple- 
ment the work of the present Director 
with that of another continuing ed- 
ucator with special competence in 
theology, experience in pastoral min- 
istry, and organizational gifts.... 


The Center seeks to meet the in- 
terests and needs of those unable to 
visit the campus by having members of 
the staff visit with presbytery and 
synod leaders, as well as with individ- 
ual ministers, to assist them in working 
out their own plans for utilizing exist- 
ing programs for continuing education, 
and for developing new opportunities. 


With the arrival in June 1981 of Ron 
White (see p. 8) to join the staff of the 
Center of Continuing Education, the 
promise of that brochure was kept, and 
a hope is now becoming a reality. Because 
of the generous gifts of many alumni/ae 
and friends of Princeton Seminary and 
the strong support of a good number of 
congregations, this goal is being achieved. 

Vice President William H. Felmeth 
greeted Ron White with enthusiasm when 
he first met him on campus since the Of- 
fice for Development had been involved 
in setting forth the hope and the promise 
in the brochure. As Dr. Felmeth pointed 
out, ““Ron White is a kind of evidence in 
the flesh of what Princeton Seminary can 
do when it is given the support of its 
alumni/ae and friends and the necessary 
resources by the churches it serves. How 
glad we are that he is now here on the 
staff with Dr. Cooper to extend the work 
and program of the Center of Continuing 
Education.” 



























In memory of: 
The Reverend Robert B. Berger (Class ¢ 
1932) to the Scholarship Fund 
The Reverend Russell J. Clinchy to th 
Education Fund 
The Reverend Thomas C. Davies (Class 
1940) to establish the Thomas C. 
Davies Memorial Scholarship Endoy 
ment Fund 
Dr. Henry Snyder Gehman, Professor 
Emeritus, Princeton Seminary, to tl 
Scholarship Fund and the Current 
Scholarship Fund 
George Evan Harer and Lou Anna Hare) 
by investment in the Princeton Sen’ 
inary Fund 
The Reverend Joseph MacCarroll (Clas 
of 1935) to the Hodge Hall Fund | 
S. McDowell Martin to the Educatior 
Fund 
Allen Ross Murphy to the Lacy Famil 
Scholarship Endowment Fund ) 
Berrea Sawtelle to the Education Fund 
S.S. Skelton to the Scholarship Fund © 
The Reverend Dr. Robert Markwick Ski4 
ner (Class of 1934) to the Center ¢} 
Continuing Education | 
Ruth Elvina Story to the Education Fvé 
The Reverend John B. Tavaglione to tk } 
Education Fund . 
Aubrey Wallace to the Education Fune 


In honor of: B | 
The Reverend Beverly J. Leach (Class ¢ 
1979) to the Scholarship Fund .| 
The Reverend Stephen P. Mitchell (Cla) }. 
of 1978) to the Scholarship Fund |} 
The Reverend Dr. Charles S. Webstei| | 
(Class of 1941) to the Scholarship Fuld) 
The Reverend Kenyon J. Wildrick (Cla 
of 1958) to the Education Fund 


In recognition of: 7 

The 25th anniversary of the graduatioi0 
Shirley Postlethwaite Bird (Class * 
1956E) to the Education Fund 


In gratitude for: 
The use of Speer Library toward the p 
chase of books for Speer Library 


In appreciation of: 
Service to the First United Presbyteri 
Church of Aberdeen, Washington, 
its pastors the Reverends S. Charl 
Shangler (Class of 1940), 1943-5: 
James F. Moore (Class of 1942), 1¢ 
59, Bertram H. Rutan (Class of 19! 
1960-79, and John Adam Fischer’ }) 
(Class of 1973), since 1980, to th }) 
Current Scholarship Fund . 






; 
ntern ationals 


value support 





wriginally a joint organization with the 
ssociation of Black Seminarians, the In- 
smational Students’ Association (ISA) 
ormed when the group divided into sep- 
‘tate entities during the mid-seventies. 
{r. Charles Amjad-Ali, a doctoral student 
‘t Princeton Seminary, served as pres- 
lent of the ISA from 1977 to 1978 and 
3 co-chairperson from 1979 to 1980 
vith Mr. Maxwell L. Champion (80M). 
He recalls what the Association was 
‘ke at that time. “When my wife Chris- 
ne and I arrived, the sole provision for 
ie apartment was a bed. That was the 
xtent of it, and many other international 
“udents were in the same predicament. 
H his situation occurred primarily because 
f a lack of awareness; one just cannot 
ary a large trunk full of household 
ems seven or eight thousand miles.” 
» Two years later, as a result of a list 
‘veated by members of the ISA, a Guide 
or International Students evolved 
trough the cooperation of Drs. Crawford, 
uba, and Massa, and Director of Hous- 
g, Mr. Clarence Reed. The guide out- 
thed the international students’ needs in 
‘rms of essential items required to equip 
omfortably their apartments. Area 
qurches supplied Princeton Seminary 
_ ith many of these necessary goods. “It 
_7came a genuine participation because 
ley supplied Princeton Theological Sem- 
(/ary, instead of individual students, as 
| ey had done previously. We no longer 
i (It as if we were begging for assistance,” 
1! ys Amjad-Ali. 
, The creation of an emergency fund 
4s an early objective of the Association, 
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Seminarian 


View 


which provided for students who had to 
return to their homelands in family crises. 
It has been very important to students 
such as David Ndongo (77M), who was 
able to return to the Cameroons when his 
father died. 

During 1977 and 1978, the ISA ex- 
pressed the desire to establish a cross- 
cultural, cross-ecclesiastical and cross- 
theological dialogue between the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick and themselves. 
Amjad-Ali served as their liaison from 
1978 through 1979. 

One of the struggles the ISA had in 
common with the Association of Black 
Seminarians and the Women’s Center was 
getting elected representatives involved in 
student government. “I did not want the 
ISA in an isolated position,’ Amjad-Ali 
explains, ‘““where we were just looking 
after our own flock. Instead, I wanted us 
to have a voice in the decision-making 
process within the Student Government, 
in order to allow for a dialogue between 
organizations.” 

Getting elected representatives has 
stimulated dialogue among the ISA, ABS, 


Study A broad 


Edwin G. Hurley (right) 
has been awarded the 
Graduate Study Fellow- 
ship for the Parish Min- 
istry. The grant has en- 
abled him to study at 
New College, the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, after his graduation 
from Princeton in June 
with a Master of Divin- 
ity degree. When he fin- 
ishes his studies abroad 
in historical theology, 
Mr. Hurley plans to assist 
the pastor of Kirk of the 
Hills, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


the Women’s Center, and Student 
Government. More American students 
have become involved in the ISA’s activ- 
ities, and international students have 
been regularly invited to lecture on var- 
ious topics and issues. 

A key goal of the ISA is the provision 
of constant emotional, material and 
cultural encouragement to its members. 
Amjad-Ali says, “I think Americans are 
very isolated in the sense of being a con- 
tinent unto themselves. Most of us come 
from countries where our neighbors are 
very different people with diverse cus- 
toms and cultures, yet are as proximate 
as states in the United States. Therefore 
the need for a close international family 
is extremely important. The ISA provides 
that sort of mothering and support. A 
lot of the care and concern of the Prince- 
ton Seminary community is behind that 
encouragement.” 

According to Amjad-Ali, many of the 
internationals have been leaders of their 
countries, who can “‘articulate the eccles- 
iastical, political, cultural, and social 
problems of their countries.” Speaking 
of benefits and advantages the ISA can 
bring to the Seminary community, 
Amjad-Ali concludes, “‘What I would like 
to see is the opportunity for the ISA to 
give more of the international students’ 
knowledge to Princeton’s student body 
and increase their awareness, so they can 
incorporate it into their education and 
later their ministries. There are issues 
which are not American, but human 
issues. This awareness opens students to a 
unity in Christ.” 





Student 
Profile 


The Course 


of 


Katherine Bauman’s 
Call to Ministry 


The week before she graduated a Master 
of Divinity and married classmate, Eric 
Griffis, Katherine Bauman said, “When I 
came here, I knew where I was going; ’m 
not at all sure where I’m going anymore, 
but I know who I am.” Such a tanta- 
lizingly thoughtful observation is char- 
acteristic of Katherine’s uncommon mind. 
She came to Princeton from Radcliffe 
College. Though the route to and through 
both places has taken unexpected turns, 
it certainly forms a pattern in retrospect. 

The fall of 1969 she matriculated at 
Oberlin College in Ohio; the following 
spring she dropped out just, she recalls, 
“before Cambodia and Kent State hap- 
pened.” She was still on campus, though, 
so she rode a U-Haul filled with hay to 
Washington, D.C., where students con- 
verged for the protest that followed 
events that spring. “Not particularly 
political then or now,” Katherine says of 
her going that “it was almost impossible 
to be in school at that time without being 
involved in those things.” 
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Like other idealistic students of that 
era, she decided to leave school for work 
in a factory. “I didn’t know anything but 
being a student so I went to work.” She 
chose ‘‘a paper box factory, hiring mostly 
women” in East Chicago, Indiana, a heav- 
ily industrial suburb of Chicago. She had 
just been a student so she did not have 
the means to secure a car and its insur- 
ance. New employees at the plant were 
put on a swing shift and had to come 
when called. With no car, 3 a.m. calls 
were untenable. 

Katherine went instead to Chicago to 
work as a secretary. Her first year she cal- 
culated insurance claims. For the next 
two years she worked in the purchasing 
department of a chemical company. “I 
loved it,” she says, adding that she hadn’t 
expected to. After the first year, she also 
lived by herself. “‘It was a revelation to 
me that I could do something practical 
that people would pay me for. It was a 
good time,” she says, “but a death time 
too. It ended my childhood and adoles- 





cence and the expectations both I andn 
family had assumed of my life.” 

One afternoon as she worked on the © 
office files at the chemical company, | 
Katherine realized how much she liked 
using archives and records to reconstruc 
events. That insight brought back to mii 
a strong interest in archaeology from he 
high school days and quickly led to a» 
vision of herself as a field archaeologist. 
“I got straight on the WATS line to — 
Mother,” she says, “and asked her how 
she’d like it if | went back to school to 
study field archaeology so that I could 
dig up North American Indian relics.” 

She made that call in May of 1973.5 | 
September she had moved back to her 
parents’ home in Birmingham, Alabam: 
It took until Christmas for her to pursur 
college plans. On academic probation — 
when she left Oberlin, Katherine had 
worked at the somewhat less than exoti 
profession of secretary. She did not thit 
her credentials made her a particularly 
distinctive applicant. An aunt nonethel 
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versuaded her to apply to Radcliffe. 

Once having decided to go there, she 
icked up the phone, got a flight round 
rip Birmingham to Boston in the middle 
if the Christmas rush, scheduled an inter- 
jew, and then confirmed the flight. It 
es Katherine awhile to make up her 
ind; once that is done, she seems to 
pring to action. 

The night of her flight she had engaged 
0 give a party for 75 people. Leaving 
ookie and punch remains behind, she 
ushed to make a 3 a.m. flight that was 
en delayed three hours. When she 
rrived in Boston, she was already late for 
1e interview, almost broke from an un- 
xpected increase in her plane fare, and 
rissing her luggage. Despite the inauspi- 
ious beginning, the interview went well 
ough to get Katherine back to college 
ur years after her aborted year at 
berlin. 

In the intervening years, ‘““my mind,” 
1e says, “had gone to sleep. That is not 
say that secretarial work is not de- 
anding,”’ she is quick to add, “‘but that 
ademic life requires skills I just hadn’t 
en using. It was like coming alive 
ain,’ she says smiling at the recol- 
ction. 
“T wanted my undergraduate work to 
in some area I would enjoy apart from 
eer plans. I saw an entry in the cat- 
jogue for a folklore major and said, 
at’s it; if theyll let me study some- 
ing I do for fun anyway, that’s ter- 
fic.’ ’’ Though her area of concentration 
i folklore was Middle English verse 
ymance, she wrote her senior thesis on 
ie relationship between Shakespeare’s 
ing Lear and medieval traditions of wild 
_ lan. 
‘| Katherine’s interest in folklore and 
_lorth American archaeology prompted 
ign take a course her freshman year in 
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gonquian Indian, perhaps the most 


dout field archaeology, however, before 
je went to Radcliffe. During the interim 
ear between her work in Chicago and 
judies in Boston, she took a course in 

' 20logy at the University of Alabama at 
_lirmingham. “I loved academic geology,” 
le says, ““but not the field work; I 
ouldn’t analyze real rocks nearly as well 
3 I could the theories of their formation 
0 I began to suspect that I wasn’t well 

| tited for a digging career. Archaeology,” 
; Ne says, “motivated my return to school; 
j nce there my interest in it as a career 

, ithered.” 

i | What began to take its place during 
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| soteric of the eight languages she has 
: cudied. She was already having doubts 
f 
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that interim year in Birmingham was the 
ministry. “I needed to work through 
some things so I went to one of the 
pastors of my home church.” In the 
course of that counseling, Katherine 
heard her calling. ‘I told my pastor that 
I thought God was calling me to the min- 
istry, but that I never heard of a woman 
becoming a minister. He asked me, ‘Why 
not?’ I thought about it for a week and 
agreed, ‘Why not.’ ” 

Out of that experience of counseling 
and the call, Katherine was “‘hearing,” 
she says, “‘with ‘new ears’ things I’d 
heard all my life. I was struggling,” she 
explains, “with perfectionist drives. The 
message I heard was that I don’t have to 
be perfect, that that isn’t what God 
wants, and that I don’t have to earn my 
way into his favor because he loves a per- 
son just the way she is right now. I 
needed to hear that message; out of the 
experience of hearing it, I then needed to 
tell it to other people. I had always been 
reticent about my faith; most people I 
knew just didn’t talk much about such 
matters.” Despite that background, Kath- 
erine experienced “an overwhelming need 
to be spending my time conveying this 
message. That is the simplest explanation 


of my experience,” she adds; “I can trans- 


late it into theological language, but 
basically that is it. My primary values had 
been related to education. Then I began 
to see that helping people live their lives 
as God’s children is even more important 
than nurturing minds.” 

Asked why she chose Princeton after 
Radcliffe, she immediately says that 
Princeton was the obvious place for her, 
so initially she resisted investigating it. 
But when Katherine visited Princeton, it 
was “‘love at first sight.” She arrived 
early in March for a senior seminar, a 
PTS admissions program which gives 
prospective students an opportunity to 
sample seminary life. “I got into a big 
discussion in the seminar I attended; it 
continued after class well into the after- 
noon. By that evening I had decided, 
‘this is where I want to be.’ ” Having ap- 
plied only to one college when she de- 
cided to return, the single-minded Kath- 
erine also made only one application to 
seminary. 

Her most significant experiences at 
Princeton occurred during her middler 
year. At the end of the first year, her 
field education supervisor told her that 
she would be set once she found a focus 
for her ministry. Thoroughly engrossed 
by the work, she disagreed then; but she 
says now, “he was right.” 


The missing focus came with several 
courses her second year. William Brower, 
Assistant Director of Speech and Secre- 
tary of the Faculty, taught one of them, a 
class in interpretive speech. “I was ready 
to move my cot to the studio so that I 
could work around the clock. I'd always 
loved reading aloud; I had read Tolkien’s 
trilogy to a blind friend, but preparing 
my readings was a totally new and won- 
derful experience. All of a sudden I dis- 
covered I could communicate literary 
analyses, let them shape a reading. Until 
then, I had not thought of myself as cre- 
ative.” 

Her wonder at the discovery still char- 
acterizes the tone of her recollections. 
Brower’s course crystallized Katherine’s 
work in biblical exegisis, communication 
theory, preaching, and audiovisual media 
to give her the focus on language and 
communication she had not even realized 
she lacked. 

She began to think of doing a Ph.D. 
“T was gripped by the new possibilities I 
had discovered, and I needed to study 
them further. I began to envision combin- 
ing part-time parish work with some 
teaching and perhaps performing.” Bib- 
lical studies seemed the logical field, with 
its emphasis on language and text, but it 
didn’t seem quite right, and when a friend 
suggested that Katherine teach preaching, 
one more piece of the picture fell into 
place. 

It did not immediately occur to her to 
continue at Princeton. Investigating grad- 
uate schools of communications, she dis- 
covered that many were media oriented 
and realized that she wanted her work 
centered on the communication of the 
Gospel. Finally, she realized that PTS’s 
program for a Ph.D. in Theology and 
Communication in Preaching best met her 
needs. 

In fact, it is that program which she 
will enter in September, which seems to 
draw together the diverse threads of her 
adult life. Her undergraduate major in 
folklore acclimated her to the oral for- 
mulaic nature of linguistic structures and 
cultivated analytic techniques so relevant 
to exegesis. Field work and related 
courses in practical theology have sensi- 
tized her to the needs of parishioners so 
that textual analysis can proceed from an 
awareness of audience. Finally, mediating 
between text and audience are the per- 
formance skills which have recently be- 
come a compelling experience for Kath- 
erine. She agrees that such an organic 
career cannot be planned; “it has to un- 
fold.” 
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no root 
of bitterness 
among students 


Princetonians joined seminarians from 
across the United States for the first No 
Root of Bitterness conference, held at 
Fairmount Presbyterian Church of Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. Their hope that 
United Presbyterian seminary students 
would “‘be able to find strength and unity 
through their diversity” was realized. 

The brainchild of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary student Tim Anderson, 
No Root of Bitterness was designed to 
bridge theological and ideological gaps 
between seminary students. It was pre- 
dominantly a student event—student 
planned with student leadership. During 
skits, plenary sessions, small group dis- 
cussions, workshops, lectures, and wor- 
ship services, students, who came to the 
symposium from 13 seminaries, commun- 
icated their concerns and visions. 

Guest speakers gave perspectives on 
the present situation of today’s churches. 

The following proposal was over- 





whelmingly elected by the students as a 
means of change within their seminaries, 
in the belief that they “‘must get their 
own spiritual house in order before taking 
on the world.” In key sentences ex- 
cerpted from the Communique, it stated: 

We, the participants in the No 
Root of Bitterness conference are 
committed to ministering responsibly 
in our society. To this end, we are 
called to work for the change of an ed- 
ucational system that perpetuates a 
ministry based on false consciousness 
by denying the racism, classism and 
sexism which characterized the history 
of our institutions. 

We are aware of our responsibility 
as seminarians for enabling transforma- 
tion within the church. As an essen- 
tial means to this end, we seriously 
urge renewed attention to the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life of the body, 
in order that our institutions and min- 
istries may reflect the life-giving nature 
of Christ’s love. 

‘That no root of bitterness spring up, 
and by it the many be defiled’ (Hebrews 
12:15) was the purpose of the sympos- 
ium. Because it ended on such a positive 
chord, another No Root of Bitterness will 
be held in 1982, reported Jean Shaw, a 
Master of Divinity middler at PTS. She 
and Fred Lyon worked on the confer- 
ence’s Design Committee. Alvyn Hay- 
wood, a Master of Divinity middler at 
Princeton Seminary, will serve as chair- 
person, and Daniel Rift, also a middler, 
will be treasurer next year. 
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Students haul earth ball into church. Participants in No Root of Bitterness Conference 
include from far left inner circle Jean M. Shaw, James H. Logan, Jr. (third from left), 
Maureen J. Morris (fourth from left), Valerie Logan (sixth from left), Karen A. Haak 
(eighth), Alvyn Haywood (ninth), and James C. Pannell (upper center). 
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salvadorean 
politics prompt 
ethical response 


On April 10, 1981, the Committee of — 
Concern for El Salvador at Princeton — 
Theological Seminary held a teach-in | 
aimed at informing 150 registered guest 
about the current situation in El Salva- 
dor. It was such a success that a new stu- 
dent group, Forum for Politics and | 
Ethics, was formed to provide a vehicle’ 
for consideration of issues with such 
theological implications. 

According to that body’s preamble, 
the forum will “represent members of 
the Princeton Seminary community con-) 
cerned with the ethical implications of — 
foreign and domestic political issues, in 
light of its Christian theological heritage. 
Gilbert Romero, a Ph.D. student at 
Princeton Seminary, said that their goal 
to “notice foreign policy and put it into 
perspective through theological lenses; 
with more teach-ins and lectures.” They ; 
eventually hope to establish a class in | | | 
conjunction with Princeton University | |) 
and combine its secular, with the Sem- 
inary’s theological, resources. Sally N. | 
Jones, a Master of Divinity middler, will ) 
function as its coordinator and chair- || 
person. | 
| 
: 
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During its first teach-in, Father | 
Darryl Hunt, Publisher for Orbis Book: 
and Maryknoll magazine and Director of 
Media and Communications for Mary h 
knoll, discussed the history and gave a | 
political assessment of the situation in E 
Salvador. 

Sister Joan Petrik worked as a missioj 
ary in El Salvador for nine years. She ¥ 
pressured to return after helping establis 
small community groups, comunidadest 
base, which utilize indigent leadership t¢ 
meet their needs. Petrik gave a presenta* 
tion on her experiences in El Salvador 
base communities. 

Father Gilbert Romero followed 
the lecture and presentation with strates 
gic techniques and suggestions for mee 
ing short and long term goals in respon 
to the Salvadorean problem. 
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| Drama In Ww orship Below students on stools enact Dylan Thomas’ 


“play for voices,’’ Under Milk Wood. Left, stand- 
q ing from left, Brett Mitchell and Robert Lang- 
| worthy, seated from left, Sally G. Watkins, Cyn- 
;| thia Ray, and Mary Baard. Below right is 
ie: reader Timothy Solomon. Dr. Robert 
Jacks directed the production. 

The mimes in the two photographs 
above, Patricia B. Brecht and Robert A. 
Keefer, are performing to the scriptural 
reading of “The Sower and the Seed” by 
Marvin K. Vickers, Jr. (back center). 
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Commencement 


The Reverend Dr. Henri Nouwen, Profes- 
sor of Pastoral Theology at Yale Divinity 
School, spoke at the Seminary’s 169th 
commencement. He used John 21:18, 
“Where you would rather not go,” as the 
text for his address. Nouwen, who retired 
from Yale in July, plans to move to Lima, 
Peru, “‘to enter fully into the life of a 
poor parish” as a guest of the Maryknoll 
missionaries. 

At the ceremonies held last June in the 
Chapel of Princeton University, 154 stu- 
dents received Master of Divinity degrees; 
14, Master of Arts degrees (Christian Ed- 
ucation); one, a Master of Arts degree 
(Theological Studies); 46, Master of 
Theology degrees; 17, Doctor of Ministry 
degrees; and eight, Doctor of Philosophy 
degrees. 

John M. Templeton, President of the 
Seminary’s Board of Trustees, delivered 
the invocation. After the conferring of 
degrees, Seminary President James I. 
McCord bid the graduates farewell and 
concluded with the benediction. 

The Seminary’s Chapel Choir was led 
by organist James H. Litton, C. F. Sea- 
brook Director of Music. 








Woman Earns Doctor of Ministry 


Virginia S. Sullivan and her son, Tom, 
graduated from Princeton Seminary last 
June. She received a Doctor of Ministry 
degree; he, a Master of Divinity. They are 
the first mother and son in the country to 
get those degrees at the same commence- 
ment ceremony. 

Asked to comment on that fact, Dr. 
Sullivan says that the mother-son angle is 
not as significant to her as the fact that 
she is the first woman to be admitted and 
the first woman to earn a Doctor of Min- 
istry at Princeton. It was not an easy task; 
pioneering never is. But sitting in the 
back of Princeton University Chapel with 
the new degree in hand, Dr. Sullivan had 
that self-contained assurance of those 
who do difficult things. 

Her undergraduate degree from West 
Virginia University is in chemistry. She 
worked for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, when it was still called The Manhat- 
tan Project. She went to Drew Seminary 
in Madison, New Jersey, when her four 
children were, she says, old enough. Dr. 
Sullivan’s husband is a physician. She 
points out the symmetry of career choice 
in the family. Her older daughter, Linda, 
has become a physician like her father; 
and the son, a minister like his mother. 

Tom occasionally preaches at his 
mother’s church in Westerly, Rhode 
Island. Both he and his mother have had 
commuter marriages. Because Tom’s wife 
Sheila got a job as choral director at a 


Dr. 
Sullivan 
and son, 
Tom 


school in Massachusetts, Tom had to 
commute his last year at Seminary be- 
tween Princeton and Massachusetts. He 
doubled up on courses his fall term and 
concentrated on his Master’s thesis in 
Massachusetts during the spring. That. 
thesis on The Ethics of Care of Defective 
Newborn Infants was judged the best in 
the Department of Theology; for it Tom 
was awarded a fellowship at graduation 
for further study. ) 

Dr. Cornelius (Neil) Sullivan practices 
medicine in Basking Ridge, New Jersey. 
A four hour drive now separates the Sul- 
livans. He spends five weekends out of 
six in Westerly, and she comes down to 
New Jersey one Sunday a month until 
Tuesday. The arrangement has, the Sul- 
livans agree, worked well for them excep 
when the demands of the dissertation 
(Cultivating the Theological Understand 
ing of a Congregation by Using Short 
Stories) kept her from doing her share of 
the commuting. 

The Sullivans are adept at compromise 
Neil was an Episcopalian and Virginia 4 
Baptist ; their marriage made each in def- 
erence to the other Presbyterian. With th 
Sullivans “religion” and “‘family” are in 
terdependent experiences. Neil has beer 
an elder and church trustee. Both sons, 
Tom and his older brother Chris, are dea 
cons. Tom characterizes himself as “a s0 | 
to follow in his mother’s footsteps” be: | 
cause he plans to be ordained at her chure 


{ 
‘ 





Reception 
at Springdale 


President James I. McCord and his wife, 
Hazel, held a reception at their home Spring- 
dale (upper right) for 1981 graduates, their 
families, and alumni/ae returning for re- 
unions. Middle, Susan Rieshel Roberts, the 
daughter of Jimmy Jack Roberts, Ph.D., the 
William Henry Green Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature, serves punch to Donovan 
O. Norquist (55B). Below left, Dr. and Mrs. 
McCord receive guests. Below right, Norman 
V. Hope, Archibald Alexander Professor of 
Church History, Emeritus, converses with 
Stanley E. Niebruegge (53B); standing in the 
background is James N. Lapsley, Jr., Ph.D., 
the Carl and Helen Egner Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology. 


} 
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Dr. Thomas 





Dr. Lehmann 


Mark R. Thompson (right) and Charles C. Martin (left) 
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from right, Clarence E. Reed, President James I. McCord, his wife 
Hazel, and Marie B. Reed 


Alumni/ae 
Day 


Graduates returned to Princeton for re- 
unions in June. In the morning, Dr. Danié 
C. Thomas (44B) (left), Secretary of the 
Seminary, preached at the Service of Re+ 
membrance. The distinguished ethicist, 
Dr. Paul L. Lehmann (left) then ad- | 
dressed alumni/ae assembled in Miller 
Chapel on “‘Church and Ministry Betwee 
Ratification and Resistance.” 


Below right, a highlight of the luncheon 
that followed was the honoring of Mr. Clé 
ence E. Reed for his 47 years of service } 
the Seminary as Director of Housing; M— 
Reed plans to retire in December. After) 
lunch, alumni/ae met for fellowship ini — 
dividual class groups. Retiring Alumni/a ~ 
Association President Mark R. Thompse — 
(44B) presided at the annual banquet; — 
bottom right, Thompson greets Charle: 
C. Martin (66B), Vice President of the 
Alumni/ae Association, representing thi 
new Alumni/ae Association President, | 
Arthur D. Webster, Jr. (69B). 
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/® Class 
Notes 


1923 

fark Wingerd (B), pastor of the Kerr United 
*resbyterian Church in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
ylvania, officiated for the first time in 

lis 58 years of ministry at a baptism with 
ive generations of a family present. 


928 

—ugen Zeleny (M) received his Doctor of 
heology degree from the Comenius Fac- 
Ity in Prague. He serves as a secretary in 

ie Central Office of the Evangelical 

hurch of Czech Brethren, Prague, Czech- 

slovakia. 





929 

| ichard V. Metzeling (B) now retired, re- 
des at the Home for Aged Christian Men 
1 Colombo, Sri Lanka. 


932 

‘onald M. Englert (B) served in March 
ad April 1981 as “‘Biblical Scholar in 
esidence”’ at the First Plymouth Congre- 
ational Church (United Church of 

| hrist), Lincoln, Nebraska. 



















36 

Edward Hamilton (B) is Minister of 
isitation for the Immanuel Presbyterian 
urch in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
orge K. Smith (b) attended the Ober- 
ergau Passion Play in July 1980 and 
ited other European countries, includ- 
} \g Germany and Switzerland. 
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yle W. Brewington (B) recently wrote 
4rables of the Kingdom, which was pub- 
ed by Dorrance & Company, Incor- 


jul B. Rhodes (B) retired on June 22, 
81, from the La Crescenta Presbyterian 
nurch, La Crescenta, California. His last 
/ inday in the pulpit was the day before 
te 43rd anniversary of his ordination by 





| 


the Presbytery of Pittsburgh. 


1942 

Varre A. Cummins (B) retired July 1, 
1981, after 17 years as University Chap- 
lain and Professor of Religious Studies at 
Saint Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York. He will continue serving on the 
Auburn Theological Seminary Board. 


1943 

John R. Bodo (M, 52D) began serving as 
Stated Supply of the San Marino Com- 
munity Church, San Marino, California, 
in June. 


1944 

Roland W. Anderson (B) has retired 
from the pastorate at the United Pres- 
byterian Church in New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Andrew F. O’Connor (B) will retire 

August 31, 1981, as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Springville, New 
York. 


1945 

H. Richard Siciliano (B) is now the sole 
Executive Presbyter of the Presbytery of 
New Covenant, having served as Co- 
Executive Presbyter with John Hendrick. 
J. Christy Wilson, Jr. (B) had his book, 
Today’s Tentmakers, published in paper- 
back. It describes the tremendous oppor- 
tunity Christian lay men and women have 
in helping with the evangelization of the 
world. 


1946 

Thomas H. McDill, Jr. (G) has been hon- 
orably retired by the Atlanta Presbytery 
from his position as a Presbyterian church 
counselor. Dr. McDill was ordained by 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. 


1948 

Charles E. Carson (B) retired January 
1981 from Mary Holmes College, West 
Point, Mississippi. 

Charles H. Jester, Jr. (B) became senior 
pastor of the Union Evangelical Church 
of Mexico City on May 15, 1981. The 
church is an interdenominational, inter- 
national congregation serving the English- 
speaking community. 

Dallas D. Landrum, Jr. (B) is interim 


Alumni/ae Telephone 


609-921-8034 is the new direct dial 
number for all Alumni/ae Services. 





pastor of the Arlington Presbyterian 
Church in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Harry H. Maue (B) became pastor of the 
Harmony Presbyterian Church in Phillips- 
burg, New Jersey, as of March 1981. 
Robert E. Seel (B) is currently serving as 
Interim Director of Hispanic Ministries 
for the Minnesota Council of Churches. 


1949 

James W. Buyers (B) serves as the tempor- 
ary, part-time assistant pastor of the 
Christ United Presbyterian Church of San 
Diego, a merger of the Golden Hill Pres- 
byterian Church and the Brooklyn 
Heights Presbyterian Church. 

Stanton R. Wilson (B) serves as Minister 
of Parish Life at the Grosse Pointe 
Memorial Church, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Michigan. 


1950 

William B. Abbot (B) is assistant pastor 
of the Bethany Church, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, a Korean-English-speaking congre- 
gation. 

James N. Wright (B) was elected Brazil’s 
advisory delegate for the Houston Gen- 
eral Assembly. His work involves him 
with human rights and refugee resettle- 
ment in Sao Paolo. 


1951 

Cleo W. Buxton (B) works as secretary- 
treasurer of the Association for Christian 
Conferences in Switzerland, Europe, the 
Far East, Australia and other areas of the 
world. He has held this position since 
1972. 

Neal N. Herndon, Jr. (B) retired as pastor 
of the Bethlehem Presbyterian Church in 
Newburgh, New York. 

Leonard A. Watson (B) has served as 
pastor of the Community Presbyterian 
Church, DuPont, Washington, since Jan- 
uary 1981. 


1952 

Thomas C. Jackson (B) was appointed 

Chancellor of The College of Ganado, 
Ganado, Arizona, effective February 1, 
1981. He has served as President of the 
College since 1975. 


1953 

Roland M. Frye (b) spent the first half of 
1981 as a Fellow of the Huntington 
Library in San Marino, California. He is 
writing a book devoted to the ethical and 
theological dimensions of Hamlet. 

Aaron E. Gast (B) has accepted the call to 
become president of the United Presbyterian 
Foundation. 


"es 


Muzsnais Meet 
At Princeton 


An alumnus of the Class of 1926, Dr. 
Laszld Muzsnai and his wife Dr. Erzsébet 
Muzsnai, both from Budapest, Hungary, 
visited Princeton Seminary in April at the 
invitation of Seminary President James I. 
McCord. The couple came to see their son 
Laszld, who was studying here for his 
Master of Theology degree, and to tour 
the East Coast. Bishop Toth, the chief ad- 
ministrative officer for the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Hungary, was in- 
strumental in helping them obtain visas 
for their visit. Tunde A. Toth, the 
bishop’s daughter, is a 1981 graduate of 
the Seminary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Laszlé Muzsnai and their 
family are all members of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Hungary. Coin- 
cidentally, Mr. Muzsnai was born on the 
anniversary of Reformation Sunday in 
Maroskeresztur, Hungary, in 1897. Dr. 
Muzsnai, who graduated with a Master of 
Theology degree from Princeton Sem- 


Alex N. Nemeth (B) has become central 
area representative of the United Pres- 
byterian Board of Pensions. 


1954 

Hugh L. Cosline, Jr. (B) is editor of New 
Life Telephone Ministries, a newsletter of 
the New Life Evangelistic Association, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. NLEA is a 
non-profit Christian ministry dedicated to 
“Presenting the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
in New, Creative and Innovative Ways.” 
J. Houston Hodges (B) was called to be 
an administrator for the Presbytery of 
San Francisco. He was the planning con- 
sultant for the United Church of Canada, 
Presbytery of Winnipeg. 


1957 

Richard C. Rowe (B) is interim minister 
of the Community Presbyterian Church 
in Ringwood, New Jersey. 


1958 
J. Frederick McKirachan (B) wrote an 
anthem in collaboration with Tom Mit- 
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inary, spoke of his life as a student during 
that time. “It was an unforgettable period 
of my life where I was able to study all 
of the time, stopping only for meals and 
an occasional game of tennis. The years 
I spent here were the best and happiest 
years of my life.” 

Dr. Muzsnai served 23 years as an 
assistant pastor in Kolozvar and Buda- 
pest, Hungary, and as assistant missionary 
of the All Peoples’ Mission of the United 
Church in Welland, Ontario, Canada. He 
also taught religion at a state high school 
in Budapest for a little over 23 years 
before retiring in 1971. 

Dr. Muzsnai’s most recent paper is en- 
titled the “Introduction to Christian Meta- 
theology of Science,”’ which he hopes to 
have published. It is a mathematical and 
scientific view of the Bible in which Dr. 
Muzsnai calls the living Bible a book of 
the living. “‘The book is the wisdom of 
the scriptures, so the book of the living 
relates to the wisdom of the scriptures.” 
He is the author of four other published 
books: The Only Idoletric Animal and his 
World (1928), The Psychology of the 
Religious Experience (1929), The Psycho- 
logical Problems (1930), and The Hungar- 
ian Metaphysics and Logics (1943). 

Dr. Erzsébet Muzsnai, who holds a 
Ph.D. in history, was an instructor in 
history and Latin at a Lutheran High 
School for girls in Budapest. The affili- 
ated high school for boys produced the 


chell entitled, ““The Song of a Man on the 
Road.” It was published June 1, 1981, 
by Jenson Publishing Company. Mr. Mc- 
Kirachan will enter a private practice as a 
pastoral psychotherapist. 


1959 

Thomas E. Brown (B) is president of the 
Career Planning Center of America, Incor- 
porated, which he founded in Saint Louis, 
Missouri. The agency provides career 
counseling for the general public and 
church-related personnel. He sees this as 
“acting out the intent” of his Master of 
Theology work under Sam Blizzard, 
which focused on the minister as an occu- 
pational counselor to parishoners. Tom’s 
wife, Pat, is completing a Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology at the University of Missouri. 


1960 

Manuel C. Rodriguez (M) has become 
pastor of the newly founded Primera 

Iglesia Presbiteriana Hispana in Florida. 
“When this congregation had only about 
50 people, they adopted 50 Cuban ref- 


























Nobel Prize winner in atom physics, 
Dr. Eugene Paul Wigner and other lumin- 
aries in the biological and scientific fields 
For the past 25 years she has served as at 
archivist for the National Archives of 
Hungary, until her retirement this year. — 

Three out of four of the Muzsnai’s — 
children study theology. Their eldest son 
Ldszld, followed in his father’s footsteps 
having studied here for his Master of | 
Theology. He graduated from Princeton 
Seminary this year and returned to his 
wife Eva and their four-year-old daughte 
Eva in June. During Laszl0’s absence, his 
wife substituted for him at his congrega- 
tion in Debrecen, Hungary. She holds a 
degree from Debrecen Theological Acad 
emy. 

Istvan, the Muzsnai’s second oldest 
son, is studying on scholarship at the 
University of Edinburgh and New Colles 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. He is focusing o 
a ministry for the care of the blind, deal 
and the handicapped in general. Marta, 
their elder daughter, is now a secretary | 
at the Ecumenical Council in Budapest 
and is awaiting her ordination with an- 
ticipation. 

The youngest of four children, Agot: 
is a fourth year medical student at the 
Medical University of Budapest. She coi 
siders practicing medicine her ° ‘vocatio 
as a service to God.” 

After a brief visit to the Seminary i i 
May, the Muzsnais returned to Hungary 


ugee families; and even though one of t) 
founding administrators sought to dis. 
courage them they did it anyway ... ar 
later adopted 10 more,” reported State 
Clerk John Gosney of West Florida Pre! 
bytery. 
George A. Rowland (b) is reworking’ 
scripts written over the past 20 years, ) 
which he hopes will be used as short te! 
vision features, and is doing a synopsi 
for a romantic television series, both i 
cooperation with a professional film e 
itor. He is also collecting ideas for a’ 
comic strip on single parenthood. | | 
1961 Pj 
James M. Marsh (B) serves as pastor ¢ 
the Dunmore Presbyterian Church, Dw 
more, Pennsylvania. 

Richard A. Ray (b) is pastor of the ) 
Presbyterian Church in Bristol, Tenness’- 
He formerly served as Director of Johr 
Knox Press, Atlanta, Georgia. 


1962 
Robert B. Stuart (B) serves as interim 
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_ Muzsnai family (from left, Laszld and his parents, Drs. Laszlo and Erzsebet) look at PTS 
/ publication. 
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pstor at the Saint James Presbyterian 
Curch in Bellingham, Washington. 


j 
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Jnes M. Boice II (B) recently wrote Our 
Svior God, which was published by Baker 
Eok House Publications, Grand Rapids, 
Achigan. 

Corge F. Fry (M) is organizing pastor of 
tz new Northminster Church, Las Cruces, 
Nw Mexico. The church was organized 
Mrch 1. 
Thest Y. Wu (B) is involved with the 
Pssbyterian Church in Chinatown, which 
bongs to the San Francisco Presbytery. 
‘Peter Yoshida (B) recently played a 
Pncipal role in the world premier pro- 
detion of Peking Man at Columbia Un- 
i\tsity Theatre and completed a tour of 
th musical production, Mame. 
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Snuel B. Adams (B) has become pastoral 
tident at Saint Luke’s Regional Medical 
Cater in Boise, Idaho. 

Corgine G. Caldwell (E) received a Doc- 


| 


tor of Education degree last year in May 
from the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, Columbia University Teachers Col- 
lege, New York. 

Larry L. Hickle (B) has become pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Delaware, 
Ohio. 

John L. Kipp (B) has become pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan. 

Donna Laubach Moros (B) is working 
towards a Master of Arts degree in Music 
Education at Tennessee State University. 
Edgar R. Moros-Ruano (B), a second year 
doctoral student at Vanderbilt University, 
is working towards a Ph.D. in Philosophy. 
He is also an assistant professor at Uni- 
versidad de Los Andes in Venezuela. 
Jaiwant N. Noel (M), Chaplain of the 
Christian Medical College-Brown Memo- 
rial Hospital in Ludhiana, Punjab, India, 
participated in a memorial service observ- 
ing the institution’s centennial on May 4, 
1981. On that day in 1881, Miss Martha 
Rose Greenfield of Scotland established a 
small dispensary to begin Christian health 


care and education in Ludhiana. 

Rodney W. Westveer (M) has been or- 
dained and installed as associate pastor of 
the John Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Jeffrey C. Wood (B) was awarded a doc- 
toral degree after completing the Execu- 
tive Doctor of Ministry program at New 
York Theological Seminary. His written 
work in the area of Congregational Vital- 
ity is scheduled for publication by 1982. 
Dr. Wood serves the United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America 
as a member of the New York City-based 
national and international staff in evan- 
gelism. He and his wife, Margaret, who is 
Dean of a New York Theological Semi- 
nary program in lay education and staff 
member of Palisades Presbytery, live in 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, with their chil- 
dren, Rebecca and Adam. 


1965 

Dorothy W. Payne (E) is director of the 
New Berith Women’s Center and its Min- 
istry with Single Women, in White Plains, 
New York. 

Robert E. Svenson (M) was elected Pres- 
ident of the Foundation of Religion and 
Mental Health, Briarcliff Manor, New 
York. 

Stephen R. Weisz (B) has been called to 
be the Chaplain at Tusculum College and 
serves as a faculty member in Religious 
Studies. 


1966 

Lee R. Bundgus (G) serves with the 
Pastoral Counseling Center in Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

Gaylord S. Gillis (B) has become pastor 
of the Sheraden Community Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
William F. Groff, Jr. (M) is associate 
pastor at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


1967 

James W. McKaughan (M) retired April 
30, 1981, from the pastorate of Harvest 
Presbyterian Church, Ceres, California. 


1968 

Charles Lo-Yun Cheng (m) was accepted 
by the Medical College of Virginia into 
the M.D./Ph.D. program. 

Charles A. Gilmore, Jr. (B) has been serv- 
ing as Staff Chaplain of Rockford Memo- 
rial Hospital, Rockford, Illinois, since 
September 15, 1980. 

Paul J. Kohler (B) recently helped the 
First Presbyterian Church of Quincy, 
Washington, celebrate its 75th anniver- 
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John Mulder 
Assumes 
Louisville 
Presidency 


It began with a phone call from Kentucky 
in January. Then came months of discus- 
sion and prayer, and on April 27, 1981, 
Dr. John M. Mulder (70B), Associate 
Professor of American Church History at 
Princeton Seminary, was elected as the 
seventh president of Louisville Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. The 
youngest president of the seven United 
Presbyterian and four Presbyterian 
Church in the United States seminaries 
at 35, he leaves Princeton after fourteen 
years as student, teacher and editor, be- 
ginning his new responsibilities in August. 


John Mulder has always been a church- 


man. “I was predestined to be a Presby- 
terian,”’ he laughs, as he recalls boyhood 
days in Chicago nurtured by a Christian 
family and many active hours at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church. That early 
love for the church blossomed as he en- 
tered Princeton Seminary, projecting a 
future in parish ministry, religious jour- 
nalism or teaching. 
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John Mulder 


He has done all three. While in sem- 


inary, he served as Student Assistant Min- 
ister at the then Christ West Hope Presby- 


terian Church in suburban Philadelphia, 
now the Penn Wynne Presbyterian 
Church, and as summer pastor of the 
Rensselaerville Presbyterian Church in 
Rensselaerville, New York. With a degree 
in English from Hope College, his Master 
of Divinity degree and a Ph.D. in history 
from Princeton University, Mulder en- 
tered the field of church history. He 
joined the Seminary faculty as Instructor 
in American Church History in 1974 and 
stayed, receiving appointments to assist- 
ant and associate professorships in 1975 


and 1980. He authored Woodrow Wilson: 


The Years of Preparation, Princeton Un- 
iversity Press, 1978, and co-edited with 
John F. Wilson, Religion in American 
History, Prentice-Hall, 1978. More re- 
cently he edited Our Life in God’s Light: 
Essays by Hugh T. Kerr, Westminster 
Press, 1979, and The Papers of David 





Avery, 1746-1818, 1980. A great sour, 
of satisfaction while at the Seminary h; 
been his association with Dr. Hugh T 
Kerr, the editor of THEOLOGY TOD\W. 
Mulder worked with the publication fit 
as editorial assistant, and since 1974,s 
assistant editor. 
As president of Louisville, a seminé/ 
operated jointly by the United Presby- 
rian Church in the United States of Avr 
ica and the Presbyterian Church in tl 
United States, Mulder looks forward ta | 
new way of serving the church. “‘Lov- 
ville is a seminary in transition,” he - 
flects, ‘‘and I look forward to worki. 
with the people there in shaping the i) 
stitution and theological education ine 
future. I appreciate the richness ant | 
diversity of the history of the two Prey 
terian denominations, and I know the! 
am going to enjoy getting to know t? 
people in both churches and workiy 
with them.” He credits Dr. C. Ellis NeoM: } 
retiring after seven years as Louisvills 





















jresident, with developing a high level of 
st between the seminary and the 
urches in an area where the prospect of 
urch union is an accepted fact. The 
ge number of Union presbyteries and 
ion churches in the Synod of the Mid- 
uth, where the seminary is located, 
ave the problems and potentials of a 
aited church into the fabric of Louis- 
lle’s life. 

Asked about his priorities in theolog- 
al education, Mulder lists two at the 
p. “I believe there must be a greater in- 


rstanding and the practice of ministry. 
e must provide theological foundations 
r pastoral decisions—why we choose 
fhe act of ministry over another.” Sec- 
dly, he stresses the need to “nurture 
e’s own faith and the faith of others in 
je midst of the frenetic activity of our 
ee? 

| His life at Princeton Seminary has test- 
jed to these priorities. A former student 
f Mulder’s, Beverly Zink (79B), now 
‘ssociate Pastor at the Neshaminy- 
Jarwick Presbyterian Church, Hartsville, 
-bnnsylvania, regards him as a strong role 
jodel for her in parish ministry. ‘He al- 
‘ays was very concerned about teaching 
ja way that related the classroom to 
inistry in the church. I saw that in his 
life ... an informed knowledge of 
te history of our faith brought together 
-jith a concerned, sensitive practice of 
inistry. He tried to instill that in his stu- 
mts. He gave generously in his teaching 
of himself, his time, his faith.” 

Will the scholar continue to teach? 
is smile reveals the depth of his love of 
aching. “‘Yes, I will teach and write and 
»ntinue to contribute to my field. The 
dl to Louisville will broaden my min- 
try, give me exposure to the wider 
turch family. I believe that God is once 
jain intervening in my life. I was 
‘tounded when the church history posi- 
dn opened up for me here. I didn’t ex- 
tct to be here for fourteen years, or to 
' going to Louisville now. My wife and I 
{ve a great deal of discussion and prayer 
this decision, and we both sense it as a 
ill to ministry.” 
| To follow that call, Mulder, his wife, 
ary Margaret Hakken, and their children, 
aron Martin and Anna Cornelia, leave 
‘inceton with mixed feelings. He pauses 
Savor the period in his life which is 
osing. “I'll miss this place. It’s been a 
‘ty, very happy time for us.”’ Louisville 
jomises new beginnings, and we at 
linceton Seminary will miss him and 
‘sh him Godspeed. 


| 
} 
} 
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gration between classical theological un- 


sary. He has been pastor of the church for 
seven years. 

David G. McKechnie (M) is pastor of the 
Grace Presbyterian Church, Houston, 
Texas. 

Alan C. Minarcik (B) has been called to 
serve as pastor of the Glenwood United 
Church, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
George D. Mooken (Mar Aprem, d) wrote 
a book, Nestorian Missions, recently pub- 
lished by Orbis Books, New York. His 
name was changed to Mar Aprem upon 
becoming Bishop of India. 

J. Dustin Nichols III (B) received a Doc- 
tor of Ministry degree from Andover 
Newton Theological School in May 1981. 
Henry E. Snedeker (B) has been called to 
serve as Associate Executive Presbyter for 
the Presbytery of Muskingum Valley. He 
has served for the past six years as pastor 
of the Boiling Springs Presbyterian 
Church, Spring Church, Pennsylvania. 


1970 

William L. Bowers (B) serves as senior 
minister at the First United Presbyterian 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Bradley D. Hanson (D) was promoted to 
full professor of the Religion Department, 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. His recent 
book, The Call of Silence: Discovering 
Christian Meditation, was published by 
Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. It is Dr. Hanson’s personal 
story of Christian search and discovery, 
where he describes Christian meditative 
prayer, its differences from other forms 
of prayer, and enrichments of daily life 
and physical health. 


Weddings 


William A. McCleery III (B) was ap- 
pointed Director, Protestant Relation- 
ships of the Boy Scouts of America. He 
was Associate Director of the Boy Scouts 
of America International Division before 
assuming his current position. Mr. Mc- 
Cleery is responsible for maintaining a 
close working relationship between the 
Boy Scouts of America and all Protestant, 
Orthodox and independent Christian 
churches which currently use, or are 
potential users of the scouting program 
as an integral part of church education- 
al and community outreach ministries. 
John A. Schmidt (B) has become pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Willow 
Grove, Pennsylvania. 


1971 

Vincent B. Cardarelli (M) serves as Pas- 
toral Counselor and as a certified Alco- 
holism Counselor at Hunterdon Medical 
Center, Flemington, New Jersey. His 
wife, Caroline, died June 11, 1981. 

John R. Lacy (B) has become assistant 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Caldwell, New Jersey. He is not pastor as 
reported in the last issue of Alumni News; 
Andrew McElwee is. 

Francis Sunderaraj (M) serves as national 
secretary of the Evangelical Fellowship of 
India Christian Education Department 
(CEEFI). It publishes systematic Sunday 
School lessons in the Santhali dialect. 
John W. Zehring HI (E) became Director 
of College Relations and Special Assistant 
to the President of Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana, July 1. He previously 
served as Director of Career Planning and 


R. Rolland Armstrong (36b) and Margaret L. Blackstone, February 12, 1981 
Pamela R. Adams (73E) and Daniel R. Madorin, May 23, 1981 

Roger P. Howard (77B) and Robin L. Smith, July 11, 1981 

Peter G. Ferriby (80B) and Rochelle Ann Stackhouse (81B), May 30, 1981 
Eric Griffis (81B) and Katherine J. Bauman (81B), June 4, 1981 

Alden P. Johnson (81B) and Anne K. Havrilla (82b), May 30, 1981 


Births 


Jonn N. adopted by Charles A. Gilmore (68B) and Bettyann K. (74E), February 15, 1979 
Elizabeth M. to James A. Lacy (71B) and Margaret, April 26, 1981 

Hannah M. to Bruce G. Boak (72B) and Martha, January 15, 1981 

Benjamin G. to David L. Harris (72B) and Lynn, May 23, 1981 

Cecily V. to Robert B. Culp (75B) and Kathryn F., November 14, 1980 

Erin E. to Charles F. Holm (75B) and Gloria J., January 9, 1981 

Elizabeth D. to Louise Upchurch Lawson (76B) and William, July 9, 1980 

Philip F. to Ethan Raath (78B) and Teresa, August 31, 1981 

Kirk M. to Michael H. Shepard (78B) and Marcia, February 5, 1981 

Scott G. to Gregory L. Hayes (79B) and Diane Schmidt (78E), April 29, 1981 
Michael J. to John P. Hogman (79B) and Michelle Dungee (78B), October 27, 1980 
Mark W. to Alan A. Landes (79B) and Carol, March 25, 1981 

Christopher M. to George S. Cladis (80B) and Martha, January 12, 1981 

Andrew M. to Dennis L. Otto (80B) and Mona, May 1, 1981 
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Placement and Lecturer in Commun- 
ication. 


1973 

George A. W. and Jocelyn Armstrong (D) 
began their fourth five-year term at Saint 
John’s Anglican-Methodist Theological 
College, Auckland, New Zealand. George 
is senior Lecturer in Theology and Ethics 
and actively involved in the Pacific and 
Asia regional Peace Movement. He has 
lectured twice in summer doctoral pro- 
grams at San Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary. Jocelyn was recently appointed 
Chairperson of the New Zealand National 
Council of Churches’ Church and Society 
Commission and is active in the New 
Zealand Christian Feminist Movement. 
Chul S. Lee (M) became pastor of the 
Korean Central Presbyterian Church, 
Houston, Texas, in February 1981. 

Hugh A. MacKenzie IV (B) is serving as 
pastor of the Old Tennant Presbyterian 
Church, Monmouth, New Jersey. 

Steve S. Shim (M) is pastor of the Korean 
American Presbyterian Church, Anaheim, 
California. 

E. Slider Steuernol (B) serves as pastor of 
the Smith Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Fairview, Oregon. 


1974 

John R. Aldridge (B) became pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Corinth, 
New York, during February 1981. 
Rogelio T. Pangilinan (M) is pastor of the 
United Filipino Church of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, a three-year-old congrega- 
tion. 

Philip L. Wickeri (B) has served as a mis- 
sionary-fraternal worker of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Hong Kong since 
1979. As the United Presbyterian Church 
Liaison, his work involves research and 
interpretation of the religious and polit- 
ical situation in China, meetings and visits 
with people going to and from China, 
making contacts with Chinese religious 
institutions and groups, and maintaining 
a liaison with ecumenical groups con- 
cerned with China in other parts of the 
world. 


1975 

John R. Bailey (B) serves as pastor of the 
Guernsey Presbyterian Church, Guernsey, 
Wyoming. 

Margaret M. Balcom (B) is Minister at 
Large for the Synod of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and is presently serving the Christ 
Presbyterian Church, Telluride, Colorado. 
Clifford C. Cain (B) received a Doctor of 
Theology degree, summa cum laude, 
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from Vanderbilt University in May 1981. 
Paul M. Zehr (M) wrote God Dwells With 
His People: A Study of Israel’s Ancient 
Tabernacle, a book which was published 
by Herald Press. He currently serves the 
Lancaster Conference of the Mennonite 
Church as general secretary to its co- 
ordinating council and executive secre- 
tary of its board of congregational re- 
sources. He also directs the conference 
adult education program. 


1976 

Curtis A. Larson (B, 78M) is serving as 
assistant pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
Louise Upchurch Lawson (B) continues a 
full-time ministry as associate pastor at 
the Idlewild Presbyterian Church, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, after a brief maternity 
leave. The immediate past president of 
the 170-member Memphis Ministers 
Association, she is serving on the denom- 
ination’s Council of Theology and Cul- 
ture, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. 


1977 

Marshall J. Brown (B) was installed as 
associate pastor and Director of Music of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Sanford, 
North Carolina. 

John E. Bruington (B) began working 
towards a Doctor of Ministry degree at 
McCormick Seminary. 

Michael H. Carrier (B) is pastor of the Big 
Wood Presbyterian Church, Ketchum, 
Idaho. 

Alison B. Halsey (B) was recently in- 
stalled as associate pastor of the West- 
minster Church, Buffalo, New York. Her 
son, Halsey Nathan Hathaway, was bap- 
tized in a service in which husband and 
father, William Hathaway (77B), partici- 
pated. He is a pastor of the Central 
Church. 

James L. Hartman (B) is teaching Com- 
munications, Speech and Writing at Ferris 
State College, Big Rapids, Michigan, and 
ministering at the Turk Lake United 
Methodist Church, Greenville, Michigan. 
He has freelanced several articles, radio 
dramas and nationally syndicated broad- 
cast interviews. An interview with a 
Christian fisherman on Tangier Island, 
Virginia, was broadcast on nationally 
syndicated “Connection.” That program 
won first place nationally for interviewing 
in religious broadcasting, as judged by the 
non-profit Religion-In-Media, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Joyce R. Krajian (B) left her position as 
assistant pastor of the Wayne Presbyte- 


| 
rian Church, Wayne, Pennsylvania, to | 
serve as pastor at two churches located i 
North Turner and Livermore, Maine. $ 
is a staff member of the Mission at the 
Eastward in Maine. 

David M. Moore (B) became pastor of th 
Glade Baptist Church, Blacksburg, Virgi 
ia, on June 1, 1981. 








d 
1978 | 
Frank C. Aichinger, Jr. (B) is associate 
pastor of the Highlands Presbyterian | 
Church, Rosewell, Georgia. | 
John G. Blewitt (B) became pastor of th 
United Presbyterian Church, Cedar Grov 
New Jersey, in March 1981. 
Paul Nan-Jou Chen (M) serves as Youtl 
Secretary of the General Assembly 2 
Presbyterian Church of Taiwan. 
Kwang Woong Kim (M) received a Doct 
of Ministry degree from New York The 
logical Seminary on May 17, 1981. Hei) 
serving as pastor of the Parsippany | 
Korean Presbyterian Church, Parsippany 
New Jersey. 
Gary L. McMichael (B) has become assov 
ate pastor of the Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, Arlington, Virginia. | 
Ethan Raath (B) was received into the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church of | 
Southern Africa, October 1980. He is 
now pastor of the Saint Magnus Presbyt 
rian Church in Randfontein, where he ; 
previously served as interim minister. H 
is also a Doctor of Theology candidate i 
Practical Theology at the University of © 
South Africa. 
Robert P. Roney (B) serves as pastor at i 
the Saint Andrew’s Presbyterian Chure! 
Memphis, Tennessee. This church, whic) © 
has been biracial for nine years, recently 
hosted a weekend for the first “Consult ~ 
tion for Biracial Presbyterian Congres 
tions.” The event attracted approximati | 
ly 20 representatives from biracial Prest: 
terian churches across the country. 
Michael H. Shepard (B) became pastor‘ 
the Slate Lick United Presbyterian © 
Church, Slate Lick, Pennsylvania, on M 
1, 1981. . 
































1979 | 
Richard E. Carter (b) completed his | | 
Master of Sacred Theology degree at Ye j 
Divinity School and will serve on the fa 
ulty of Lutheran Seminary, Cross Rive 
State, Nigeria. 

Ronald V. Crosslin (M) has been acca 
into the History of Consciousness Pro- 
gram for a Ph.D. at the University of Ci 


on 19th century European culture. 
Robert J. Faser (B) is serving a four- 





































aurch parish in the Uniting Church of 
ustralia, a union of Presbyterian, Meth- 
ist and Congregational churches. 
homas W. (B) and Lucy A. Forster- 
mith (79B) are currently employed in 
ur different part-time ministries, one as 
toral associates at the Maplewood 
resbyterian Church, Edmonds, Wash- 
igton, a non-installed, part-time position. 
hey also serve as campus ministers at 
dmonds Community College, coordin- 
ors of a singles ministry and researchers 
_ the field of recreational ministry, both 
or the Presbytery of North Puget Sound. 
aw is not associate pastor at the 


aplewood Presbyterian Church in Ed- 
jonds, as reported in the Alumni News. 
ichard A. Kunz (B) is canon/assistant 
iest at the Trinity Cathedral (Episcopal), 
ittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

ohn E. Martin (B) was installed on Feb- 
vary 22, 1981, as associate pastor of the 
orthminster Presbyterian Church, End- 
ell, New York, after serving as assistant 
astor for 1 1/2 years. 

aomas L. McKnight (B) has completed 
js second year of medical school at the 
niversity of Kentucky College of Med- 
ine, Lexington, Kentucky. 

lobert A. Wendel (B) is pastor of the 
irst Presbyterian Church, Weedsport, 
bw York. 


ae 


Sott G. Loomer (B) was ordained and in- 
silled as co-pastor of the First United 


wril 1981. 
ihn D. Michael, Jr. (M) is serving as 


urch, Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 

rion T. Redding (B) became pastor of 
t: East Ryegate Presbyterian Church, 
tst Ryegate, Vermont, in March 1981. 
[vid C. Stoker (B) is serving as assistant 
pstor of the Lakewood First Presbyte- 
tn Church, Long Beach, California. 
Ssan C. Thomas (B) is assistant pastor of 
* Emmanuel Presbyterian Church, 
Sokane, Washington. 

ty J. Watkins (B) serves as assistant 
Pstor at the Trinity Presbyterian 
Curch, Santa Ana, California. 

S:phen C. Williams (B), assistant pastor 
the Claremont Presbyterian Church, 


F.do Conservation Camp, a local state 
son, has been appointed to the Synod 
Southern California’s Criminal Justice 
1k Force. 





Obituaries 


Emile Cailliet, faculty 

Died June 4, 1981, at the age of 86. Dr. 
Cailliet served at Princeton Seminary as 
the Stuart Professor of Christian Philos- 
ophy until his retirement in 1959. 

He was born and educated in France at 
the Universities of Paris, Nancy, Mont- 
pellier and Strasbourg. In 1926 Dr. Cail- 
liet was awarded the degree of Malay dia- 
lects from the Governor General of Mad- 
agascar and was appointed to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania faculty. At the April 
17, 1929, session, he was congratulated 
by President Paul Doumer of the French 
Republic for his research on primitive 
forms of symbolism in oral traditions. 
He was elected a national fellow of the 
French Academy of Colonial Sciences in 
1932, and in 1934 he was awarded the 
academic palms by the French govern- 
ment for “‘distinguished service in the 
field of letters.” 

Dr. Cailliet was best known for his 
works on Pascal, which include The Clue 
to Pascal, Pascal, Genius in the Light of 
Scripture; and Great Shorter Works of 
Pascal, published in 1948. Pascal, Genius 
in the Light of Scripture was chosen as 
one of the eight best religious books of 
the year by a national jury of Jewish, 


Protestant and Roman Catholic clerics. 


Henry S. Gehman, faculty 

Died May 13, 1981, at the age of 92. Dr. 
Gehman served as the William Henry 
Green Professor of Old Testament Liter- 
ature and Chairman of the Department of 
Biblical Studies at Princeton Seminary 
until his retirement in 1958. 

An ordained Presbyterian minister, Dr. 
Gehman preached extensively in churches 
abroad where he used the language pre- 
ferred by the congregation. For 59 years, 
he taught German, Spanish, Latin, San- 
skrit, and Semitic languages. 

He was editor of the Westminster Dic- 
tionary of the Bible in 1944 and the New 
Westminster Dictionary of the Bible in 
1970. He also served as special editor of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
published by G. & C. Merriam in 1934, in 
which he provided etymologies of words 
derived from the Hamitic languages and 
from Hebrew and Aramaic. 

Surviving are his wife of 64 years, 
Bertha L. Gehman, a son, seven grand- 
children, and seven great grandchildren. 

H. Nevin Gehman gave a tribute to his 
father at the Memorial Service held in 
Miller Chapel last May. Excerpts from his 
remarks follow. 

“It is appropriate to be on the Sem- 
inary campus today. I thank Dr. McCord 
for this. This was the hub of nearly 50 
years of my father’s life and career, the 
two being synonymous. It began as a one- 
year trial, then progressed to a three-year 
acting professorship. When permanent ap- 
pointment.came in 1934, his career really 
blossomed and flowered through and be- 
yond his official retirement in 1958. 
There were three more years as a Visiting 
Professor, followed by nearly two more 
decades of productivity. Finally in late 
1980—when he was 92~—I carried his 
Septuagint Lexicon to the car, and he 
closed the door to his room in Speer 
Library for the last time. 

It was there that he revised (“‘rewrote” 
is the right word) his 1944 edition of the 
Westminster Bible Dictionary for re- 
publication in 1970. It was also there 
that he did most of the research and writ- 
ing of the history of his boyhood ances- 
tral church, Bergstrasse, near Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania, on the occasion of the 
church’s 225th anniversary. He completed 
this volume in 1977.” 

Nevin Gehman goes on to recall the 
family life after his father received a per- 
manent faculty appointment in 1934. 

“That led to our move to 60 Stockton 
Street—a wonderful, big house with a gin- 
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gerbread porch which has given way to 
parking needs for Speer Library. My 
sister and I and our children never had 
enough of the long bannister rides. Dad 
had a study large enough to enable him 
to acquire more books even though Len- 
nox Library was only SO steps away. 
Mother was the one who had to bite the 
bullet, having to cope with keeping a 
house that size. As you can readily guess, 
she made a wonderful home for us and 
for the students who came in a constant 
flow to tea or Sunday dinner. She also 
kept us kids out of Dad’s hair—and his 
study. 

The lights were on late every night in 
his study, and there were many nights 
when a knock on the side entrance door 
announced the arrival of a student for a 
late night appointment. As much as Dad 
subscribed to the precept of “publish or 
perish,” I don’t believe he ever put his 
own gain ahead of the need or interest 
of one of his students.” 


Raymond J. Waag, staff 

Died July 18, 1981, at the age of 79. Mr. 
Waag was employed at the Seminary for 
44 years. He retired in 1966 as supervisor 
of buildings in the Department of Grounds 
and Buildings. Born in Rocky Hill, he 
lived in Princeton for 65 years, in Skill- 
man between 1960 and 1970, and in 
Brant Beach for two years. He is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. Marion W. Drake of 
Belle Mead, and three grandchildren. 


Samuel F. Franklin, 1915B 

Died March 4, 1981, at the age of 89. Be- 
fore his retirement in 1966, Dr. Franklin 
served as Professor of education and 
psychology at Stillman College, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. 


Herman Moes, 1920M 

Died February 14, 1981, at the age of 90. 
Mr. Moes served as pastor of the Christian 
Reformed Church in Pease, Minnesota, 
for 13 years. He retired from the Vernon 
Church, British Columbia, Canada, where 
he served as a home missionary. 


William L. Newman, 1921M 

Died January 16, 1981, at the age of 87. 
An ordained member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States, Mr. 
Newman last served as pastor of the 
Mount Zion and Lynchburg Churches, 
Saint Charles, South Carolina. 


Julian Suph Park, 1923B 

Died April 3, 1981, at the age of 85. Mr. 
Park was the first person of Korean an- 
cestry born in the United States and the 

first United Presbyterian minister of 
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Korean descent. He was pastor emeritus 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Holli- 
daysburg, Pennsylvania. Prior to that he 
served as pastor of the Duncansville Pres- 
byterian Church for 41 years, which later 
merged with the Hollidaysburg congrega- 
tion. Surviving are his wife, Mildred E. 
Park, two sons and four grandchildren. 


Wilfrid P. Riggs, 1923B 

Died January 26, 1981, at the age of 87. 
Mr. Riggs was pastor of the Willsboro 
Church, Willsboro, New York, and of the 
Wadhams United Congregational Church, 
Wadhams, New York. 


John M. Dykstra, 1925M 

Died March 12, 1981, at the age of 86. 
Mr. Dykstra was born in Onderdendam, 
The Netherlands, in 1895. He retired as 
pastor of the Momence Christian Re- 
formed Church, Momence, Illinois, in 
1964 and served as assistant pastor of the 
North Street Church, Zeeland, Michigan. 


Jesse M. Dale, 1926M 
Died September 15, 1980, at the age of 
79. Mr. Dale taught his entire lifetime at 


Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, North 


Carolina. 


J. Wilhelm Ylvisaker, 1926M 

Died May 8, 1981, at the age of 81. Dr. 
Ylvisaker served as the fifth president of 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. He was 
awarded the honorary Doctor of Human- 
ities degree upon his retirement from 
Luther in 1962. In 1961 he was decor- 


ated by King Olav V of Norway as Knight, 


First Class, Royal Norwegian Order of 
Saint Olav. Surviving are his wife, the 
former Lucille Torgerson, a daughter, a 
son, and four grandchildren. 


Gorman Roof, 1929b 


Died March 4, 1981, at the age of 78. Mr. 


Roof was last known to serve as pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church, Catasauqua, 
Pennsylvania, in 1940. 


Allen C. Lee, 1930b 

Died April 7, 1981, at the age of 77. 
Mr. Lee served as an ordained pastor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at the 
Trinity Church, Wilmington, North Car- 
olina, since 1962. 


David W. Weaver, 1931B 

Died May 13, 1981, at the age of 75. Mr. 
Weaver retired in 1970 as pastor of the 

Hunting Ridge Presbyterian Church, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, where he served for 29 
years. He was awarded an honorary Doc- 


{ 
tor of Divinity degree from Waynesbur 
College. | 


Frederick W. Brink, 1936B | 
Died April 12, 1981, at the age of 69. 
From 1944 Dr. Brink served as an Unite 
States Navy Chaplain until his retiremer 
in 1974. He received an honorary Doct 

of Divinity degree from Middlebury Col) 

lege in 1958. 


John J. Stoudt, 1936b 
Died February 11, 1981, at the age of 7, | 
Dr. Stoudt taught at Talladega College 
the Universities of Delaware and Penn. 
sylvania and Kutztown State College. H 
was a well-known lecturer in England, 
Germany, Canada and the United State 


































Thomas C. Davies, 1940B 
Died in March 1981 at the age of 72. ), 
Davies served as representative to Egy) 
for Church World Service, Cairo, Egyg 
from 1963 to 1964. He was also an are 
counselor of the Fifty Million Fund fi 
the Pennsylvania Synod and for the Ok- 
homa and Arkansas Synod. In 1967 | 
Davies was installed as associate pastor 
the Westminster Presbyterian Churel 
Dayton, Ohio. | 


Waldo Emerson Hancock, Jr., 1944M | 
Died October 13, 1980. He was a resid 
of Seattle, Washington. 
Mr. Hancock’ s last name was omifil 
the notice published in the spring, 19 
issue of Alumni News. The editor apol | 

gizes. 
i} 


Wallace W. Gibbs, 1949B 

Died May 28, 1981, at the age of 58. 

Gibbs was awarded an honorary Doc’ 
of Divinity degree from Davis & Elki 
College in 1969. He served as the Ea 
utive of the Presbyterian Synod of Mi’ 
nesota in 1966 and of the Synod o 
Southern California in 1973. 


J. Lowrie Anderson, 1956G 
Died November 21, 1980, at the age 
78. Mr. Anderson was born in Dharm 
India, 1902, the son of missionary p 
ents. He and his wife, Margaret Bik 
Anderson, served as missionaries in t 
Sudan until 1964. In 1967 they retur 
to Africa to serve in Kenya until thei 
tirement in 1971. 


John S. McClure, 1963B 
Died January 23, 1981, at the age of | 
Mr. McClure served as pastor of the E 
campment Presbyterian Church, Enci 
ment, Wyoming. 
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Foster Wheeler Corp. 
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General Electric Co. 

General Foods Corp. 

General Mills, Inc. 

General Reinsurance Corp. 

Grace Foundation 

Gulf Oil Foundation 

Hercules, Inc. 

Hoffman-La Roche, Inc. 

INA Corp. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Interlake, Inc. 

International Business Machines Corp. 
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Johnson & Higgins 

Johnson & Johnson 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 
Kerr-McGee Corp. 
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Kinney Shoe Corp. 
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Marathon Oil Co. 
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Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
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Matching Gifts 


During the last fifteen years since the organization of the matching gift 
program to aid higher education, the following companies have contrib- 
uted to the support of Princeton Seminary in response to gifts made to 
this institution by their present or retired employees. The Seminary is 
grateful to these companies and to our donors for the substantial assist- 
ance provided by these gifts which have matched, doubled and even 
tripled the initiating gifts made by our friends. 


Olin Corp. 

Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp. 

Pepsico, Inc. 

Personal Products Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Pittsburgh Paint & Glass Industries, Inc. 
Price Waterhouse Foundation 

The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 

Ralston Purina Co. 

Reliance Insurance Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Sandoz, Inc. 

Schering-Plough Corp. 

SCM Corp. 

Scott Paper Co. 

Shell Oil Co. 

Siemens-Allis, Inc. 

SmithKline Foundation 

Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Squibb Corp. 

Sterling Drug, Inc. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. ° 
Sun Co., Inc. 

Surgikos, Inc. 

Teledyne, Inc. 

Tenneco, Inc. 

Texaco, Inc. 

Textron, Inc. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Time, Inc. 

Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc. 
Union Pacific Corp. 

Warner-Lambert Co. 

Western Electric 

Whirlpool Corp. 

The Williams Co. 

Xerox Corp. 
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